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‘Abb^,  Mirza,  294 
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381,  382,  383.  384^  386,  387,  392; 
allegiance,  381;  election  of,  381. 
Abu-Da‘ud,  n.  424. 

Abu-Ehilaf,  248 
Abu-Halim  ash-Shaibani,  363. 
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Abu-Zaid  Sir^,  361,  364,  377. 
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Abu‘1  Fa^  ibn  al-‘Aimd,  177,  180. 
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Abul-Fath  Tlgh  Jung,  417. 
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Abul'Fida,  Iscoall  b.  'Ali  b. 

b.  ShabambiOb  b.  Ayyub  *Im5d- 
uddin  al-Ayyubi^  256. 

Abu'l  Hasan  ‘Abiiid,  179. 

Abu’bHudhail  al- AilSf,  154. 

Abu*l  Husain  al-Khayyat,  152, 
Abul-Husayn  an-Nuri,  405. 
Abul-K^asm»  n,  303. 

AbuJ-Mundhir  Hishkin,  ibn  al-Kalabi, 
245- 

Abu’l  Mu'ayyid  Abdul-Qayy^  b.  al- 
Husayn  b.  ai-'M  ai-Farisi,  251. 
Abu'l-Muza&ar  Is£a:^,  n.  169. 
Abui-Muzaffar  Siraj-ud-din  Mubammad 
Bahadur  Shan  II,  284. 

Abul'Nasr  Sarraj,  408. 

Abyssinia  (Habash),  244,  convention  in, 
21. 

Ada,  425. 

“Adad  ad-Dowla,  n.  176,  179,  182,  183, 
194. 

Adam,  15. 

Adams  Peak,  257, 

Adawi,  al,  Nu‘nMu:i  b.  Adi,  384. 

Aden,  257. 

Adharbaij^,  256. 

Adhi'l-Muluk  Khal'atl:^,  n.  49. 

Adoni,  418,  419,  421;  Seige  of,  n.  26,  31; 

Siibed^  of,  57^ 

Adyar  Library,  Madras,  403. 

Aesop,  54. 

'Afaqis,  27* 

Af^,  al,  al-Malik»  256. 

Af(^-u"d-Daulah  Haiuullah  Khan,  286. 
‘Afian,  156. 

Afghanistan,  i68,  251,  257. 

Africa,  243,  254;  geography  of,  255; 

North,  433;  Roman,  244* 
African  Coast,  243;  East,  244. 

African  Continent,  252. 

Agha  Nargis  B^u  Makhdurna-i-Jahan, 
265,  266. 

Aghachi,  n.  139. 

Agh^,  al-,  n.  10. 

Aghnides,  n.  424. 

Agra,  294;  Lieut. -Governor  of,  292,  295; 
merchants  of,  293;  Subedar  cJ, 
59;  tomb  at,  130. 

Ahd-Ndmahy  authenUcity  of,  209. 

Ahmad,  86, 

Ahmad,  al-Imam,  b.  l:^anbal,  163. 
Ahmad,  M.B.,  n,  427,  429. 

Abmad  1,  Shihib'ud-dm,  27  and  note. 
Ahmad  II,  At»‘iid-din,  27,  n.  28,  34. 


Ahmad  III,  Nizamu’d-din,  27  and  note, 
28,  34. 

Ahmad  al-Makki,  273, 

Ahmad  b.  Yabya  b.  Jabir,  al-Baladhuri, 
246,  362. 

Ahmad  ibn  al-Faris,  180. 

Ahmad  Bahman  Shah,  33. 

Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  58. 
j  Ahmad  Shah,  the  Emperor,  57,  58,  61,  63, 
1  74 

Ahmad  Shah  Waii,  265,  266. 
Ahmadnagar,  35;  the  fort  of,  439. 
Ahmed  Shah  h£ihomed  Ali  Chan,  71. 
Ahsanullah  Khan,  Haki,  283. 

Ahwaz,  al,  encamped  at,  r;  fort  of,  182; 

Kharaj  of,  9. 

Ahzab,  battle  of,  185. 

Aibak,  Qutb-ud-din,  282. 

Ailduson,  n.  88. 

‘Ainu'd-din  Bijapuii,  n.  29, 

Wislm,  277,  393,  394,  395. 

Ajamis,  178 
Ajmir,  376 
Ajmer  kota,  290. 

Akbar,  3^,  399,  401;  130. 

Akbar,  II,  Muhammad,  282,  283,  299, 
290,  297. 

Akbaris  11^  iilendar,  167,  172. 
Akbar'stomb,  130,  132. 

Akfani,  ai-,n.  142. 

Akham,  362,  363. 

Akharpur,  61. 

Akhtal,  al-,  164, 
j  Akhtar  Imam,  Dr.  S.,  n.  241, 

Ala'i  Darw^  at  Delhi,  31. 

'Allaf,  al,  Abul-Hudhail,  154. 

Alamgir  II,  Emperor,  67,  73,74. 

Alans,  124, 

*Ala’uddin  II,  266,  267. 

'Ala'ud-din  Ahmad  II,  27  and  note,  n. 
28. 

'Ala'ud-din  Bahman  Shah,  n.  26. 
‘Ala’ud-din  I^asan  Bahnuui  Shah  25^ 
n.  26,  28,  29. 

'Ala’ud-din  Khiljl,  25,  31. 

‘Ala'ud-din's  tomb,  29. 

Aleppo,  254,  256. 

Alexander,  376;  conquests  of,  242 
Aleya  (Asia  Minor),  257. 

AH'  Beg,  Minsa,  283. 

Algiers,  257. 
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‘All  (Aliy),  77,  79,  85,  119,  151.  195. 
197,  199,  200,  201,  204,  379,  383, 
390,  391,  392,  393,  894.  95 1 : 

election  of,  389;  the  Cal^h.  Z79. 
'Ali-bin-*A2a2ullah,  266,  270* 

'All  ibn  Hamid  ilMi  Abi  Bakr  abKufi, 
362. 

*Ali  ibn  Ja'far  of  Shaizar,  247, 

'AH  ibn  Sma,  259. 

‘Ali  Reda  Khan,  420. 

'AUd  family,  254. 

Aligarh,  Historical  Research  Institute, 
429. 

AUen,  C.  K.,  423,  and  note. 

Alor,  City  of,  122. 

Alps.  252. 

Ambrose,  St.,  241 
Ambur,  battle  of,  66,  68. 

Amedroz,  n.  182 
Ameer  Ali,  125. 

American  Independence,  n,  90. 
Americans,  90. 

'Amid,  ibn  al,  177,  180,  181,  183,  185, 
186,  194. 

Amin  Jung  Bahadur,  Nawab  Sir,  n.  205. 
Amir  Khursau,  399. 

Amr  b.  Bahr  al-jdiiz,  154, 

Amr  b.  Dinar,  156. 

Amr  ibn  Bana,  273. 

Amr  the  bold,  195. 

Amra,  276. 

Amrapur,  62- 
Amsar,  129. 

Ananda  Ranga  Pillai,  57,  n.  65,  68,  70. 
Anatolia,  257. 

Andalus,  al,  minstrel  of,  273. 

Andalusia,  260. 

Anderson,  Mr.  David,  414- 
Anderson,  Mr.  James,  414. 

Anglo  Andhora  Chief,  269,  England,  434. 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  400. 

An^r,  379i  380,  381,  39i- 

Ansari,  al-,  Bakr  ibn  Isma'il,  275. 

Anwar  Mahal  Begum,  283,  385. 

Anwari,  131. 

Anwaruddin  Khan,  n.  63,  65,  66,  67,  68, 
70. 

Aqbugha,  Amir,  Abd  uhWahid,  303 
Aqiq,  the  stream  qf  the,  279 
Arab  administration,  1 19. 

army,  innovations  into  the,  2. 
art  of  warfare,  i. 
x^aim,  243. 
conquests^  n.  124. 
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empire,  geography  of,  248 

geographers,  119,  122,  n.  144,  261. 

immigrants,  135. 

invaders,  119,  n.  121, 

l^rmng,  centres  of,  129 

literature,  mediaeval,  251. 

maritime  activity,  243, 

navigators,  367. 

of  Spain,  273. 

race,  178. 

rulers,  119,  n,  121. 

soldiers,  129. 

travellers,  361,  370. 

Arabi,  ibn-ul-,  407. 

Arabia,  18,  21,  434, 

Customs  of,  423. 

Heart  of,  434. 

Pre- Islamic,  430, 

Saudi,  n.  147. 

South-East,  1 19. 

Arabian  musicians,  273. 

Society,  380* 

Arabic,  295, 

grammar,  433. 

literature  (classical),  142,  176. 
State,  1 19, 

Arabs,  13,  19,  119,  124,  380;  battles  of 
the,  124;  contacts  with,  119;  Is- 
lamicized,  119,  military  system  of 
the,  123. 

Arakan  Coast,  257. 

Aral,  the  sea  of,  242. 

Airchibald,  Sir,  (See  Campbell). 

Arcot,  73;  City  of,  76;  Dewanee  and 
Foujdary  of,  67,  731  Nawab  of, 

65.  68. 

Ardashir^  the  Sassanid  King,  150. 

Ardbil,  254. 

Ardibil,  Shiah  Safi-'uddin,  132. 

ArjaFarat,  375. 

Arnold,  n.  36,  T.  W.,  n.  154;  V.  Harff, 
n.  299. 

Arram  b.  al-Asba  as-Sulami,  246. 

Artin  Pasha,  n,  36. 

Aryans,  n.  123* 

Aryavarat  (See  Ar  ja) 

Aryo-Semitic  Culture,  29. 

Asad,  Mir,  67,  75. 

Asad  Burj,  289, 

Asadi,  n.  139,  n.  30X. 

Asafud-Dawla  Bahadur,  75. 

Asafud-Dawla  Salabat  Jung,  76. 

Asafiya  Obrary,  rm.  179,  180,  and  i86, 

'Asate,  ibn-,  n.  159. 

Ashab-i-Hadith,  408. 
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Ash'ari,  al-,  nn.  152,  154.  I55 

note,  nn.  156,  157,  and  158,  159. 
Ash'arites,  159. 

Ash'ath,  al-,  ibn,  revolt  of,  10  ;  12,  14. 
Asia,  Central,  169,  geograiphy  of,  252, 

255;  Strong  Man  of,  435. 

Asia  Minor,  249,  257. 

Asia,  S.  E.,  243. 

Asma'i,  al-,  280. 

Asmat  Begum,  130,  131. 

'A^alani,  85. 

Astrakhan,  257. 

Astronomy,  19, 

Ata'  b.  Yasar,  156. 

Athari,  33. 

Athir,  ibn  al-,  nn.  38,  177,  182 
Atlantic,  255,  261. 

Attab  b.  Warqa,  12, 

Att^,  136, 

AttM,  Farid'ud-din,  135. 

Auckland,  Lord,  288. 

Audaha  (See  Auruha). 

Audub  Ram,  Vakeel,  73. 

Audub  Roy,  74. 

Aurangabad,  58,  61,  62,  63,  70,  72. 
Aurangzib,  33;  reign  of,  34. 

Auruha  (Auraha),  363,  366, 

Aus,  tribe  of,  379. 

Awfi,  135,  137. 

Awsite,  n,  382. 

Ayyubids  of  Egypt,  256. 
A'zam-ul-Umara,  436,  437,  438,  439, 

440. 

Azar,  140,  and  note. 

Azariqa,  i,  2,  3.  4*  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  ii,  12, 
14;  campaign  against  2;  extermina¬ 
tion  of,  3;  Viceroy  over,  1. 
Azd-Umar,  i. 

Azdis,  Arab  Settlements  of  the,  1 28. 

‘Aziz,  al-,  251,  n.  281. 

'Aziz,  ‘Abdi,  b.  Abdullah,  campaign 

by,  I. 

‘Azizull^,  Ali-bm-,  266,  270. 
^Aziz-un-Nisa  Begam,  285, 

Azov,  Sea  of,  242- 
Azreal ;  407. 

Azraquites,  4 


BABAK,  IBN,  176. 
Babakan,  son  of,  X50. 
Baba  Lai,  403. 

Baba  Plwtdkay,  437, 

3* 


Babar,  398,  435. 

Rlhawayhi,  ibn-,  176. 

Babur  Emperor  (see  Babar). 

Babylonian  conceptions  261, 

1  Babylonians,  168. 

I  Badai  Rai  (^  Saiyar). 

Badami,  capture  of.  418 
Badarayana,  401. 

Badr  al-Din,  Muhammad,  n.  79. 
j  Badr,  battle  of,  195, 

.  Badya,  260. 

I  Baghdad,  29,  n.  38.  181,  243,  244,  247, 
254,  370,  paper  mill  in,  n.  145. 
Baghdad  School,  152. 

^  Baghdad  tradition,  37. 

I  Baghdadi,  al-,  Abdul- Qadir,  376. 

I  Bahadur  Shah  II,  282,  284,  285,  289, 

'  296,  297. 

Bahadurgarh,  Nawab  of,  2S8. 

I  Bahar,  Malik-ush-Shu‘ara,  50  and  note. 

I  Bahizo  pundit,  415. 

'  Bahmani  administration,  28. 

army,  26, 
commanders,  31. 
culture,  25,  35. 

I  dynasty,  271,  history  of,  25* 

I  queen  265. 

force,  269,  270. 
king,  Feruz  Sh^,  265. 

I  K^dom,  28,  29,  35^  268, 

,  26q,  270. 

Minister,  271. 
nobles,  268,  269. 

State,  35. 

I  sult^,  29. 

I  Wazir,  34. 

Bahmanis,  34;  Empire  of,  25;  favourite 
of  tli,  33. 

Bahmanis*  Gulbarga,  28. 

Bahrain,  257. 

Bahri  Mamluks,  303. 

Baida,  129. 

Balghra,  Mahmud,  270. 

Baihaqi,  Muhammad  ibn-i-Ahmad 
Mamuri,  n.  569. 

Bait,  Ahl-,  al-.  199,  203. 

Bait-ul-Mal,  124. 

Baj,  I25‘ 

BajiRao,  437^  438,  43^*  44®;  installation 
I  of,  437;  property  ot  438. 

Bail  Rap  Ii,  437- 
-  Bakhshi,  283. 

Kaid,  Qutb-rwi-din^  n*  283* 
Faujc^  of,  61. 
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Bakr  ibn  Ismail  al-Ansan,  275. 

Bakri,  260. 

Bakri,  ali-Abu-‘Ubaid  ‘AbduUaih  b. 
'Abdul- ‘Aziz,  253. 

Bakri,  al-,  as-Siddiqi,  Mubammad  b. 

Muhammad,  n.  37. 

Balaband,  n.  287. 

Baladhury,  al-,  119,  n.  2,  246,  362,  n,  389. 
Balaji,  60,  75. 

Balhara,  368,  371. 

Balkh,  136,  256,  257, 

Balkhi,  d-,  Abu-Zaid,  119,  248,  249,  250, 
251;  school,  262,  263. 

Ballabgarh,  Rajah  of,  288. 

Ballo  Tatya,  437,  438 
Baluchistan,  370. 

Bamahnava,  374. 

Bamian,  128. 

Bana,  ibn-,  Amr,  273* 

Bam,  Hashjm,  178- 
Banu  Hashim,  379. 

Barad,  365. 

Baransi,  363. 

Barhirava,  365. 

Bari,  city  of,  375. 

Barmecide  (see  Yahya  b,  Khalid). 

Baroda,  369,  377. 

Barquq,  Sultans,  n.  38. 

Barr,  al-,ibn-Abd,  10. 

Barsbay,  Sultan,  303, 

Barthold,  V.  V.,  n.  435* 

Basant,  289. 

Basanti,  289, 

Bashir  b.  Sa‘d,  379. 

Bashshari  Maqdisi,  362,  365,  366,  369* 
Basilpur,  290. 

Basra,  129,  247,  260,  391. 

Basra,  al-,  gates  of,  i;  governor  of,  391; 

people  of,  i;  traders  of,  12. 

Basran  chiefs,  ii. 

Basran  soldiers,  4. 

Basrans,  i,  4,  13. 

Battani,  al-,  n*  168. 

Battuta,  ibn-,  nn,  36,  77  79,  243,  244. 
Battuta,  ibn-,  Abu- ‘Abdullah  Muham¬ 
mad  (  Shams  ad-Din  ),  257,  258, 
259- 

Batwa,  n.  283. 

Bayalun,  Khatun,  257. 

Bazar,  Mir  Khan's,  291. 

Bedouin  women,  300, 

Bedouins,  298,. 

Beer,  269. 

Begam  Samru,  291,  293. 

Bclgaum,  272. 


Belin,  n.  300, 

Bell,  Miss  G.,  32. 

Bellary,  70. 

Bellini,  n.  301. 

I  Belvalker,  401,  403. 

I  Benares  (See  Baransi). 

I  Bengal,  62,  91,  94,  257  ,  factories  in 
71;  firearms  in,  n.  26. 

I  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  361. 

Bera,  269. 

Berar,  n.  35,  subedar  of,  61 - 
Berbers  of  the  Maghrib,  425 
Berlin,  251. 

Bernard  von  Breydenbach,  n  299. 

Beruni,  (Biruni)  al,  167,  168  &  note, 
n.  170,  244,  251,  262,  253  &  note 

263,  374.  399- 

Bhailmal,  376. 

Bharatpur,  291. 

Bheema  (Bhima),  265,  418. 

Bhojrai,  368,  369,  376,  377, 

Bholanath,  Rajah,  289. 

Bhonsla,  Mudhaji,  417. 

Bhonsle,  Raghiji,  438. 

Bhopal,  369* 

Bickerton,  Sir  Richd.,  94. 

Bidar,  25,  27  and  note,  32,  33,  61,  268, 
269,  272;  city  of,  269,  270;  Firuz- 
abad  to,  266,  270;  madrasah  at, 
34;  the  suba  of,  438,  440;  the 
chauth  of,  439. 

Fort,  n.  27, 

Sultanate,  28. 

Sultans,  28. 

Bihar  366;  Shakranwan  in,  n.  78. 

Bijapur,  31,  35,  269,  414;  subedari  of.  57- 
Bijianagar,  268. 

Biktash,  136. 

Bilal,  78. 

Binmah,  417- 
Binde,  414. 

Birjandi,  n.  167;  ‘Abduh'Ali,  170.  171. 

172,  173,  n.  175. 

Bj^rkman,  m  300. 

Black  Sea,  242,  257. 

Bombay,  88,  93,  94,  366;  Commander-in- 
chief  of,  89;  troops  from,  419* 
Bombay  Government,  88, 

Books  Reviewed  : 

Annital  Bibliography  of  Indian  His¬ 
tory  and  Indology^  Vol  II, — Braz 
A*  Fernandes,  234, 

Constitutional  Developments  in  the 
Islamic  Worldt — Ptoi.  RaomJh 


lO 


Chandra  Ghosh,  357. 

Geographical  Factors  in  Arabian  Life 
ojld  History, — Dr.  InayatuUah, 

235- 

Haidar  Ah,  VoL  I,— Dr.  N.  K.  Sinha, 
237 

History  of  Early  Muslim  Political 
Thought  and  Administration, — 
Prof.  Haroon  Khan  Sherwani  of 
Hyderabad,  236. 

Humayun  Badshah,  VoL  II, — 
Dr.  S.  K.  Banerji,  232. 

Isfami  Parti  ka  Ain, — Aziz  Hindi, 
469. 

Kashmir  :  the  Playground  of  Asia, — 
Dr.  Sachchidanaxida  Sinha,  359.  ; 

Peshwa  Madhau  Rao  I, — Anil  Chan- 
dra  Bannerjee,  469,  ! 

77io  Administration  of  the  Sultanate  ! 
of  Delhi, — I  H  Qureshi,  117.  1 

The  Crusade  of  Free  Spirits  :  (A 
draft  of  Peace  Conditions), — the 
Rt.  Hon’ble.  Alexander  Wam- 
wetzos,  471. 

The  Imperial  Treasury  of  the  Indian  I 
Mughals, — Abdul  Aziz,  356.  ! 

Bora,  368,  377.  I 

Bosnawi,  al-,  n.  38,  , 

Brahma.  407.  , 

Brahmanabad,  122,  123;  conquest  of,  j 
120,  121,  I 

Brahmans,  121,  122,  n.  124,  372. 

Brahmayun,  373. 

Brazen-Fly,  137. 

Breydenbach,  Bernard  V.,  nn.  299  and 
302. 

British  administration  in  India,  294. 
Empire,  90. 
government,  417. 
justice,  295. 
officials,  296. 
possessions  in  India,  295 
post,  293. 

Brockelmann,  nn.  77,  84,  246  and  248. 

Brown,  P,,  n.  131,  132, 

Browne,  n.  25,  32,  n.  135. 

Buddammee,  town  of  418. 

Buddhist  Raja,  376. 

Budh,  371;  temple  of,  120. 

Budr-uz-Zaman,  420. 

Byhkr,  G.,  n.  434. 

al-,  n,  176,  18% 

Bukair  b,  al-  Akhnas,  2. 

Bukhara,  257;  Madrasa  of,  432. 


Bukhari,  86. 

Bulaq,  77. 

Bulgarlands,  258. 

Bulghars,  Volga,  Court  of,  243. 

Burhan,  66, 

Burhanpur,  61,  62. 

Burhanuddin,  420. 

Burma- Yunan  route,  243, 

Bumeli,  401 
Burton,  n.  123, 

Bussy,  92,  93 
Buw^i  Wazir,  273 
Buwaihids,  29 

Buwayh,  ibn-,  Rukn-ud-Dowla,  Vizier  of, 
179 

Buzurg  ibn  Shariyar  243,  367 
Byzantine  Capital,  257. 

Byzantine  territory,  124. 


CAIRENE  WOMEN,  n.  299;  Ladies, 

30^.  303- 

Cairo,  38,  n.  79,  80,  119,  257,  262,  263, 
298,  301 ,  market  in,  302. 

Calcutta,  290,  294. 

Calendar,  Gregorian,  172;  Jalali,  166; 

Persian,  167,  170,  171, 

Calicut,  258. 

Caliph,  the  Choice  of,  378, 

Caliphs,  Abbasid,  in  Egypt,  36 
Cahphs,  the  first  four,  17. 

Cambodia,  258, 

Camel,  battle  of,  394. 

Cambell,  Lt.-CoL,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94, 
95;  Major,  88,  Sir  Archibald,  421. 
Cannanore,  Bibi  of,  95. 

Canton,  243,258 

Cardozo,  B.,  nn.  425  and  427. 

Carnatic,  61,  62,  63,  70,  91,  421,  Nawab 
of,  61,  75,  92;  invasion  of  the,  421. 
Carpaccio,  n.  36,  301. 

Cartography,  260,  Roman,  262;  Muslim, 
263. 

Caspian  Coasts,  254. 

Caspian  Sea,  242. 

Caucasus,  251. 

Cawnpore,  361. 

Caesar,  Julius,  169. 

Celebi,  Eviiya,  n.  143. 

Cesare  Vecellio,  n.  36. 

Ceuta,  254,  255. 

Ceylon,  128,  243,  249,  157,  434, 

Chach,  123. 


II 


Chgdi  and  Ak’ham,  battle  between,  263. 
Chach  Sartaj,  363. 

Chambal,  61.  62. 

Chancery  Judges,  427. 

Chanda  ^hib,  69,  75,  letter  by  68; 

support  of  61. 

Chandelas,  122,  123. 

Chander  Dev,  377* 

Chandravai,  vifiage  of,  297. 

Chaori,  291. 

Chatr,  n.  283. 

Chaturbhu]  Kaul,  402. 

Chaui,  32. 

Chauth,  42. 

Chengama  Pass,  70. 

Chengir-e-pandan,  n,  288. 

Ghhando^a,  402 

Chiminagi  Appa,  437;  installation  of, 

438. 

China,  128,  242,  246; 

S,  W»,  243,  251,  257>  258, 

Sea,  249* 

Chinese,  169. 

Chital^,  Harchand,  376. 

Christian  civilization,  255. 

Scriptures,  398,  399. 
teachings,  influence  of,  241. 
pre-,  Geographical  theory,  241. 
Christianity,  294. 

Christians,  300;  churches  of  the,  12 1. 
Circassian  period,  298,  299 ►  I 

Sultans,  38. 

Circassions,  under  the,  303, 

Code,  Swiss,  425. 

Colin,  G,  S.,  n.  142. 

Columbus,  262. 

Communist  State,  48. 

Company  officials  296 
Company's  persecution,  295. 
Constantinople,  3,  128,  251,  257,  258. 
Convention  of  Kharda,  436. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  n.  89. 

Cordova,  253,  254. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  419,  421, 

Coromandel  Coast,  65,  76,  243,  248,  257. 
Cosmas,  Monk,  241. 

Cosmography,  views  about,  241. 

Court  of  Volga  Bulghars,  243. 

Crimea,  257. 

Crooke,  n.  123. 

Ctidapa,  Nabob  c^,  67. 

4 


Cultural  Activities 

Deccan. 

Bijapur — Arabic  and  Persian  manu¬ 
scripts,  451. 

Bombay — Akbar  quatercentenary, 
celebration  of,  io8. 

Madras — Exhibition  of  fslamic 
History  and  Culture,  446. 

Madras — Islamic  Series,  publica* 
tion  of,  219. 

Mysore — ^Archaeological  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Annual  Report  of  the, 
107. 

Mysore — Letter  of  Vira  Rajendra 
Wodeyar  Raja  of  Coorg,  107. 

Delhi 

A  chair  in  Islamic  Studies,  221. 

An  Inaugural  Lecture  (Economic 
Activities),  222. 

Angio-Arabic  College,  no. 

Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu  (Hind), 
109. 

Government  Pubhcity,  457. 

Hikmah,  the  meaning  of,  (discourse), 
222. 

Manuscripts,  225. 

Nadwat-ui'Musanniflw,  /zo,  222, 

Persian  Wit  and  Humour  (lecture), 
222. 

The  Jamiah  Milliyah  Ishuniyah,  109. 

The  University,  456. 

Foreign 

America — Progress  of  Islam  m  Eu¬ 
rope,  346. 

An^ca — The  Onentaiistic  Scene 
in  America,  114. 

Egypt— Jabir  ibn-Idayy^n,  347, 

London — Arabic  Listener  "  the 
Fortnightly  Journal,  348, 

Oxford — Muslims  in  European 
Balladry,  347. 

Spanish  Review — Two  New  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  **  Memoirs  "  of  the 
Ziride  King  *Abd-Allah  of  Gran¬ 
ada,  III, 

Hyuerabad-Deccan 

Authenticity  of  an  important  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  Prophet,  96. 
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Celrf^ration  of  400th  Ajanivcrsi^  ci 
the  Birth  of  Akbar,  the  Great 
Mughal  Emperor,  104. 

Da’irat  al-Maarif  of  Osmania  Uni- 
versity,  a  19,  446,  1 

Extra-Mural  Lectures  of  the  Osma-  ^ 
nia  University,  210.  j 

Hyderabad  Academy,  io6.  , 

Iqbal  Day,  Celebration  of,  331.  1 

^jaUa-i-Tailsanm,  446.  j 

Majlis-e-Uietna,  445. 

Milad  Conference,  Fifth  Session  of,  ' 

333*  .  I 

Osmania  University,  105.  1 

Quranic  Teachings.  105.  . 

The  Convocation  of  the  Osmama  | 
University,  332.  | 

The  Oriental  Research  in  the  Osm- 
ania  University,  106. 

The  Urdu  Periodicals,  214. 

North-Eastern  India  ! 

Aligarh — ^Islami  Jama'at,  340. 
Aligarh — Letters  of  Late  Dr.  Iqbal, 
343^ 

Ahgarh — Maulana  Abu-Abdullah 

Muhammad-bin-Yousuf  Surati,  226. 
Aligarh^ — The  Majlis-e-Islamia,  229. 
Aligarh— Zahra  Mosque,  231.  1 

Allahabad — Onward  343,  t 

A'zamgarh — Darul-Musannifin,  341. 
Bankipur — The  Oriental  Public 
Library,  230* 

Behar — The  Journal  of  the  Behar 
and  Orissa  Research  Society,  461. 
Bengal — Iqbal  Day  Celebrations  in 
the  Raj^ahi  College,  343- 
Thana  Bhawan — Maulana  Thanvi, 
459- 

United  Provinces — ^A  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  H.E.  Nawab  Sahib 
Chhatari,  230. 

North-Western  India 

Lahore — New  Pubheations,  466. 

— Shaikh  Muhammad  Ajshraf, 
232. 

— Tlie  Iqbal  Study  Circle, 
231. 

— Works  in  Preparation,  467. 
Punjab — The  University  Library, 
344- 

Ckilture,  15,  24;  Arya-Semitic,  29,  Bah-  | 
m^^  23;  HeBenistiG,  242:  Isla- 1 
mic,  15;  Muslim,  16.  ; 

4* 


Culture  and  Religion,  relation  of,  n.  422. 

in  Islam,  422  and  note. 
CustonMuy  law  in  Islam,  425. 
Cyrenaica,  258. 


DABBI,  AD-,  ABI  AL-^ABBAS,  176. 

Dabul,  32. 

Dacca,  258. 

Dackan,  Bawdsha  of  the,  421. 

Dada  Grudraji,  440. 

Datm,  353, 

Dahir,  123- 

Dahshudh^,  184. 

Dalai,  ad-,  277. 

Damascus,  38,  77,  79,  129,  254,  256, 
TU  299,  302. 

Dara,  397,  398,  400,  402,  403,  404, 

408,  409,  410,  in;  practical  life 
of,  398;  works  of,  399. 

Dara  Bakht,  Mirza,  284. 

Dara  Shikoh,  397,  398,  402,  412. 

Darhand,  (See  Waihand). 

Daribah,  296. 

Dastar-i-Saxbastah,  n.  287. 

Da'ud,  ibn-,  281. 

Daudpota,  n.  137. 

Daulat  Rao  Sinia,  437,  439. 

Daulatabad,  25,  269;  tort  of,  440,  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  fort  of,  439. 

David,  1 51. 

Davids,  Fort  St.,  68,  75,  76. 

Dawam,  Khwaja,  Jalaluddin,  34. 

Dawson,  Prof.,  361. 

DawQd,  26  and  note,  31. 

Dayam,  Qadi,  Muhammad,  61. 

De  Goeje,  249, 

Debal,  122. 

Deccan,  27,  28,  29,60,  61,62,  66,  71,  72, 
73,  269,  270,  affairs  of  the,  58; 
bazars  of  the,  32;  beauty  of  the, 
33;  culture  of  the,  31,  34;  factories 
in  the,  71;  glory  of  the,  33;  Great 
Ruler  of  the,  265;  history  of  the, 
271,  272,  Key  of  the,  32;  Queen 
of  the,  266;  SavicHir  of  the,  270; 
Strength  of  the,  270;  Subedar 
of  the,  57*  58,  59t  bo,  62,  63,  66* 
arms,  2^. 
army,  269. 
politics,  270,  272. 

Deccanis^  27. 

Dckni,  MaBo  Khan  (See  Mallo  Khan)^ 


n 


Delhi,  58,  S9*  61,  63,  72,  257,  286; 

297,  376;  buildings  of,  289;  capi¬ 
tal  at,  25;  Gitizeas  of,  288,289; 
City  of,  296;  Goiomsts  firwn, 
27;  Court  of,  6i;  Eiivt^at,  60; 
European,  population  in,  288; 
People  of,  283,  286,  290,  291; 
Populace  C3f,  296;  pre-mutmy,  282; 
Sultan  of,  25,  32;  Sultana  Radia  of, 
265;  Sultanate  of,  25;  throne  of, 
282, 

Delhi  Gate,  291. 

tradition,  29 
Denison  Ross,  n.  26. 

Derband,  254. 

Deussen  Paul,  400,  403. 

Dhafari,  258. 

Dharma,  423. 

Dhauq,  Shaildi  Ibrahim,  284,  286, 
Dhimmis,  126, 

Dhunkal  Singh,  286. 

Dhulhqar  Jang,  Salabat  Khan,  59,  60, 
Dihqans  of  Persia,  425. 

Dionysius  Talmarenisis,  124. 

Divine  Spirit  Holy,  407. 

Diwali,  289. 

Diwan-i-Ain,  33,  285, 

Khas,  33,  285. 

Diwan  of  Kabul,  130. 

Diwan  of  Public  Worics,  130, 

Doab,  414.  I 

Doabs  of  the  Kistna,  Bhima  and  Tunga- 
bhadra,  418, 

Dodwell,  68. 

Domenico  Trevisnao,  n.  36. 

Dowson,  n.  124. 

Dozy,  nn.  147  and  148,  249,  nn.  298, 
299,  300,  301  and  302. 

Duff,  Grant,  nn.  418,  437,  438,  and  439. 
Dunanah,  Nawab  of,  288. 

Dulab,  battle  of,  n.  3. 

Dupleix,  61,  63,  66,  70,  75, 

Duqmaq,  ibn-,  n,  300,  n.  302. 

Dutch  Jurist,  432. 

Dutch,  90. 


EAST  INDIES,  243. 

Eastern  thinkers,  433. 

Edict  of  1936;  Imperial,  54. 
Education  Islamic  theory  of,  319, 
Education  in  Islam,  317. 


244,  49,  254,  255,  256,  257.  258, 
302,  374,  433,  435;  Abbasid 

Caliphs  in,  36;  Canals  in,  n.  144, 
Conquest  o£,  244;  FellalKen  oi, 
425,  85:  viceroy  of,  298. 

Egyptian  tract,  n  15 1. 

Elders,  choice  of,  382,  387,  391. 

Elliot,  Mr.,  296,  361,  364. 

England,  88,  92;  Anglo-Saxon,  434;  King 
of,  89. 

English,  conflict  with  the,  421,  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the,  438;  interference  of 
,  the,  58;  peace  with  the,  89;  war  with 

i  the,  89,  90. 

Government,  treaty  with  the, 

1  417- 

language,  295. 

I  literature,  49. 

I  Enoch,  151.. 

Ethics,  16. 

I  Euphrates,  425. 

I  Europe,  251;  geography  of,  250,  nations 
I  of,  91 ;  States  of,  40;  the  Company 

in,  416;  the  Sick  Man  of,  435. 
European  ally,  417. 

Evliya  (Celebi),  nn.  143,  144,  145,  146, 
147  151. 

Eyre  Cotte,  Sir,  n.  89,  n.  91. 


FADL,  ABU'L-,  IBN  AL-  'AMID, 
gj£i77,  180 

Fadl  b,  Yahya,  Barmecide,  n.  145. 
Fadlm,  ibn-,  243,  244,  247. 
Fadiu'l-Lah  Inju,  Mir,  32. 

Fakhr  ad-Din  ar-R^,  161  note,  n.  163, 
164. 

Fakhr-i-'Adil  Fakhri,  n.  49. 

Fakhru'd-din,  Mirza,  286,  287. 
Fakhr-ud-Dowla,  Vizier  of,  179,  18 1,  182. 
Fane,  Sir  Henry,  286. 

Farabi,  al-,  Abu-Nasr,  180. 

Faraj,  Abu'l-,  180,  248. 

Faraj,  Sultan,  37. 

Farid'ud-Din  ‘Attar,  135. 

Farighunid  dynasty,  251. 

Faxis,  al-,  Ahmad  ibn,  180,  183, 

Fanner,  nn.  273,  274,  278  and  281. 
Farrukh  Siyar,  a  Farman  of,  441. 
Farrukhabad,  362;  brokers  of,  293. 
Famikhnagar,  Nawab  of^  288. 

Fars,  s,  258,  commodities  of,  7. 
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Faryab,  371. 

Faraan,  37a 

Farzand-i-LS'iq  Rubi-u’s^Saitanat  ‘Azam 
-u*HJmart  yamid-uUah  E>3lnish- 
u'l-Molk  Mirza  Mughal  Beg  Khan. 
Fas  (Fez),  257. 

Fatalism,  203,  204,  205. 

Fatalist,  204. 

Fatehpuri  mosque,  291. 

Fathpur  Sikri,  133. 

Fatmia,  n.  279,  381. 

Fatimat  az-!^hra,  195. 

Fatimid  caliph,  251. 

Fatimid  Kingdom,  374. 

Fatimids  (Sadats),  199,  249. 

Faujd^  of  Baklana,  6. 

Fazari,  al-,  254. 

Fellaheen  of  Egypt,  425, 

Fenshta,  (see  Firishta). 

Fez,  254,  258. 

Find,  n.  277. 

Fiqh,  424,  429,  432. 

Fiidausi  Milfennary  Celebrations,  49. 
Firishta,  26  and  note,  31,  32,  266,  nn, 
267,  268,  and  269,  271,  272. 

Firoz,  m  26,  27  and  note,  32,  33. 

Firoz  Jang,  GhSziuddin  Khan,  59. 

Firoz  Shah,  31. 

Firoz  Shah  Tughlaq,  399. 

Firozi,  32. 

Firuz^ad,  265,  266,  269,  270. 

Firuz  Shah  Bahmani,  265,  271. 

Floyer,  Governor,  68, 

Forbes,  n.  123. 

Forrest,  nn,  89  and  437, 

France  88,  416;  Engagements  with,  41 6j 
King  of,  Wakii  from,  417. 
Franco-Maratha  alliance,  415. 

Frank,  Othmar,  40P. 

“  Franks,”  31. 

Fraser,  nn.  437  ^d  438,  439  and  note. 
French,  90,  92;  interference  of  the,  58. 
French  alliance,  417, 

French  envoy,  90. 
jurist,  427. 
negotiations,,  416, 

Revolution,  120. 

Frescobaldi,  nn.  299,  301,  and  302, 

Fauti,  al-,  Hiriiam,  154, 

Fuliarton,  CoL,  95. 

Furat,  ai-,  limits  of  5. 

Furat,  ibn-ul-,  nn.  37  and  298* 

Fxistat,  249. 

Futteh  Ally  Khan,  421. 

Pyzee,  A.  A-  A.,  n.  424. 


Gi^RIEL.,  151,  407. 

Gaikwar,  377, 

Gajendra^uh,  fort  of,  418,  420. 

G^ges,  374»  375,  376. 

Gen^  (Jinji),  68,  69. 

Geografjhy,  Dark  j!^e  of,  24J;  descrip¬ 
tive,  242;  Greek  contritmtions  to, 
241;  Muslim  contriburioTOtt  to,  241; 
Roman  contributions  to,  241. 
Geographical  conceptions,  259. 
Geographical  thought,  242. 

George,  Fort  St.,  95. 

Germany,  253,  400. 

Ghadir-^-Khumm,  196. 

Ghadwad  clan,  377. 

Ghausi,  al-,  Qansuh,  37. 

Gharid,  al-,  277,  278. 

Ghauwasi,  399. 

Ghaziuddin  Khan,  57,  66;  Firoz  Jang, 
60,  71,  72,  74,  junior,  67. 
Ghazna,  Kings  of,  375;  Mahmud  of,  374. 
Ghaznavid  period,  374. 

Ghaznavide  rule,  399. 

Ghaznavids,  29. 

Ghazni,  257,  n.  302. 

Ghaznin,  128.  n.  150. 

Ghazzali,  al-,  n.  150,  163,  404. 

Ghisteie,  Joos  Van.,  n.  302. 

Ghiyath,  130. 

Ghiyath  Beg,  130. 

Ghiyath,  Mirza,  130. 

Ghiyath,  Muhammad,  Khan,  415. 

Ghiyath  Muhammad,  Mirza,  130. 
Ghiyathu’d-din,  n.  26,  27,  31. 

Ghori,  Malik  Saifu’d-din,  28  and  note, 
272. 

Ghori,  Shihabuddin,  376,  377. 

Ghuiam  Husain  Khan,  n.  438. 

Ghuzayil,  al-,  281. 

Gilan,  alumni  of,  35. 

Goa,  257,  ^72»  41 7- 
Gode,  n.  26. 

Goetz,  34. 

Golconda,  31,  35. 

Goldziher,  77,  nn.  84,  151  and  300* 
Goitakri,  soldiers  at,  438. 

Gorakhnath,  419. 

Gorakhpore,  403. 

Goshwirah,  n,  287. 

Goudwana,  country  of,  270. 

Govardhan  (see  Umim). 

Govin  Rao  Kale,  440. 

Gozganan,  371. 

Granada,  *53^  254. 

Grant  Duff,  nn.  418,  437,  438  and  439, 


Oreat  War,  433. 

Greek  civilisation,  167. 

feamii^,  433. 

Greeks,  244,  261. 

Pagan,  241. 
the  ancient,  150. 
of  Alexandria,  168, 

Gregorian  calendar,  172, 

Grohmann,  n,  36. 

Grotius,  432. 

Gudraji,  Dada,  440. 

Gujar,  377. 

Gujrat,  268,  270,  362,  369,  371. 

Gtijiat  (Gujarat),  Kingdom  of,  270; 
Mahmud  Ba'ighra  of,  270;  Mar¬ 
kets  of,  32;  Sidharaj  Jaya  Sinha  of, 
m  123. 

Gulbadan,  n,  292. 

Gulbarga,  25,  32,  33»  265. 

court  at,  27;  Sultans  at,  28;  tombs 
at,  29;  town  in  (see  Udgir). 
Bahmanis,  28^ 
fort,  30. 

Sultanate,  28. 

Sultans,  31. 

Gurgaon  (see  Sitla)* 

Gurjarparthar,  Raja  of  the,  376,  377. 
Guzerat,  66,  73. 

Guzg^an,  251. 

Gwalior,  family  of,  n,  297;  Raja  of,  375. 


HABASH,  244. 

Hadar,  260. 

Hadith,  406. 

Hadith,  Ashab'-i-,  408;  Quran  and 
the,  intercalation  in,  327* 

Hafiz,  al-,  Abu-Nu‘aim  al-Isfahani,  186. 
Ha&z  of  Shir^,  Khwaja,  32. 

Haft  Gumbad,  31. 

Haider  Aii,  nn,  89,  and  91,  414. 

Haik,  al-,  249* 

Haital,  373. 

Haiyal  (see  Jaipal). 

Hajar,  ifcai-,  n.  2,  10. 

Hajj,  al-,  ibn  n.  298,  299,  300  and  note, 
30a. 

Hajj,  Qala'unid  prince,  n.  302- 
Ha  jjaj,  al-,  5,  8,  9.  10, 12, 14,  n-  120,  121, 
Hakam,  al-,  ibn  ‘Abd  al,  n.  278,  281. 
Hamackn,  183. 

Hamad^,  d-,  (Abu-Bakr  b-  Muham- 
nmd  b.  Ishac}  b.  al-Faqih),  247, 
250. 


Hainan,  155, 

Hamat,  house  of,  256;  tribe  of,  2.55* 
Hamavi,  255i  Yaqut,  255, 

Hamdani,  al-,  Abu  al-Husain  Aliy  ibn 
al-Hasan  al-Husaini,  178. 
Hamdanids,  29. 

Hamdullah  Mustawfi,  256. 

Hamidullah,  E>r.  Md.,  nn.  425  and  428, 
43 1 »  432- 

Hamidullah,  Nawab,  284. 

Hammad  b-  Salama,  156. 

Hammer,  J-  von,  n.  143- 
Hampi,  34. 

Hanafi  System,  434. 

Hanafitc  (s),  82,  83,  84- 
Hanbalite  School,  77,  80,  434. 

Hangehow,  258. 

Hansi,  257- 

Hanzala  ibn,  ash-Sharaqi,  280. 

Harb,  Banu’l  (Harbis),  198- 
Harchand  Clhitalrai,  376. 

Harff,  Arnold  v,  n.  299,  300  note,  nn. 
301  and  302. 

Han  Pandit,  418,  419,  420- 
Plari  Pant  Phadke,  41 7, 

Harish,  al-,  b.  Hilal,  n-  13. 

Harith,  136. 

Harr^,  124- 
Harsha,  376. 

Harun,  195, 

Harwi,  al-,  Shaikh,  255. 

Hasan  Khan,  33,  265. 

Hasan,  al-,  ibn  al-Hasan  ibn  ‘Ali  abi- 
T^b,  279,  280. 

Hashim,  384. 

Hasharites,  160  and  note. 

Hassan  b.  Thabit,  383. 

Hastings,  414. 

Hauqal  (Hawqal),  ibn-,  126,  127,  244 
249,  251,  262,  3bo,  371. 
Hayyan,  iu-,  176,  181,  182,  183,  n.  185. 
Hegel,  408. 

HeUenistic  culture,  242. 

Hemapal,  277, 

Henry,  Sir,  (see  Fane). 

Herat,  247. 

Herat,  257;  border  of,  294;  Shah  Kamran 
of,  294;  territory,  294, 

Hidayat  Mubi-ud-din  Kh^  (Muzzafar 
Jang),  69. 

Hidayat,  Ri^a  Quli  Khan,  135. 
Hidayat-ud-din  Khan,  71. 

Hiiri  Era,  18. 

Hifel  b.  Abi-Mc^muna,  156. 

HiUa,  Qadi  of,  256. 
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Himalayas,  liic,  zsz,  370. 

Himut  Bbahadur,  67 

Hindi  writings,  398.  \ 

Hindu  rx>nmiuraty,  21*  . 

dome,  132,  133.  1 

faith,  doctrines  of,  398,  j 

featiires,  134.  I 

ideas,  influence  of,  399. 
jurisconsults,  429. 
knowledge  of,  41 1  * 

Kush,  257. 

Law,  423,  429- 
mystic  lore,  398. 

Rao,  297. 
rayas,  29. 

School  of  mysticism,  408. 
scriptures,  399. 
ways  of  thought,  399. 
yogis,  398- 

Hindus,  168,  253,  366. 

Hindustan,  60,  66,  73,  252, 

Hmgne,  50. 

Hirat,  Sultant  of,  35. 

Hisba  literature,  142. 

Hishto  Abul-Mundhir  ihn  al-Kalabi, 
245- 

Hisham  al-Fuati,  154.  j 

Hisham  b.  Abi- ‘Abdullah,  156.  I 

Historical  Academy,  254.  1 

Historical  Research  Institute,  Aligarh,  ' 

.  429-  1 

Hitti,  nn.  144,  145,  178  and  299.  » 

Holi,  289.  { 

Holkar,  420. 

Hokar  Malhar,  50,  72.  j 

Holkar,  Tukoji,  420.  | 

Horard  Jung,  417. 

Hormuz,  257.  j 

Home,  General,  421.  j 

Howdiwala,  Prcf.,  n.  123.  I 

Hozayen,  260.  j 

Huart,  Clement,  nn.  246  and  247.  j 

Hudlestone,  95. 

Hughes,  Admjxai,  94, 

Hujwam,  404. 

Hula,  ibn-,  263. 

Humayun,  27  n.  28,  34,  265,  266, 

267,  and  268. 

Hume,  403. 

Hurry  Pundit,  418 

Husan  Dost  Khan,  (Chand  Sahib),  75* 
Husain,  Qala'unid  prince,  m  302* 

Hussein  Mahomed  Chan,  58. 

Hydari,  Rt.  Hon'bie  Sir  Akbar,  15, 

Hyder,  House  of,  90. 


Hyderaba.d,  28  n.  35,  369.  377/  459‘ 
alliance  wifli,  420;  famiHes  df,  20; 
Islanuc  Culture,  431;  Niaam  of, 
417,  rcinforccm«it  from,  418. 
Court,  420. 


IBRAHIM  AL-FARKI  aSTAKHRf), 
^  263. 

Ibrahim  b,  Ya'qflb,  253. 

Id^h,  289. 

Idns,  151. 

Idrisi,  244,  248,  254,  255»  2^3' 

Idrisi,  al-,  Abu- ‘Abdullah  Muhammad 
b.  Muammad  b.  ‘  Abdullah,  b» 
‘Idris  ash-Sharif,  254. 

‘Ijli,  al-,  Sa‘id  ibn  Muhammad,  280. 

Ijma,  424. 

Ikhwan  as-Safa,  259. 

Ilahi  calendar,  Akb^’s,  167. 

Iltutmish,  Sult5n,  362. 

‘Imad,  ibn  al-,  n.  80. 

‘Imad-ud-Din  Muhammad  ibn  Q^im  120. 

‘Imadul-Mulk,  74- 

‘Im^  Ahmad,  78. 

Iimmat,  Khilafat  and,  difference  between, 
199. 

Imperial  Records  Department,  n.  88. 

India,  130,  133,  249,  251,  252,  257,  363 
367.  371-  376,,  434/  435/  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in,  429;  ancient, 
434;  artists  of,  133,  British  ad¬ 
ministration  m,  295;  British  do¬ 
minions  in,  295,  capital  of,  370, 
374;  contact  of  Islam  with,  399; 
European  historians  of,  361;  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers  in,  415;  Europeans 
in,  31,  geography  of,  252;  Govern¬ 
ments  in,  91;  history  of,  271; 
Mapillah  of,  425;  mid-eighteenth 
century  in,  57;  Mughal  rule  in, 
397;  Muslim  rule  in,  399;  North, 
60;  south  57;  Upper  27. 

Indian  artist,  132. 

Empire,  Capital  of,  371. 
languages,  252. 

Ocean,  243,  252,  261^ 
powers,  coniination  cf,  415, 
conflict  with,  414;  negotiations 
by,  416. 

Intercalation  in  ihe  Quran  and  the 
Hadith,  327 » 

International  law,  434. 

Intizamud  Daula,  59,  60. 
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II,  435. 

Iran,  49,  130,  133;  designs  154;  geo¬ 
graphy  of,  247;  Shah  <5f,  294; 
tilings  of,  132. 

Irani,  130,  132. 

building,  133,  134. 
features,  133. 

Iranian  poetess,  135. 

Iranu'd-Dawla  Jannat,  n.  49. 

Iraq,  18,  n.  38,  203,  247,  257,  258;  camels 
in,  n,  144;  Viceroy  of,  n.  120. 

Iraq,  al-,  conqueror  of,  12. 

^isa  Khan,  31. 

Isa  Mia,  440. 

I§aba,  al,  n  10 

"I^ami,  n  26 

Isfahan  130,  135,  180,  181, 

IsfalMlni,  al-,  273. 

Isfahani,  as-S^b,  i6g. 

Isfandatmodh  Mah,  171. 

Isfezari,  Abu'l  Muzaffar,  n.  169. 

Ishaq,  n.  50,  n,  53, 

IsbSq  al-Mausili,  273,  276. 

Ishaq  b»  Husain,  254. 

Ishaq  of  Mosul,  246. 

Isl^,  ai-,  154. 

Islam,  433;  advent  of,  83;  243,  after,  434; 
authority  in,  385:  before  434; 
cause  of,  380;  character  of,  378  j 
concepts  in,  425;  conversion  to, 
425;  customary  law  in,  425;  cul¬ 
ture  in,  n.  422;  culture  of,  42; 
democrat^  of,  387;  early  days  of, 
86;  empire  of,  250;  election  in, 
386;  general  history  of,  429;  genius 
of,  381;  heritage  of,  431,  identi¬ 
fication  of,  39,  knowledge  of,  388; 
law  in,  423;  law  and  culture  in, 
422;  leaders  of  85;  legislation  in, 
385;  maxims  of,  17,  mediaeval, 
142;  moral  code  m,  n.  422;  politi- 
esd  system  of,  385,  practice  in,  82; 
Prophet  of,  40,  reforms  by,  429; 
services  to,  382,  social  order  of, 
389;  social  structure  of,  380; 
structure  of,  389;  superiority  in, 
n.  422;  supreme  power  in,  433; 
the  Gkilden  age  of,  273;  theo- 
centric,  n.  422. 

Islamic  books,  431. 

civilization,  170,  255,  259,  426, 
432- 

conquest,  242. 

countri^  167,  169,  425,  434. 
Course  of  Scif-EducaUtm  and 


Mind  Training, 

^323: 

crafts,  history  of  the,  151. 
culti^,  15,  16,  17,  431. 
domination,  429. 
government,  381. 
guilds,  142,  151. 
iurisprudence.  424,  425,  433, 
lands,  142,  258. 

law,  81,  127,  430,  434,  435  and 
note. 

Law,  sources  in,  425. 
literature,  423,  434. 
method  of  mind  training,  Ration¬ 
ale  of  the,  324. 
mysticism,  41 1. 

Political  Throry,  39f  40.  4I1  44* 

polity,  382,  384,  386. 

reform,  431* 

social  order,  383,  387. 

society,  142,  3^3.  435* 

State,  48,  385,  433. 
system  of  governutent,  40. 

Theory  of  Education,  319. 
world  250,  255 
Ismael,  151. 

Isma'il,  179. 

Isma'il  ii>n-'Abb^  177. 

Isma'ili  influence,  15 1. 

Isma'ili  movement,  142. 

Isma'ilis,  n.  150. 

Israelites,  262. 

Istakbar,  taxes  of,  9;  nature  of,  249. 
Istakhr,  179. 

Istakhri,  al-,  248,  249,  251,  367,  370, 
Istanbul,  119;  guilds  of,  n  148. 

Italian  artists,  132. 

Italians,  261. 

Italy,  21,  255,  293. 

Ithna  Ashari  Shi'a  School,  429, 
rtimad,  130,  13 1. 

rtimaduddaula,  130,  132.  133;  the  tomb 
of,  130. 

rtimadu's-Saitana,  Muhammad  Hasan 
Khan,  n.  135. 

Ttisami,  Abu'l-Fath,  50,  55. 
rtisami,  Mirza  Yusuf  KIm,  49. 
Fti^mu’l-Mulk,  49, 

lyas,  ibn-,  rm.  37,  38,  98,  300  and  301. 


JACOB,  PROPHET,  43. 

Ja'far  b.  Ahmad  al-Mari^,  246, 


Ja'far  b.  Harb,  154. 

Sa'far  b.  Mubashsher,  154. 
a'far,  ibn,  ‘Abdullah,  277,  278. 

Ja‘far  ibn  Muhammad,  274. 

Jahangir,  130,  131,  132,  133*  39®* 

Jahiz,  al-,  4,  250,  273^ 

Jabiz,  al-,  ‘Amr  b.  Bahr,  154,  185. 
Jaichal,  ]^i,  377. 

Jaihani,  al-,  248,  249,  250. 

Jaipal,  373. 

Jaipur,  29L 

Jalil  Humvi,  n.  170. 

Jalali,  Calendar,  166,  167,  169,  170,  171, 
172. 

Jalalu'd-din  Dawani,  Khawja,  34. 
Jalaluddin  Ruroi,  404. 

Jal^uddin,  Sultan,  Malik  Shah  Saljuqi, 
166,  169- 

Jalandhar,  37I,  372,  376. 

Jamah,  n.  287. 

Jamal,  al-,  battle  of,  195,  (see  Camel) 

Jamah,  al-,  Yashbak,  301 

Jami,  13s,  ^  137  and  139,  406, 

Jami',  K^jid,  284,  289. 

Jami,  Maulana  Nuru'd-din,  35 . 

Jamna  Canals,  59. 

Jamna,  13 1,  294. 

Jan  Be^,  130. 

Janardan  Shiva ji,  440. 

Janogee,  59, 

Japan,  246. 

Jarib,  n.  287. 

Jats,  123  and  note. 

Jauz,  Kingdom  of,  362,  377* 

Jauzi,  al-,  ibn,  n.  150. 

Java  434. 

Jawid  Khan,  58,  59. 

Jayaji,  Sindhia,  60,  72. 

Jayasi  Ivlalik  Muhammad,  399 . 

Jazari  al-,  36. 

Jeddah  257. 

Jerusalem  250. 

Jervis,  W.  W.,  n.  261. 

Jesus,  140  and  note  155  157. 

Jeswunt,  69. 

Jewesses,  300. 

Jews,  scrifrfure  of  the,  399;  synogogues  of 
the,  121. 

Jhajjar,  Nawab  of,  288,  292. 

Jharokah,  n.  297. 

Jibal  province,  246. 

Jihad,  128;  law  of,  432. 

Jill.  407- 

Jindh;  (see  Sarup). 

Jital  Harchand,  364. 


,  ital  Rai,  363 . 

,  izyah  (Jizya),  125,  126;  levy  of  the,  29. 
.  ob,  n.  137. 

,  ohn,  n.  140. 

.  ohnson,  Mr.,  415. 

,  oos  van  Ghistele,  n.  302. 

,  ubair,  ibn-,  254. 

.  ubbai,  al-,  AMul-Wahh^,  154. 

,  uhani,  al-,  Rifa‘at,  156, 

^  ulius  Caesar,  169. 

,  unair,  32. 

”unud,  129- 

.  urisconsults,  Hindu,  429;  Muslim,  429. 
^  urisprudence,  422;  Islamic,  424;  Muslim 
system  of,  424. 

Jurist,  Dutch,  432;  French,  427. 
Juwaim  al-,  al-C^di  Abul-Ma‘ali. 

Juzar,  362;  kingdom  of,  377. 

Juzayy,  ibn-,  257. 


KA‘B  (KALB),  135,  136. 

Ka‘b  al-Ashgari,  5,  n.  13. 

Kabir,  398. 

Kabul,  62,  128,  248,  257;  Diwanof,  130. 
Kadid,  al-,  (Qadid),  156. 

Kafi  al-Kufat,  177. 

Kahar,  n.  295. 

Kaksa,  123. 

Kalanjar,  375. 

Kalatli  b.  Shakhbar,  248- 
Kalbi,  al-,  273,  275* 

Kalbi,  al-,  ibn-,  279. 

Kalabi,al,  ibn,  Abu  Mundhir  Hisham, 

241-  ^ 

Kale,  Govind  Rao  440. 

Kalghi,  n-  287. 

Kamarband,  n,  287. 

Kambay,  257. 

Kamil,  397. 

Kamkhwab,  n.  292. 

Kamr^,  Shah,  of  Herat,  294. 

Kamrup,  257* 

Kandabel,  129. 

Kannauj,  363,  375. 

Kano j,  252. 

Karachi,  257, 

Karchobi,  n,  287. 

Karm^  5. 

Kamatak,  71;  history  of,  65, 

Karramites;  160  and  note. 

Kashmir,  248,  363,  364*  373,  374. 
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Katib,  ai-,  Yunus,  273. 

Kathiawar,  369,  371. 

Kaul,  Chatburhuj,  402. 

Kaulas,  29. 

Kazaruti,  offensive  at,  5, 

Kazi  (See  Qadi)* 

Kerch,  257. 

Khaduri,  Dr.  M.  432. 

Khadija,  84. 

Khaib^,  battle  of,  195. 

Khairat  al'Qushainyya,  9. 

Khaldun,  ibn-,  Abu-Zaid  Abdur-Rah- 
b.  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad 
Wali-ud-Din  at-Tunisi  al-Ishbili, 
126,  127,  142,  143,  148,  254,  260, 

381, .392^ 

Khalfa,  Hajji,  188. 

Khalid  b.  ^Abdullah,  9,  12. 

Khalid,  b.  al-Walid,  382, 

Khalid,  Yahyabm-,  399* 

KhaliluUah  Khan,  Mufti,  Khan  Baha¬ 
dur,  286. 

Khallikan,  ibn-,  9,  177  and  note,  179  and 
note,  n.  180,  188. 

Khandesh,  269. 

Khan-i-Jahan,  269. 

Khan-i-Khanan,  Abdur-Rahim,  399. 
Kharaj,  125,  n.  126,  127, 

Kharda  437,  Nizam  at,  438;  terms  of,  439 
the  convention  of  436,  439;  treaty  of, 

439. 

Khare,  nn.  439  and  440 
Khanjite,  Chief,  i. 

Kharijites,  200. 

Khasah,  n.  288. 

Khashabiyya,  9. 

Khaftb,  al-,  79,  hereditary,  16. 
Khathir,  §a’ib,  277, 

Khauia  bint,  Thabit,  276. 

Khawak  Pass,  257. 

Khawaxij,  381. 

Khawass,  142. 

Khawanzmi,  al,  Abu  Bakr,  176,  n.  177, 
i79»  183,  184. 

Khayyat,  al-,  Abu'l  Husain,  152. 
Khazars,  124;  land  of  ,  254. 

Khazin,  al-,  al-Isfahani,  185, 

KhazinI,  Khwajah  Abdu'r  Rahman,  n. 
169. 

Khazraj,  tribe  of,  379. 

Khazrajites,  ru  382. 

Khcrta,  33, 

JKhilafat  and  Imamat,  difference  between, 
199. 

Khiljis,  25. 


Khiwa  (Khwarizm),  25 1 , 

Khojas,  425. 

Khums,  125. 

Khur,  376. 

Khurasan,  128,  130,  183,  247,  254,  257; 
governor  of,  3,  n.  135;  Governor¬ 
ship  of,  14. 

Khurdadhbih  ibn-  (Abul-Qasim  *Ubaid- 
ullah  ibn- ‘Abdullah),  126,  127, 
245,  249.  250. 

Khusrau,  130;  Amir,  n.  283, 

Khuzistan,  5, 

Khwaja,  H^fiz  of  Shiraz,  32, 
Khwaja-i-Jahan,  Wazir,  29,  35. 

Khwaja  Jahan,  267,  268,  26g,  270,  271. 
Khwaja  Jalalu'd-din,  Dawani,  34. 

Khv^ja  Mahmud  Gawan,  265,  267,  268, 
269,  270,  271,  272. 

Khwaja  Muhammad  Sharif,  130. 

Khwaja,  the  death  of,  130. 

Khwarizm  (Khiwa),  257;  lake  of  (Aral), 
243: 

Khwarizmi,  al-,  (Muhammad  b.  Musa), 
245,  262. 

Kiiabi,  al-,  Zaid  ibn  ‘Amr,  364. 

Kimble,  G.  H.  T.,  n.  255. 

Kindi,  al-,  (Abu- Yusuf  Ya'qub),  245. 
Kindi,  al-,  Ya‘qub,  399. 

Kirkpatrick,  n,  415,  n.  419. 

Kirman,  128. 

Kirmani,  Husam  ‘Ali,  n.  415, 

Kishangarh,  Rajah  of,  288, 

Kishti,  n.  288. 

Kistna,  the,  418,  420. 

Kolas,  268. 

Korea,  246. 

Kramers,  n.  245. 

Krenkow,  Dr.  F.,  nn.  253,  275  and  281. 
Krish,  island  of,  255. 

Krishna,  418, 

Kuban  Steppes,  257,  258. 

Kuchabandi,  System  of,  296  and  note. 
Kufa,  129,  257,  260. 

Kufans,  13. 

Kufi,  al-,  ‘All  ibn  Hamid  ibn  Abi  Bakr, 
362. 

Kufiy,  al-,  Singer,  197. 

Kulwa,  257. 

Kumari,  al-,  254- 

Kumushbugha,  Amir,  298;  Mamluks  of, 
298. 

Kutufca,  n.  299. 

Kuzdar,  129. 
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LAHARA  (SEE  LAHORE) 

Lahaur  see  Lahore 
Lahiri,  257. 

Lahore,  n.  365,  371,  372,  374. 
Lakshmichiid  &th,  288. 

Lamghan  to  Qannauj,  376. 

Lammens,  n.  146. 

Lamta,  370. 

Lane,  n.  148, 

Lashkar  Khan,  Sayyed,  61. 

Lashkari,  Muhammad  Sh^,  271,  272. 
Latif,  n.  13 1, 

Latin-Germanic  culture  262. 

Law,  Hmdu,  423;  International,  434; 

Mubammadn,  ^3;  Turkish,  433. 
Law  and  Religion,  distinction  between, 

423* 

Leningrad,  371, 

Levantines,*’  31. 

Levy,  nn.  38,  142  and  259, 

Lewis,  B.,  nm,  142,  148  and  150. 

Lighton,  Lieut.,  89;  Thomas,  95. 

Lohanas,  123. 

Longhurst,  A.  H.,  34. 

Lonjuinus,  400 
Lord  Chancellor,  427. 

Louvre  Museum,  n.  36. 

Lucknow,  dynasty  of,  n.  283. 

Ludhiana,  290. 

Luke,  n.  140. 

Lytton  Library,  n.  170. 

MA'RAD,  277,  278. 

Macartney,  Lord,  88. 

Machiavelli,  293. 

Macdonald,  n.  86,  165. 

Mackenzie,  n.  72. 

Macleod,  Brigadier-General,  88,  89,  92, 
94.  95- 

Macnaughton,  Mr.,  288. 

Maepherson,  Mr.,  416,  419. 

Madhav  Rao  Narayan,  436,  437. 

Madina,  founding  of,  247. 

Madina  al-,  277,  388,  390,  391,  392; 

governor  of,  274,  275,  279. 
Madin^,  migratioruto,  166. 

Madras,  92,  94,  366;  Adyar  Library,  403; 

Government  of,  65. 

Madras  Government,  88,  90,  95. 

Madrasa  of  Bukhara,  432. 

MadrkL  254. 

Madura,  n.  91. 

Mafarrukhiy,  al-,  Mufaddal  ibn 
179  and  note,  n.  180,  183. 
Maghrib,  Berbers  of,  425. 


j  Maghribi,  ai-,  n.  300. 
j  Magians,  altars  of  the,  lao. 
i  M^  B^u,  267. 

Mah  Murza  Khan,  420. 
j  Mahad,  n,  438;  the  terms  of,  439,  440; 
the  treaty  of,  438,  439,  440. 
Mahabath  Jung,  418,  419. 

Mahanagar  (K^nker)  (see  Mankhid). 
Mahasin,  Abu'l,  n.  303. 

Mahaun,  the  Chinaman,  n.  26, 

Mahdi  Husain,  n.  25. 

Mahindarpal,  377. 

Mahesa,  407, 

Mahfil  Afroz  Ba’i,  283 
Mahfuza,  129. 

Mahi  Maratib,  n.  283. 

Mahmud,  n.,  26,  375;  Sui^Sn,  366,  377, 
Mahmud  Ba'ighra,  270. 

Mhamud  Gawan,  n.  26,  28,  34,  35,  2^, 

267,  270. 

Mahmud  Khalji,  268,  269,  270. 
Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  374;  Sultan,  252. 
Mahmud  Qari,  302. 

Mahmud  Sh^  Lashkari,  271,  272. 
Mahommad  'Ally,  91,  92. 

Mahrauli,  n.  283,  n.  289. 

Mahri,  al-,  Sulaim^,  243,  244. 
Mahrunnisa,  the  child,  130. 

Maidani,  al-,  n.  10. 

Maimun  ibn-i-Najib  Wasiti,  n.  169. 
Maisan,  governor  of,  384. 

Majid,  al-,  ibn,  (Shihib-ad-Din),  243, 
244. 

Makhduma-i-Jahan,  28.  265,  266,  26% 

268,  269,  270, 

Makidah,  al-,  4. 

Makkiy,  al-,  Silver,  197. 

Makran,  128,  365,  370,  371, 

Malabar,  128,  243;  Coast,  88,  248,  257, 
414. 

Malaga,  254. 

Ma!a-i-Marwarid,  n.  287. 

Malaya,  243,  258. 

Maldive  Islands,  257. 

Maldives,  243. 

Malet,  415, 418, 419, 420, 421;  Sir  Charles, 
421. 

Malhar  Holkar,  60,  72. 

Malik,  86. 

Malik,  al-,  *Abd,  12. 

Malik  ibn  Abi  Samb  at-Ta  i,  278. 

Malik  Muhammad  Jayasi,  399. 

Malik  Shah  Sult^  JalSluddin  SaljOqi, 
166,  170,  171,  172;  reign  of,  168, 
170. 
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system,  433. 

Maliki,  TSrilch,  i66;  Calendar,  169. 
Malikites.  84. 

Maliku*!  Kuttab,  Mirza  Mahdi  Shirazi, 
^35.  t 

Maliku'-sh-Shu'ara,  Bahar,  50 
Malleson,  68. 

Malio  Khan  I>ekni,  268,  269. 

Malwa,  60,  257,  268,  366;  invaders,  270;  j 
markets  of,  32, 

Mamluk  luxury,  298. 
period,  299. 
realm,  36. 

Sultana  (see  Shajarat). 

Sultans,  36  and  note, 
women,  302;  costumes  of,  298.  ' 

Ma'mun,  n.  38,  n.  168.  1 

Ma’mun,  al-,  Caliph,  243,  245,  254,  300. 
M^uni,  al>,  Abu-Talib,  176. 

Ma’mura,  375. 

Manes,  n,  140.  , 

Mangalore,  88,  93,  94,  95,  loss  of,  94;  | 
treaty  of,  88,  n.  91,  95,  414.  ' 

Manyer,  Raja  of,  369. 

Mam,  n.  140.  ' 

Manichaeus,  n.  140 
Manjak,  Amir,  298,  303. 

Manjra,  70.  ^ 

Manker,  (see  Mankhed),  , 

Mankhed,  369. 

Mannu,  laws  introduced  by,  122. 

Mansuett,  n.  301. 

Mansuetti,  n.  36. 

Mansur,  78;  168;  Caliph,  n.  135; 
spirit  of,  397. 

Mansur,  al-,  Abu-Bakr  b.  Muhammad,  1 

al-Malik,  b.  QalS'un,  37.  ! 

Mansur,  al-,  al-Malik,  256,  ! 

Man§ura,  129,  375.  1 

Mansurah,  249,  370.  I 

Manual  crafts,  142. 

Manucci,  397. 

Mapiilahs  of  India,  425. 

Maqdisi,  al-,  (Muqaddasi),  249,  250,  1 
263;  Bashshari,  362. 

Maqqari,  al-,  n.  273. 

Maqrizi  nn.  298,  299,  300,  301  and  302,  , 

303  and  note.  1 

Mars^hah,  170. 

Maratha  army,  66,  417.  i 

camp,  420.  I 

415,  417*  ! 

districts,  418. 

Beet,  89  ^ 

power,  414. 


Sardars,  440. 
territories,  43S. 

Marathas,  60  61,  62,  66,  91,  414,  416, 
417,  421,  436,  437;  alliance  with* 
419;  influence  of  the,  59. 

Marco  Polo,  257,  258. 

Margin,  cmi  the  ’  A  Fannan  of  Farrukh 
Siyar,  441, 

A  sketch  of  the  idea  of 
education  in  Islam, 

317- 

Addendum,  330 
Ahd-Namah,  the  Docu¬ 
ment  of  die  Prophet, 
209. 

Intercalation  in  the  (Qur¬ 
'an  and  the  Hadith, 

327.  . 

Munshi,  the  Author  of 
Sussi  Punnun,  206. 
Observations  on  Music 
in  Muslim  India,  444. 
Margoliouth,  n.  182. 

Marratha  Government,  421. 

Martineau,  n.  457. 

Marwan  ibn  al-Hakam,  277, 

Marwazi,  al-,  Ja'far  b.  Ahmad,  246. 

Mary,  272. 

Masalah,  n  .  283. 

Mashhad,  247,  257- 
Massignon,  V.,  n  148. 

Mas'ud,  252 

Mas'udi,  al-,  n,  152,  180,  244,  249,  260r 
367.  368,  369,  377,  nn.  378,  and 
.379* 

Masuljpatam,  272. 

Mathugiri,  70. 

Maturidi,  al-,  al-Imam  Abu- Mansur,  164. 
Mauphuz  Cawn,  71. 

Mauritius,  governor  of,  417. 

Mausil,  al-,  Ishaq  ibn  Ibrihim,  232,  276, 
278. 

Mawardi,al-,  10,  382,  387. 

Mawiyya,  Abi-,  9. 

Mabdni,  al-,  Abu  'Abdullah  Mui^mmad 
b.  'Abdur-Rahim,  al-Q^  al- 
Andalusi,  254, 

Mecca,  257,  277,  congregaticm  at,  244; 
founding  d,  247;  Hajj  at,  257; 
pilgrimage  to,  254,  visit  to,  n.  36, 
Medes,  124. 

Medicine,  19. 

Meditcrranean  cc^stal  regions,  244. 
Mediterranean,  the,  255. 

Meerut,  294. 
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Mehta,  363. 

Memons,  425. 

Merv,  256. 

Mesopotamia,  247,  257 » 

Metcifc  House,  xu  297. 

Mianeh,  Abdul-Hakim,  420. 

Michael,  407. 

Middes,  375* 

Middle  Ages,  262,  431;  Hindus  n,  403; 

Musalmans  in,  403. 

Mihna,  Abu-Sa‘id  of,  136* 

Miller,  K.,  262,  263. 

Minorsky,  V.,  n.  245,  251,  n.  262. 
Minstrels  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Islam, 
273- 

Minstrels,  Umayyad,  274. 

Mir  Khan,  Muhammad,  283. 

Mirza  Yusuf  Khan,  Ftisami,  49. 
Mirzapur,  294. 

Miskawaiyh,  ibn-,  181. 

Misra,  Bachaspati,  401. 

Mohammad,  43. 

Mohurs,  gold,  417. 

Mombasa,  257. 

Mongol  hordes,  245. 

Mongol  inroads,  169. 

Mongols,  34,  255,  256,  scholars  under, 
170. 

Montigny,  Mons,  417. 

Morocco,  254,  258. 

Morgan,  Col.,  Charles,  414. 

Morkt,  Mr.  Pierson,  de 
Moscow,  242. 

Moses,  155,  195- 
Mosul,  256;  Ishaq  of,  246. 

Mosili,  ah ,  Muhammad  b.  ‘Alih.  Muham¬ 
mad  al-Ansarjt,  255. 

Moti  Mas j id,  130 
Mu'adh,  424. 

Mu'awiyah,  119,  177,  198,  200,  395, 
ibn  Abi-Sufyan,  274,  277. 
Mu‘ayyad-ad-E)owla,  177,  i8i,  182,  194. 
Mubarak  Khan,  265,  266. 

Mubarrad,  al-,  n.  2,  testimony  of,  10. 
Mucat,  258. 

Muchadon  Aly,  Seyed,  72. 

Mud^,  29,  Parthal  of,  33. 

Mudhoji,  Bhonsla,  417^ 

Mufadd^h  ibn  Sa'd  al-Mafarrukhy,  179 
and  note,  n.  180. 

Muftis,  Institution  of,  428. 

Mughal  conception,  133 
emperors,  431. 

Empire,  132,  429. 


period,  133. 
rule,  history  of,  397. 

Mughals,  15;  garden- tombs  of  the,  132. 
Mughira,  al-,  9;  b.  Habna,  14. 

Muhaliab,  al-,  command  of,  i;  contribu¬ 
tion  of,  5. 

Muhaliab,  al-,  b.-Abi-Sufra,  strategy  of, 

I,  qualities  of  generalship  of,  i, 
organisation  of,  i. 

Muhaliab,  al-,  i,  14 

Muhallabi,  251,  374,  al-;  Vazier,  193. 
Muhajirin,  379,  380, 

Muhammad,  n.  26,  27,  32. 

Prince,  n.  27. 

Reality  or  Idea  of,  407. 
the  Prophet,  19,  15 1,  242. 
Muhammad,  I,  26  and  note,  28,  29. 

II,  26  and  note,  28. 

III,  Shams’ud-din,  27  and  note 
n.  28,  34. 

Muhammad  *Ali,  Nawab  of  Arcot,  65, 
66.  67,  68,  69,71,  72,  73,  74,  75, 
76  92. 

b.  'Ali  al-Hanbali,  80. 
b.  Musa  al- Khwarizmi,  245. 
b,  Qaia'un,  n.  36,  37. 
b.  Shakir,  n.  77. 
bin  Tughluq,  25. 

ibn  Q^im,  19,  I20*  121,  123,  129, 
362,  364,  376. 

Husain,  Mir,  419,  420,  421. 

Shah,  402. 

Shah,  the  Emperor,  57. 

Shah  I,  30. 

Sh^  II,  30,  31. 

Shah  Lashkaxi,  271,  272. 

Tughalq,  Sul^,  257,  258. 
Muhammadatttid,  n.  27. 

Muhammadan  Law,  423. 

Muharram,  Edict  of,  300. 

Muhibb  al-Din  al-Kha^,  79, 
Muhibullah,  Shah,  268. 

Muhtariz,  ibn-,  276. 

Mu‘in'Ud-Din,  Mir,  420. 

Mu'izz,  al-,  al-Malik,  n.  299^ 

Mujahid,  26  and  note,  31. 

Mukhtar,  al-,  6. 

Mulla  Sh^,  397. 

Muller,  Max,  401,  403. 

Mult^  n.  126,  127  128,  129,  249,  257, 
365.  368,  369.  370,  374.  375‘ 
Munaijim,  al-,  254,  Bani,  179, 

Munshi,  the  auhor  of  Sussi  Punnun, 
206,  207,  208,  209. 

Muqarrab  Khan,  31. 


Miiqtadir,  ai-,  Caliph,  248, 

Raw,  69. 

Mutiel  Oaytoti,  n.  36. 

Martsaja,  al-,  al-Zaidi,  n.  154. 

Musa,  ath-Thaqafi,  362. 

Mu^  Khan,  31, 

Musa  b.  'Abdullah  b.  Khizim,  14. 
Mus'ab,  wars  of,  6. 

Mushabbiha,  ai-,  167. 

Mushiru'bMulk,  418. 

Musi  river,  28. 

Music  in  Muslim  India,  444. 

Musi],  n.  300. 

Muslim,  Abu-,  135,  136. 

Muslim  architecture,  132. 

astronomers,  168,  169. 

Muslim  b.  'Ubais,  n.  3. 

Muslim  community,  14,  381. 
contributions,  245. 
geographps.  254,  255,  262. 
geographical  thought,  242. 
Geographicai  work,  245. 

India,  Music  in,  444. 
jurisconsults,  429. 
law,  46,  119. 

maritime  leadership,  261. 
organisation,  45. 
peoples,  435* 
period,  429, 
philo8oph€a:s,  405. 
poetry,  399. 

Polity,  40. 
religion,  426. 
rule  in  India,  399. 
scholars,  167,  399. 

School  of  Mysticism,  408. 

Society,  380,  430,  431;  struc¬ 

ture  of,  42. 

Spain,  258. 

State,  43,  44,  47,  1 19. 
theology,  44* 
world,  242,  261. 


Muslims,  17;  calendar  of,  167,  institutions 
of  the,  40;  life- history  of,  41;  non- 
Azariqa,  I* 

Muslims  of  Spain,  273. 

Mustaln-biilah,  sd-,  38, 

Mustakfi-bdlah,  al-,  37  and  note  n.  38. 
Mustamsik-biliah,  al-,  Yaqub,  38* 
Musta'$in^  al,  256. 

Mu‘ta§im-billah,  al-,  Zakariyya,  n.  38, 


MS-  300* 

Mu'tai^,  ad-,  n.  37,  167;  the  Caliph 


247. 

Mtitanabta,  al-,  180,  187, 


Mutawakkii-*ada-Albh,al-,  Mt^Kaaimmd,b, 
Ya'qOb,  37  and  note,  167. 
MutayyM,  invented  by,  300. 

Mu'ta2dlites,  152,  153,  154,  158,  165, 
179,  184,  201,  203. 

Mutiny,  295,  296,  297. 

Miithaininan  Burj,  289. 

Mmaffar  Jang,  57,  58,  6i.  62,  64,  66. 
Muzesi,  Topkau  Suaray,  n.  302. 

Muzun,  Sorcerer  of,  ii 
Mysore,  369,  415;  Raja  of,  72,  n,  92, 
the  Chief  of,  421. 

Mysore  ruler,  treaty  of,  471. 

Mysore  rulers,  conquered  by  the,  418 
Mysticism,  16;  Hindu  School  of,  40; 
Islamic,  41 1,  Muslim  School  of, 
408. 


NABATA,  mN-,  176 
Nadim,  an-,  ibn,  246 
Nadiri,  n.  55 

Nafi'  b  ai- Azraq,  followers  of,  i . 

Nah'  b.  Jubair,  156. 

Nafi'  ibn  T^nbCira,  n.  278. 

Nahdh  (see  Dalai). 

Nahsi  (^‘id-i-),  nn.  139  and  140. 

Naghat,  376. 

Nafaar  b.  Tausi'a.  14. 

Nahrawan,  battle  of,  195. 

Na'im,  an-,  Abu-'Abd,  n.  274. 

Najdah,  ai-,  4. 

Najafgarh,  291. 

Najmuddaulii  Ghulam  Haidar  Khan 
Saif  Jung,  417* 

Nakhil,  an-,  n.  156. 

Nallino,  245. 

Nana  Sahib,  n.  75, 

Nana  Famavk,  414,  415,  417,  418,  436, 
437*  438-  439-  440. 

Nanu  Punt,  438. 

Napoleonic  method,  5. 

Narayana  401. 

Narbada,  61,  62,  63. 

Nargis  B^u,  Agha,  265,  266. 

Narsingh,  33, 

Nasser  Jang  (Lashkar  Khan),  61, 

Nasir,  an,-  al-Malik,  Muhammad  b. 
QalS’un,  cl  38. 

Nasir  Jang,  57,  58,  59,  70,  61,  62,  63, 
66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  74. 
Nasir-ud-din  b.  Shibi,  301. 

Na^inil-Mulk  Mughal  *AB  Khan,  418. 
Na§r  n  b.  Ahmad,  136. 
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Natal,  modem,  244* 

Naumat  ad-Dula,  277. 

Nauroz,  168,  171. 

Nawawi,  n.  300,  432. 

Nexgimd,  415;  siege  of,  417. 

Nicholson,  nn.  138,  178  and  i86. 

Niger,  the,  244,  258. 

Nile,  the,  255. 

Ninmh-astm,  n.  287. 

Ni'matulkh  Khan,  Khwaja,  63  and  note. 
Nimtaj  Khanum,  n.  49. 

Nirun,  122. 

Nishan-i-aspi-shutri,  n.  287 
Nishapur,  256,257. 

Nizam,  58,  91,  377,  14,  416,  417,  418, 
419,  421,  437,  438,  439,  440, 
ceded  to  the  438;  claims  of  the, 
437;  court  of  the,  417,  forces  of 
the,  419,  peace  with  the,  400; 
Sardar  of  the,  440;  troops  of  the, 
420 

Nizam  'Ali,  Nawab,  414,  417. 

Nizam  'Ali  Khan,  Nawab  Mir,  437, 
Niz^  of  Hyderabad,  284,  417. 

Nizam's  Court,  the  British  agent  at,  419. 
Nizam’s  Dominions,  27,  377,  439. 

Nizam,  Sh^,  266,  268. 

Nizami,  376,  399. 

Nizamud-din  Ahmad  III,  27  and  note,  n. 
28. 

Nizamui  Mulk,  57,  60,  71,  76,  269,  271. 
Nizamul  Mulk  Asaf  J5h  I,  63,  74. 

Noah,  151. 

North  Africa,  433 . 

North-West  Frontier  Province,  371,  374* 
Northern  India,  434. 

Nu'man,  an-,  ibn  Bashir,  276. 

Nu'man  b.  Adi  al- Adawi,  384, 
Nur-Jahan,  130,  131,  132,  133,  I34- 
Nut  Muhammad  Khan,  415. 

Nurud-dm  Jami,  Maukinaj  35. 
Nur-ud-Din,  Sayyid,  417. 

Nuri,  an-,  Abu’l-Husayn,  405. 

Nusrati,  399. 

Nuwairi,  an-,  273,  300. 

OM,  YOGIS,  409. 

Om^,  n,  3. 

'Omar,  77,  85. 

Orajige,  Prince  of,  289, 

Orissa,  268,  269,  272. 

Onne,  65,  71,  92. 

Osman,  Master,  n,  36, 

Ostrort^,  Count  Lcim,  n.  433*  n,  435. 

Otto  the  Great,  253. 


Ottoman  empire,  431. 

Ottoman  Turks,  435. 

Oudh,  361,  366;  Qanauj  in,  361. 


PANCH  MAHIYAT,  <SEE  KA^iMm). 
Pacific,  tl^,  261. 

Palankeen,  373 
Palerim,  court  of,  254. 

Palestine,  249,  255,  257,  258. 

Palki  Jh^Urd^,  n.  287. 

Panjab,  Rajputs  in  the,  n,  123. 

Panldias,  289 
Parasnis,  73. 

Pargregy,  Captam,  295. 

Parsharam  Bhau,  437,  438. 

Parthal  of  Mudgal,  33. 

Paul,  Deussen,  400,  403. 

Paulas  Jovius  n.  36. 

Parvin,  49,  54>  55»  56. 

Parvin-i-I'tisami,  49. 

Patanjah,  41 1. 

Pataudi,  Nawab  of,  288* 

Pathan,  tombs  of  the,  133. 

Peacock  Throne,  282,  286,  287. 

Peking,  258. 

Perron,  du,  Anquetil,  400. 

Persia,  29,  135,  434;  Dihqaiw  of,  425, 
immigrants  from,  27;  immigrate 
into,  136;  Sassanid  ^nperors  of, 

167. 

Persian,  neo-,  poetess  of,  135;  neo- 
pqetry,  49. 
ar^tecture,  34. 
calendar,  167,  170,  171. 
civilization,  167. 
dynasty,  29. 
emblem,  33. 
empire,  n.  126,  242. 

Gulf  to  Qannauj,  371. 
influence,  34. 
language,  295. 
literature,  hi^ory  of,  49. 
maritime  activity,  243. 
poetry,  54,  135- 
Year,  167. 

Persians,  13,  124,  168,  arabicized,  19. 
Pertapa  Sing,  66,  72,  73- 
Peshawar,  366. 

Peshwa,  60,  72,  417,  419.  436,  437.  438,. 

439,  440;  court  of  the,  436. 
Peshwaship,  438. 

Phadkay,  Baba,  437. 

Phadke,  Hari  Pant,  417. 

Pharaoh,  155. 
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Pickthali,  Muhammad  hfeirmaduke,  iSt 
n.  I53»  IS4»  I55»  IS^,  iho,  162, 

Pierson  dc  Morlat,  90, 

Pingle,  440. 

Pliny,  242. 

Pol^d,  243. 

Polig^,  the  rebellious,  58, 

Political  Theory,  Islamic,  39. 

Polity,  Muslim;  40,  Islamic,  42,  45,  47. 

Pondicherry,  68,  69,  71,  416;  French 
Governor  at,  61;  70,  General  of, 
417,  Historical  Society  at,  65, 
the  French  at,  76. 

Poona,  369,  414,  415,  416,  417,  418, 
419,  420,  421,  436,  439.  440. 

Poona  Court,  440. 

Poona  Darbaj,  414,  415. 

Pope,  40. 

Portajani  (Portoiano)  charts,  261. 

Portuguese,  261. 

Posidominus,  262. 

Prakrits,  400. 

Prophet,  17,  18,  39,  40,  43,  47,  n.  48.  78. 
87,  166,  178,  199,  204,  378,  381, 
384,  424,  425,  426,  432;  accordii^ 
to  ^e,  10;  death  of  die,  378;  prac¬ 
tice  of  the,  424;  revelation  to  the, 
433;  traditions  of  the,  424. 
the  document  of  the, 

Ptolemy,  341,  242,  243,  244.  i45.  255, 
256,  261,  262. 

Punjab,  364,  366,  368,  371,  374,  425 

Pyrenees,  hieghts  of  the,  242. 


QADAR,  365, 

Qadi  Muhammad  E)a3^am,  61. 

■Qa^  Shuraih,  81. 

Qadid  (al-Kadid),  1 56, 

<^adis,  429. 

Qam,  al-,  Abu  Tamahan,  280,  281. 
'C^rawan,  260, 

•Qais,  ibn-,  ar-Ruqayyat,  nn.  276  and  277, 
C^iyyim,  ibn  (ah),  n*  78,  79,  84, 
•Qala'dar,  n,  286, 

Qaiamdiu,  389. 

Qala^unid  prince,  n.  302. 


Qalqashandi,  nn»  37,  38,  and  300, 

Qunruddin  (Vkier),  59. 

Qand,  277. 

Qandahar,  130,  366. 

Qandhar,  32,  128,  269,  270;  battle  of,  271; 
siege  of,  397. 

Qannauj,  361,  362,  363,  364.  365,  368. 
369,  370,  371.  372,  373.  375.  37h, 
377;  Boundanes  of,  3^;  CSty  of, 
361;  historical  description  of,  361; 
m  Sind,  361;  location  of,  367; 
Persian  Gulf  to,  371;  Raja  of,  363, 
368;  rule  of,  363. 

Qanauj  in  Oudh,  361,  374. 

Qannauj  to  Tibet,  370, 

Qansuh  al-Ghauri,  37. 

Qari  Mahmud,  302. 

Qlsh^i,  181. 

Q^im  ath-Thaqah,  363. 

C§sim  ibn-,  Muhammad,  362,  364,  376. 

Qatari  b.  al-Fuja*a,  6, 

Qaytbay,  Sultan,  301* 

Qazwin,  Taliqan  of,  179. 

C^ZwIni,  142,  248;  ^kariya,  256. 

Qinnauj  in  Sind,  362. 

Q^an,  2. 

Qiyas,  425. 

Qaartremere,  n,  301. 

Quba,  al-,  II. 

Qubacha,  Amir-i-,  362. 

Quba'iy,  al-  al-Isfihani,  176  and  note, 

^  179.  185. 

Qudama,  n.  126,  248. 

Queen  Victoria,  292. 

(Jim,  55. 

Quraish,  18,  379,  380,  381,  382,  383.  384* 

386. 

Quraishite,  n.  278,  n.  382. 

C^’an,  39,  43,  81,  83,  86,  424,  425; 
announcements  of  the,  242;  com¬ 
mands  and  prohibitions  in  the,  17, 
18,  compared  with  the,  425;  ex¬ 
egesis  of  the,  32;  study  cJ  the, 
399;  text  of  the,  425. 

Qur‘^  and  the  Hadith,  Intercalation  in 
the,  327. 

Qushairiyya,  al-,  Khairat,  9. 

Qutaiba,  ibn-,  n  2.  9,  273,  n.  281. 

Qutb  Minar,  288. 

Qutb  Sahib,  n.  283,  290. 

Qu^,  the,  282,  283,  285. 

<Jitb-u‘d-din,  Ait^;  28. 

Qutb-ud-din  Bakhtiyar  Kaki,  n.  283. 

Qutbud-din  Mutarak  Shah  Khilji,  25. 

Qu^idar,  135;  Rabija  of,  135- 
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RABIA,  13^,  136. 

Rabia  bim-i  Ka*b  of  Quzdari,  135. 
Rabbihi  ibn  Abd-,  273. 

Reu^,  SuMna,  265. 

Raghib  al-l$£aham,  n.  184. 

Raghoba,  war  of,  415. 

Ra^xaji  Bhonsale,  438. 

Raghtmatb  Rao,  440. 

Ra^^otim  Rao,  437,  440, 

Rlhib,  ar-,  ibn  n.  301. 

Raichur,  26S,  414,  418,  41^,  421, 

Raisz,  n.  262. 

Raja  Rama  Mohan  Rai,  400. 
Rajahmundry,  Nawab  of,  63. 

Raj^,  1 2 1. 

RajiyapaJ,  377, 

Rajmund^  26S. 

Rajputs,  in  the  Panjab,  n.  123. 
Rsunanujacharya,  401. 

Rampur,  369. 

Ramayan,  372. 

Ranade,  401,  403. 

Rangin  Mahal,  33. 

Rasa  Khan,  399. 

Rasal  (see  Sephras). 

Rashid  Ri^,  Muhammad,  n-  79. 

Rastia,  420. 

Rasul  Muhammad  Khan,  58. 

Rawar,  122, 

Ray  (Rayy),  ar-,  181,  n.  183,  205. 
Rayadrug,  70. 

Raymond,  under  the  command  of,  440. 
Ra^  *Ali  Khan,  61, 

R^,  ar-,  al-Imam  Fakhr  ad-Din,  161  and 
note,  n*  163,  164, 

Razi,  ar-.  Shams' ud-Din  Muhammad 
ibn-i-Qaus,  m  137,  141. 

Records  Department,  Imperial,  n,  88. 
Revolution,  Turkish,  435. 

Reza  Shah  Phaiavi,  49. 

Rida  Quli  Khan  Hidayat,  135,  137, 

Ri£a‘at-d-Juhani,  156. 

Ritter,  n,  36. 

Roer,  401, 

Roger  n,  254, 

Roger,  King  of  Sidly,  263. 

Roman  Empire,  n.  126,  242. 

Trade,  243. 

type  of  (^liendar,  167. 

Romaiis,  169,  244,  262. 

Rousseau,  42, 

Rowtee,  Mr.,  362. 

Rudaki,  136,  n.  140. 

Rukn-ud-Dowla  ibn-Buwayah,  i79- 


<  Rumi,  Jalaiuddia,  404. 

Ruqad,  al-,  13. 

Ru<g^y>^t,  ar-,  ibn-Qais,  n.  276,  n.  277^ 
Ruska,  J.,  n.  142 
Russia,  southern,  243. 

Rustah,  ibn-,  (Abu  *Ali  Atmaad 

mad  b,  Isl^  b.  Rustah),  247. 
Rustami,  ar-,  Abi-^'id,  176,  179. 
Rustum,  67. 


SABA,  MUHAMMAD  MUZAFFAR 
HUSAYN,  n.  135. 

'  Sabha,  Nagari  Pracharmi,  400. 

§abi,  as-,  Abu-Ish5q,  176^  185. 

Sabur  (Shapur),  16. 

Sachau,  nn.  252  and  253. 

Sa'd  b.  Abi  Waqqas,  277,  391. 

Sa'd  b.  Ubada,  379,  380,  381,  386. 
Sadduck,  Md.,  75,  76. 

Sadlier,  95. 

Sadi  al-Shari'a,  n.  82. 

SsKlr-ainin,  n.  286. 

Sadr-i-Jalwn,  Shustary,  271. 

Sadr  Jahan,  32, 

Sadniddin,  n.  187. 

Sadr-us-Sudur,  n.  286. 

Safdar  Khan,  Sist^i,  31. 

Safdar  Jang,  59,  60,  6i,  62. 

Safi-'ud-din  Shih,  132. 
j  Sagar,  rebellion  of,  30. 

§ahaba,  390,  393  ►  394- 
Sahara,  244. 

I  Sadiib,  as-,  ibn  ‘Abbid,  Abu’al-Q^im 
'  Isma*il,  ibn  abi  al-Hasan, 

ibn  al- 'Abbas  ibn  ‘Abbad,  ibn 
Ahmad  ibn  Idris  at-Taliqani,  176 
177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  182,  183, 
184,  185,  nn.  186,  187,  188,  189, 
193*  I95t  i97»  198.  i99i  200,  20r, 
203,  204,  205. 

"  Sahibqiran-i-Dil  397. 

Sahistan,  City  of,  122. 

9a*ib  Khathir,  277. 

^'id,  Abu-,  136 
Saifiiddin  Gore,  272. 

Saifud-dowla,  n.  187. 

Sa'id  'Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  IjasgSia 
1  ibn  Thabit,  275,  276. 

I  Sa'id  ibn  al-'As,  277. 

I  Sa'id  ibn  Muhammad  ad-ljfi,  280- 
Sair-i-Gulfaroshan,  289. 


‘Sa^ar  ibn  Rai  Badai  Rai^  363,  376* 
'Sajun  Lai,  n.  436. 

^Sakhawi,  35,  n.  37,  n.  38. 

Sal2^t  Jang,  67,  74,  75- 

SalSlbat  KJbii  Dhulfiq^  Jung,  5^. 

as-,  Abul  Husain,  176  and  note. 
Salapur,  372. 

Sakr  of  Shiraz,  50,  n.  55. 

^labai.  Treaty  of,  414. 

Salem,  70. 

■Salpari,  372. 

78. 

Salihini,  al-,  Father  Anton,  n.  164. 
Saljuqi  Empire,  167. 

^Saljuqi,  Sultan  Jalaiuddin  Malik  Shah, 
166. 

"Salm  al-IGiasir,  n.  277. 

Kalman  Farsi,  151, 

Salpi  Ghats,  438. 

-Salunon,  289. 

^Sam  ani,  n.  135. 

Samanid  Court,  248. 

Samaritans,  300. 

Samarra  (Surra-man- ra  a),  245,  246. 
Samhudi,  as-,  As-Sayyid  ash-Sharif  Nu- 
ruddin  'Ali,  n.  156. 

Samru,  Begam,  291,  293. 
Samsam-ad-Dowla,  182. 

San'a*,  249, 

Sane,  n.  436. 

Sankara,  402,  408. 

Bankaracharya,  401. 

Sankarananda,  401. 

Sanskrit,  252;  mystical  works  in,  398, 
phonetics  of,  400. 

'Sanskrit  works  translated  into  Persian, 
399*  ' 

5aqati,  as-,  nn.  142,  144,  145,  146,  149. 
Saqifa  of  Banu  S^'ida,  379,  386. 
^Saracens,  contact  with  the,  431;  successes 
of  the,  3. 

-Saracemc  women,  298. 

Saretkhsi  (Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  at- 
Tayyib),  245. 

“Sardhana,  palace  in,  292. 

Sardinia.  258. 

^arkar,  J.,  nn.  6i  and  72. 

Sarpedi,  n.  287. 

Sarraj,  Abul-Nasr,  408, 

Sarup  Singh  Rajah,  of  Jindh,  292. 

Sassanid  emperors,  167. 

Sassanids,  n.  126^ 

Batara,  437, 

Sa*udi  Arabia,  regulations  of,  n.  I47' 
Saunders,  n.  91. 


Sauvaget,  Prof.,  J.,  n.  301. 

Sawa,  183. 

Sawda'  ibn'l-,  394. 

Scandinavian  countries,  243. 

Schefer,  n.  36. 

Schelling,  400, 

Scholten,  n.  300. 

Schopenhaur,  400. 

Schrader,  403. 

Schreiner,  n.  77.! 

Scythians,  242. 

Seistan,  474. 

Selju{|ids,  29. 

Semitic  civilization,  29. 

Sen,  Dr.  S.  N.,  95. 

Senegal,  244, 

Sephras  ibn  Rasal,  376. 

Sera,  69,  70. 

Seraphiel,  407, 

Serapion,  ibn-,  247, 

Seringapatam,  93,  95. 

Seth,  151. 

Sha'ban,  Sultan  al-Mahk  al-Kamil,  n.  302. 
Shafi^i,  86. 

Shafi'i,  ash-,  As-Sayyid  al-Sharif  Nurud- 
din  *Ali  as-Sinhudi,  n.  156. 
Shafi'ite  doctor,  432. 

Shafi'ite  System,  434. 

Shafites,  84. 

Shah  'Alam,  282,  284. 

Shah  Bazar  Mosque,  3 1 . 

Siah  Jahan,  285. 

Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  61,  67. 

Shah  T^dimasp,  130. 

Shah  Waiiullah,  nn.  380  and  381. 

Shah  of  Iran,  294. 

Shahriastani,  ash-*  n.  152. 

Shahriyar,  ibn-,  Buzurg,  243,  244,  476. 
Shahryar,  134,  167 
Shahu,  Raja,  70. 

Shaibani,  ash-,  Abu-Halim,  363. 

Shaikh  Shihabuddin  Suharwardi,  35. 
Shaizar  'Aii  ibn  Ja'far  of,  247. 

Shajarat  ad -Durr,  299,  302. 

Shakarkhora,  29. 

Shakranwan  in  Bihar,  n.  78. 

Shamistan,  248. 

Shams  ad -Din  Abu  'Abdallah,  n.  77. 
Shamsud-din,  27. 

Shamsud-din  Dawud  II,  n.  26. 
Shamsud-din  Muhammad  III,  27  and 
note,  28. 

Shamsud-Din  Muljammad  ibn-i-Qays 
ar-R5i,  n.  X37. 
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Shanoor  (Savnur)  fUi  of,  420,  Ae  Nawab  ci 
420. 

Shapur,  (Sabur),  167. 

Shaghab,  battle  of»  27* 

Sharaii,  ash-,  n.  280. 

^larf-ud-din  Khan,  Hakim,  2^3,  286. 
Sharia,  minutiae  of  the,  435 
^^at  (Shairi'a)  423,  427, 

Shariat  Act  1937,  425. 

^larif  Khan,  &yyed,  61. 

Sharif,  Khwaja  Muhammad,  130. 

Sheabud  din  Cawn  Vizier,  74. 

Shclkar,  Abba,  440. 

Sherif  Mahomed,  68. 

Sherwani,  n.  26,  n.  29,  35. 

Shi'a  creed,  200,  Tafdili,  200 
^*as,  85. 

Shibl,  N^ir  ud-din  b  ,  301. 

Shihabud-din  Ahmad  I,  n.  27. 
Shihabuddm  Ghori,  376,  377. 

Shihabuddin  Khan,  Bahadur,  Fattch 
Jang,  76 

Shiraz,  247,  250,  257,  365,  366;  Khwaja 
yafiz  of,  32;  Saiar  of,  50  n.  55. 
Shiite,  201;  jurisprudence,  434. 

Shivaji,  Janardhan,  440, 

Shraqi,  ash-,  ibn-,  Hanzaia,  280. 

Shuhba,  Qai,  ibn,  n.  300. 

Shuja  at  Jang,  61, 

Shura,  388,  389,  391,  392. 

Shuraih,  Qadi,  81, 

Shu'ubiy,  178  and  note. 

Sicily,  254;  Christian  King  of,  254. 
Siddeqta,  440. 

Siddiq  Hasan  Khan  Bahadur,  Nawab, 
n.  85. 

§iddiqi,  A.  M.,  n.  31, 

Sidoq,  as-,  176. 

$i£5n,  195. 

Sijistan,  128;  limit  of,  3. 

Sikandara,  130,  133. 

Sikander  Khan,  269. 

Sikri,  Fatehpur,  133. 

Sill-wa-Sillabra,  victory  at,  6,  ii,  12. 

Sina,  ibn-  'Ali,  259. 

Sind,  1 19,  nn.  120  and  121,  122,  128, 
361,  365.  369,  370,  371, 

374,  376;  Arab  administration  of,  I 
119,  ArBb  Governors  of,  120,  220; 
assessment  on,  12;  conquest  of, 

1 19,  362,  Qannauj  in,  361;  rulers 
of,  362;  the  rivers,  366,  368. 
Smdbad  the  sailor,  243,  244. 

Sindhia,  417;  Jayaji,  60,  72;  Mahadaji, 
414. 


Sindk,  438,  439;  Daulat  Rao,  437,  439 

Sindian  troops,  124- 

Sindians,  nn  120  and  121,  124. 

Sinha,  N.  K.,  n.  414 

Sinha,  Sidharaj  Jaya  of  Gujrat,  m  123. 
Sinope,  257. 

Sipar,  n.  287. 

Shaf,  257- 

Sirafi,  Abu-Zaid,  243,  246,  361,  364,  377 
Sirafi,  ash-Shaildi  Abu-Sa‘id,  187. 

Siraj -ud-din,  n.  284. 

Sirpi,  70. 

Sirsa,  257. 

Sist^,  248. 

Sivasthan,  Raja  of,  363. 

Skinner,  Coi  ,  282,  288,  297. 

Slav,  253. 

Smith,  Vincent,  n.  131,  361,  377. 

Sohan  Lai,  Rajah,  283,  284,  285. 

Solha,  Khamb  Masjid,  33. 

Somnath,  253. 

Sonargaon,  258- 
Sorcerer  of  Muzun,  1 1 . 

Soubha,  417, 

Souillac,  Vicomte,  de,  417. 

Spain,  250,  251,  254,  260;  Arab  of,  273; 

Muslim,  58;  Muslims  of,  273* 
Spain  to  Afghanistan,  168. 

Spaniards,  90 
Sprenger,  248. 

Srmivas  Row;  Wakil,  nn,  89  and  91, 

State  interests,  of  the,  8;  premier  of  the, 
436;  Supreme  office  of  the,  436. 
Staunton,  95. 

Strabo,  242. 

Strange,  Le,  247,  n.  251. 

Subeaar  of  Agra,  59;  ofBerar,  61;  of  the 
Deccan,  57,  58,  60,  66. 

Subbayyan,  Vakil,  69, 

Subramaniam,  73, 

Subuktagin,  374. 

Sudan,  244,  251,  255;  geography  of,  251. 
Sufdar  Aii  Khan,  67,  75 
Sufi,  Abdur-Rahman,  263. 

Suh  influence,  15 1. 

Sufi  philosophy,  398. 

Sufistic  cosmologies,  407. 

Sufistic  works,  399. 

§uffa,  abi-,  sons  of  ,  2. 

Sufyan,  Abu-,  n  383. 

Suharwardi,  Shaikh  Shihabuddin,  35. 
Sukaina  bint  al-Hassan,  277. 

Sukhar,  257. 

SulaimSn,  ai*Mabri,  243. 

Sulaiman,  the  merchant,  243. 
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Sulaiman  Nadavi,  i66^  n.  245,  n.  256, 
Tk,  261. 

Sulaiman  Research  series,  429. 

Sukmi,  as-,  Arram  b.  ai-Asl»j,  246, 
Begam,  285. 

Sumatra,  258;  communitiee  in  ,425. 

Sunna,  the,  424, 

Sunnis,  85. 

Suraij,  ibn  'Ubaidullah,  277. 

Surat,  290. 

Surgery,  19. 

Sushtry,  Sadr-i-Jah^,  271. 

Sussi  Punnun,  the  Author  of,  (Munshi), 
206. 

Suter,  H.,  166,  175. 

Sutlej,  368. 

Suyuti,  36,  nn.  37  and  38,  n.  186,  188. 

nn.  298 
Sw^en;  243. 

Swiss  Code  425;  426. 

Sylhet,  258. 

Syria,  249,  255,  256,  257,  258;  Ottomsm 
conquest  of,  n.  299, 

Syyed  Lashkar  Khan  (Naseer  Jang),  61. 


TABy^I,  n.  379. 

Tabaristan,  182, 

Tabriz,  256. 

Taeschner,  n.  151, 

TaftazM,  at-,  165. 

Taghribcrdi,  ibn-,  nn.  37  and  38,  298, 
300,  nn.  301  and  303. 

Tllhir,  Aba-Muslim,  ibn  Muhammad, 
183. 

Tahirid  Court,  246. 

Tahmasp,  Shah,  130, 

Tahsin,  Oz,  n.  36. 

Ta%  at-,  (Malik)  Ibn-  Samhi  278. 
Taimiyya,  ibn-,  n.  77,  78,  81,  82,  83, 

84,  85,  86,  87,  n.  299. 

Taj,  134. 

Taj -Mahal,  130,  285,  286. 

Taj  Mahal  B^am,  290. 

Takht  Mahal,  33. 

Talarigatlu  road,  34. 

Talba,  n.  9,  39i.  392,  393,  394.  395^ 
Taiiq^,„i^9,  180. 

TalhWe^iJS,  Pionysius,  124. 

Taipurs,  128. 

TMigier, 

Tanjore,  Raja  of,  66,  72,  73, 

Taqi  ad-Din  Abu'i-AbbSls  Ahmad  'Abd 
al- Halim,  n.  77. 


Tariqi,  at-,  Muhammad,  253, 

Tartar  destruction,  256. 

Tartar  hordes,  256. 

Tartar  male  dress,  n.  301, 

Tasawwuf,  404. 

Tatya,  Balio,  437, 

Tauhidi,  at-,  Abu-Hayyan,  176,  181. 
Tayyib,  al-.  ibn,  274. 

Tegh  Jung,  Abu-Fath,  417. 

TehiM.  55,  371;  bom  at,  49;  family  of, 

130.  132. 

Telugu  Country,  268. 

Temur,  House  of,  90,  296. 

Tennyson,  g.  53- 
Tha'alibi,  ath-,  176,  183,  i86. 

Thabit,  Abul-Hasan,  b.  Qurra',  245. 
Thabit,  b.  Qais,  383. 

Thaqafi,  ath,  Musa,  362. 

Thaqafi,  ath-,  Q^im,  363,  364. 

Theodore  de  Bry,  n.  36. 

Thom,  Mr.,  288. 

Thorning,  n.  151. 

Tibet  251,  371. 

Tibet  to  Qannauj,  370. 

Tigris,  78,  246,  247. 

Tihama,  the  mountains  of,  246. 

Tilangana  army,  269. 

Tilangana,  raya  of,  30. 

Timbaktu,  255. 

Timur  Sh^,  Mirza,  284,  285. 

Tipu  Sultan,  88,  nn.  89  and  91,  94,  95, 
414,  416,  417,  418,  419,  420; 
conduct  of,  416;  confederacy 
against,  417,  defeat  of,  418;  re¬ 
stored  by,  421;  Tipoo  Sahi 
Nabob  Tipu  Sultan  Bihaiar, 

89;  treaty  with,  419. 
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Tirmidhi,  n,  424. 

Tondimans  country,  72. 

Topkapu  Saiw  Muzesi,  n.  302. 
Toumansky,  Capt.,  n,  251. 

Treaty  of  Mangalore,  414. 

Treaty  of  Salbai,  414. 

Traditions,  424. 

Translation,  French,  400;  Latin,  400. 
Transoximia,  3,  267. 

Trechnopoly,  68,  72,  73,  91  and  note, 
92,  93,  421. 

Tntton,.n.  300. 
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dominions,  26. 
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418,  419. 

Tunis,  257,  258,  260. 

Turan,  365. 
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Turkey,  433.  435- 
Turkish  dynasty,  29. 
law,  433. 

Revolution,  435. 

Turkistan,  128,  251,  371. 

Turks,  124,  435. 

Turquoise  throne,  267. 

Tun^,  n.  287. 

Tus,  247.  257. 

Tusi  170. 

Tuwais  273  274. 

Tyabji  nm  424  425  and  426. 

Tyan  Emile  427  428  and  note. 


U^BAIDULLAH  (SEE  SURAIJ)* 
‘UbaiduUah  b,  Abi  Bakr,  3. 

*Ubais,  ibn-,  i. 

Ubulla,  128. 

Uchh,  Qadi  of,  362, 

Udgir,  417, 

Uhad,  battle  of,  195. 

Uijain,  n.  365,  366,  375. 

‘Ukbari,  255. 

‘Ukhuwwa,  al-,  ibn,  n.  142. 

Ukrame,  257,  258. 

Ulugh  Beg,  167,  170,  171,  172,  173,  432. 
Umaiyad  (Umayyad)  period,  119,  242. 
Uman,  128,  249,  257. 

'Umar.  378,  379,  381,  382,  383,  384, 

386,  387,  388,  289.  392- 
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‘Umar  b.  Shabba,  391. 
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'Umar  Khaiyyam,  166,  169,  170. 

Umayya,  384, 

Umayyad  days,  281. 

Umayyads  (tJmaiyads),  14,  119,  167,  199, 
389.  391.  395.  39h. 


I  Umay>id  agents,  390,  393,  395. 

I  ‘Ummara  ibn  al-Walid  ibn  ai-Mughira,, 
1  276. 

j  Upnekhat,  Data's,  400;  the  Persian,  400. 
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,  401;  the,  397,  398,  402;  transla¬ 

tion  of  the,  398. 
i  'Uruji,  32. 

'Usama,  n.  299. 

'Ushri,  125. 

'Utbi,  377. 

'Uthm^,  Abu-,  276. 

Uthman  b.  Daqmakj,  38. 

‘Uthman  b.  ‘UbaiduUah  b.  Ma'mar, 
I,  n.  3. 

I  ‘Uthm^,  blood  of,  393,  Caliph,  18,  I19, 
198,  199,  200,  274,  387,  389,  390, 
i  391,  395.  election  of,  382,  384, 

(  386,  387,  388;  murder  of,  390. 
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Vallabhari  (see  Balhara),  369,  374. 
Vasco  da  Gama,  243 
Vedanta,  404,  410. 

Venice,  ateliers,  n.  36. 

Venkata ramanayy a,  n.  26. 

Versailles,  court  of,  416;  treaty  of,  88. 
V^comte  de  Souiilac,  417. 

Victoria,  Queen,  292. 

Vijayanagar,  32,  34;  campaign  against, 
31,  33,  court  of,  35;  pyrotechny  at, 
n.  26,  the  raya  of,  33. 

Vincent  Sheean,  n,  50. 

I  Visnu,  407. 

Vizierate  (s),  179,  i8i. 

Volga,  257,  258. 

Volga  Bulgfaars,  251;  court  of,  243;  King 
of,  247. 
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Votccmda  (Volconda),  66,  71. 


WAGE  A.  J.  B.,  n.  36. 

Wadi,  al-,  281. 

Wadi  al-‘Aqiq,  79. 
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Waihand,  365,  366,  373,  374. 
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SAMA'  AND  RAQS  OF  THE  DAR WISHES 


SYNOPSIS 

[SAMA'  and  Raqs  were  two  im^rtant  topics  in  the  list  of  the  innovations 
to  the  eradication  of  which  Ifan  d-jawzi  and  Ibn-Taimiyya  directed  their 
attention.  According  to  the  latter,  Sama*  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
the  lawful,  the  unla^ul,  and  the  permissible.  The  lawful  Sama'  may,  again, 
be  classified  as  follows  :  Sama'  an-NabiyyIn,  Sama'  al-Mu’minin,  and  SamS' 
Ahl-al'Ma  rifa.  The  unlawful  Sama'  is  the  music  of  the  Darwishes,  including 
Mukt'  and  Tasdiya,  whistling  and  clapping.  Traditions  in  favour  of  the 
music  and  dance  of  the  Darwishes  narrated  by  al-Maqdisi  and  Suhrawardi 
are  unauthentic.  Women  may  beat  Duff  at  marriages  and  on  other  happy 
occasions.  Men  singing  with  Duff  were  known  as  Mukhannithun.  A  tradition 
regarding  the  permissibility  of  listening  to  songs  narrated  by  ‘Ahsha.  Some 
Sufis  of  later  generations  never  attended  Sama'.  S^a'  actually  originated  at 
Baghdad  by  the  last  part  of  the  second  century  A,H,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Zindiqs,  irreligious  persons.  The  leaders  of  the  four  schools  of  thought  and 
the  renowned ,§uf is  were  against  Sama'.  Junaid’s  abandonment  of  Sama'  and 
his  remark  about  listening  to  it.  A  saying  of  the  Prophet  about  the  Jiuda 
sOTtg.  Is  Sama',  without  the  accompaniment  of  musical  instruments,  permis¬ 
sible  ?  Did  Malik  permit  his  countrymen  to  sing  ?  Three  fundamental 
principles  to  decide  whether  Sama'  is  lawful  in  Islam.  Evil  influences  of 
Sama'.  Arguments  in  favour  of  Sama'  and  their  refutation.  Raq§.  Ibn- 
Taimiyya's  reply  to  a  Fatwa  regarding  Raqs.  Conclusion], 


SAMA’  and  Raqs  (music  and  dance  of  the  Darwishes)  had  already 
begun  to  play  an  important  role  as  an  aid  to  the  devotional  aspect  of 
Iskmic  ritual  by  the  time  when  renowned  scholars  and  reforn^rs 
like  Ibn  al-jawzl  (d.  597/1200)^  and  Ibn-Taimiyya  (d.  728/1 238)® engaged 
themselves  in  refuting  the  innovations  in  Isllm.  The  great  theologian 
al-Gha22;alI  (d.  505/1111)  who,  scientifically  analysed  the  emotional  side 
of  the  human  mind,  encouraged  the  music  and  dance  of  the  Darwishes 
within  linlifs,  and  proved  their  legality  by  the  help  of  the  Qur’an  and  the 
Sunna.®  But  the  above  two  schokrs,  and  also  those  who  followed  their 

I.  JamSi  ad-Din  Abu*I-Faraj  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  b.  ‘AH»  known  as  Ibn  ai-Jawzi,  b.  5  lo/i  1 16  He  left  a  vast 
number  books.  One  of  bis  famous  books,  namefy  has  partly  been  translated  into  English 

by  Margoliouth  in  hlamic  Cidture,  1935-37.  See  Enc.  of  /sj.,  s  v,  IbnalT^WzI 
2  B.  661/1263  For  biographical  references  to  Ihn-Taimtyya,  see  fslofnic  Culture,  January,  1943 »  foot¬ 
note  I  on  p.  77 

3.  See  al-Ghaz25li,  the  Chapter  on  Adah  as-Sama  war-Roig  in  IJxfd*.  II,  236-69,  Cairo,  1 34^.  It  has  beegn 
trsin^ted  into  English  with  commentary  by  D.  B.  Macdonald  m  }.  R.  A.  S.,  1901-2. 
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views,  disapproved  of  the  practice  of  mosic  and  dance  of  the  Darwishes, 
and  occasionally  wrote  books  and  issued  pamphlets  against  the  practice. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  a  critical 
exposition  of  the  views  of  Ibn-Taimiyya  and  Ibn  al-Jawzi  and  others  of 
their  school  of  thought  on  the  music  and  dance  of  the  Darwishes,  as  found 
in  the  treatise,  Ris^a  fi*s-Samd*  war-Raqs,^  collected  by  Muhammad  b, 
Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  al-Munbiji  al-Hanball,^ 

The  treatise  begins  with  a  Fatwa  given  by  Ibn-Taimiyya,  What  is 
the  description  of  Sama'  in  the  estimation  of  the  pious  people  ?  Is  listening 
to  poems  sung  to  musical  instruments  a  means  of  nearness  to  God  ?  Is  it  a 
thing  imlawful  or  permissible  in  Islam  ?  ”  These  were  the  questions  that 
were  once  put  to  Ibn-Taimmiyya,  in  answer  to  which  he  says  in  his  usual 
homiletic  manner  that  Sama'  of  the  pious  people  means  listening  to  the 
verses  of  the  Holy  Qur’an  only. 

On  analysing  the  discourse  which  he  delivered  in  this  connection,  we 
understand  that,  according  to  him,  Sama'  may  be  classified  into  three  broad 
divisions ;  the  lawful  Sama‘,  the  unlawful  Sama',  and  the  permissible  Sama'. 

THE  LAWFUL  SAMA* 

This  kind  of  Sanaa',  which  was  sanctioned  by  God,  and  for  which  the 
Sahaba,.  (Companions),  the  Tabi'un,  (Followers  of  the  Companions),  and  the 
Taba^at  Tabi*in,  (Followers  of  the  Followers,)  used  to  assemble  together 
for  the  purification  of  their  hearts,  meant  the  practice  of  listening  to  the 
verses  of  the  Qur’an,  This  practice  was  both  approved  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Prophets,  the  faithful,  the  learned  (‘Ulema),  and  the  knowers  of  truth 
(‘Arifun),  In  favour  of  the  Sama‘  of  the  Prophets,  he  cites  the  verse  of  the 
Qur’an  :  “  These  are  they  among  the  Prophets  of  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
and  among  those  whom  we  bare  with  Noah,  and  among  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  and  Israel,  and  among  those  whom  we  have  guided  and  chosen, 
to  whom  God  hath  shewed  favour.  When  the  verses  of  the  Beneficent 
were  rehearsed  to  them,  they  bowed  them  down  worshipping  and  weeping.”^ 
About  the  Sama*  of  the  Faithful,  he  quotes  another  verse :  “  Believers  are 
they  only  whose  hearts  thrill  with  fear  when  God  is  named,  and  whose 
faith  increases  at  each  recital  of  His  signs,  and  put  their  trust  in  their 
Lord,”^  In  support  of  the  Sama‘  of  the  learned  Ibn-Taimi}^  cites  the 
verse :  “  They  verily^to  whom  knowledge  had  been  given  previously,  fall 
on  their  faces  worshipping  when  it  is  recited  to  them.”®  TTien  in  favour 

1.  Sec  M.  JR.  K.,  (May/nu*dt-  ar-Rasd*il  al-Kubra  by  Ibn-Taimiyya,  Cairo,  1323  A.H.)  Vol.  II,  277-315. 
A  mere  perusal  of  the  treatise  will  show  that  Ibn-Taimiyya  was  not  its  author.  Al-Munbiji  compiled  it 
from  the  views  of  different  scholars  of  his  school  of  thought  on  music  and  dance, 

2.  Brockeimann,  Gfcschtchfe,  11,  76. 

3.  Sura  XD(,  59. 

4  Sura  vm.  2. 

5.  SOra  XVIJ,  108  sq. 
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of  of  the  ‘Arifihi,  he  quotes  :  **  Atid  when  they  hear  that  which 
hath  been  s«it  to  thc^pc^lc,  thou  seest  their  eyes  overflow  with  tears  at 
the  truth  they  recognise  therein.  So  it  was  these  kinds  of  Sama‘,  he  adds, 

that  God  ordered  the  people  to  listen  to.  God  says :  ‘‘When  the  Qur^^ 
is  recited,  then  listen  to  it  and  remain  silent  that  mercy  may  be  shown  to 
you.*'^  Moreover,  God  praises  those  who  listen  to  this  sort  of  Sama‘. 
He  says:  “Cheer  then  with  good  tidings  those  my  servants  who 
hearken  to  my  words  and  follow  the  best  of  it.“^  “  Will  they  not  then 
meditate  on  the  Qur  an  ?  Are  locks  upon  their  hearts  ?“*  Here  meditation 
means  Sama‘,  for  no  one  can  meditate  upon  a  thing  without  listening  to  it. 
Further,  there  are  several  other  verses  which  censure  those  who  do  not 
listen  to  this  kind  of  Saina‘.  ‘  ‘  Then  what  hath  come  to  them  that  they  turn 
'  aside  from  the  admonishment,  as  if  they  were  affrighted  asses  fleeing 
from  a  lion  “  When  thou  recitest  the  Qur* an,  we  place  between  thee 
and  those  who  believe  not  in  the  life  to  come  a  dark  veil ;  and  we  put 
coverings  over  their  hearts  lest  they  should  understand  it,  and  in  their 
ears  a  heaviness  ;  and  when  in  the  Qur*^  thou  namest  thy  one  Lord,  they 
turn  their  backs  in  flight/'®  So  in  the  opinion  of  Ibn-Taiini3^a  this  was 
the  Sama‘  that  was  sanctioned  by  God  in  prayers''  and  admonitions. 
Moreover,  this  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Prophet  and  his  Companions. 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet,  his  followers  used  to  assemble  with 
him  in  order  to  listen  to  his  recitations  from  the  Qur’an,  and  after  he  died 
they  held  similar  gatherings  in  order  to  listen  to  each  other’s  recitation. 
Both  Bukhari  and  Muslim  narrate,  on  the  authority  of  ‘Abd-AUah  B. 
Mas‘ud,  that  once  the  Prophet  asked  ‘Abd- Allah  to  recite  the  Qur’an  to 
him,  whereupon  he  replied,  “Shall  I  recite  it  to  you  when  it  has  been 
revealed  to  you  ?’’  “  Certainly,  I  should  like  to  hear  it  from  others,”  was 
the  reply.  So  ‘Abd-Allah  began  to  recite  to  the  Prophet  the  chapter  of 
an-Nisd’  but  when  he  reached  the  verse  :  “  How,  when  we  shall  bring  up 
against  them  witnesses  from  all  peoples,  and  when  we  shall  bring  thee  up 
as  a  witness  against  these  ?”®  the  Prophet  uttered,  “  Good,  it  is  enough,” 
while  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.^  In  the  opinion  of  Ibn-Taimiyya  this 
sort  of  Sama‘  is  Asl  (fundamental  faith^  because  God  delegated 

to  the  Prophet  a  mission  to  the  people,  who,  if  they  listen  to  it,  will  find 
salvation,  and  if  they  turn  away  from  it  will  be  misguided  and  rendered 
unfortunate.  The  Qur’an  l^ars  testimony  to  this.  God  says  :  “  Hereafter 
shall  guidance  come  unto  you  from  me  ;  and  whoso  followeth  my  guidance 


1 .  Sura  V,  86. 

2  Sura  VII,  203 

3  Sura  XXXIX,  59 

4.  Sara  XLVII,  26. 

5.  SQraLXXIV,  51  sq. 

6.  Sura  XVII,  47  sq. 

7.  Such  dB  in  Fajr,  Maghrtb  and  ‘Isha. 

8.  SOra  IV,  45 

9.  Bukh&r!,,  Kn  Fa4^il^UQur^dny  b.  32  ;  Muslim,  Kit.  al-Qur'an,  p.  56. 
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shall  not  err,  and  ^lall  nc^  be  wretched ;  but  whoso  tumcA  from 
my  admonition,  his  truly  shall  be  a  life  of  mis^  ;  and  we  will  alembic  him 
with  others,  on  the  day  of  Resurrection,  blind/'^ 


THE  UNLAWFUL  SAMA' 

Now  Sama‘  meaning  music  of  the  Darwishcs  including  Muka’  and 
Ta^y a  (whistling  and  dapping)  comes  under  this  head.  Toibn-Taimiyya 
all  these  are  the  Sama'  of  th^  heathens  and  are  not  j>ermitted  to  Muslims. 
The  Tradition  in  favour  of  the  Sama'  of  the  Darwishes,  nsynrated  by  al- 
Maqdisi(d.  507/1113)^  andSuhrawaid!(d.  632/1234)  isfalse.  They  narrate 
that  once  a  bedouin  recited  two  lines®  of  a  poem  in  the  presence  of  the 
Prophet,  who  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  his  cloak  dropped  down 
from  his  shoulders  on  account  of  ecstasy,  whereupon  Mu  awiya  said, 
How  excellent  is  your  entertainment!''  “O  Mu^awiya," 
replied  the  Prophet,  he  who  does  not  show  love  at  the  remembcrance 
of  his  beloved  is  not  a  noble  man/*  Another  Tradition  that  reveals  the 
same  kind  of  falsehood,  is  related  by  Muhammad  b.  Tahir  al-MaqdisiA 
Once  when  the  poor  were  told  the  good  news  that  they  would  enter 
heaven  before  the  rich,  they  became  mad  with  ecstasy  and  tore  their 
clothes  to  pieces.  Gabriel  came  down  at  once  and  said  : 

O  Muhammad,  your  Lord  wants  His  share  of  these 
tom  pieces."  He  then  took  a  rag  from  those  tom  pieces  and  suspend¬ 
ed  it  from  the  throne  of  God.^ 

The  Prophet  of  Islam  never  allowed  his  disciples  to  assemble  in  order 
to  listen  to  songs  accompanied  by  claps  or  beatings  of  the  Qa<ib,  (wand)^ 
or  Duff  (tambourine).’  Nevertheless,  he  allowed  women  to  beat  the  DtdBF 

1.  Sura  XX,  123  seq 

2.  Muhammad  b,  Tahir  al-Maqdi^,  'Awdnf  cl-Ma'4nf  (on  the  margin  of  al-Ghazz5li’s  l}?ya,  Cairo, 
1348  A.HO  Vol.  II,  253-55. 

3.  The  lines  are  . 

J  ^  J  V  ^  \Sjlf  I 

J  j  I  V  \ 

“  The  viper  of  love  stung  my  hver  (heart)  and  no  physician  nor  charmer  can  cure  it,  exc^t  the  beloved 
with  whom  1  am  deeply  in  love,'*  For  with  him  is  my  charm  and  theriac.*'  ‘Auwn/,  11,  254,  M  JR  K,  II,  282. 

4.  He  is  also  known  as  Ibn  al-Kaisaranl.  See  Enc  of  Islam,  s.v  Ibn  al-Kaisarani. 

5.  M  R  K,  II,  282.  Cf.  'Aujun/lx..  11,255.  There  cannot  be  any  allegation  agamst  Suhrawardi  that  he 
accepted  such  an  absurd  Tradition  as  correct.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  'Aiudnf,  quoted  above,  that  though 
Suhrawardi  narrates  both  these  Traditions  through  aJ-Maqdisi,  he  frankly  admits  that  these  reports  are 
unauthentic 

6.  Qadlb  or  wand  IS  a  primitive  mstiument  for  determining  the  measure.  See  Farmer,  History  0/  Ardnan 
Music,  p.  16  and  74. 

7.  Duff,  tambourmc.  See  Salvador  Daniel,  The  Kinsic  and  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Aruis,  p.  221  sq. 
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on  happy  occasions  like  marriages,  etc.  They  were  further  allowed  to 
cl^  during  prayers  in  order  to  warn  the  Imam  when  he  committed 
mist^es.^  So  bating  the  Duff  and  clapping  of  hands  were  permitted  to 
women,  but  whenever  a  male  attempted  to  sing  with  the  Duff  etc.,  he  was 
scornfully  given  the  title  of  Mukhannath,  eflFeminatc,  and  the  male  musi¬ 
cians  were  known  as  Makhanith.^ 

The  Prophet  and  the  early  Muslims  never  attended  any  musical 
performance.  Nowhere  in  the  Hijaz,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Khura- 
s^,  and  Spain  was  there  anyone  among  these  people  who  ever  encouraged 
it.^ 

Ibn-Taimiyya,  however,  quotes  the  Tradition  narrated  by  ‘A’isha  that 
-  on  the  occasion  of  an  ‘Id  festival  her  father  (Abu-Bakr)  came  to  see  her. 
He  found  her  listening  to  the  song  of  two  Ansari  girls  who  were  singing  to 
her  the  events  of  Yaum  al-Bu  ath.'*  He  did  not  like  it  and  said  to  ‘  A*sha  : 
^  j  ^  43:1  Jwj  S  ''  Art  thou  with  the  flute  of 

Satan  in  the  house  of  the  Prophet  of  God.?”  The  Prophet,  who  had  his 
face  turned  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  uttered  :  ^ 

JaI  them  sing,  O  Abu-Bakt,  for  every  community 

has  a  festival  and  this  is  our  Muslim  festival.”^ 


1.  Women  are  forbidden  to  utter  Swbhan  Allah,  Alidh  Alefear.  etc,  like  men  as  it  may  inspire  sex-instinct 

in  the  hearts  of  men  on  account  of  their  tender  voices.  But  the  clapping  that  has  been  recommended  must 
not  be  done  by  the  palms  of  the  two  hands  It  is  to  be  done  by  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
left  If  a  woman  does  it  with  the  two  palms,  by  way  of  sports,  her  prayer  will  be  null  and  void.  For  the 
HadHh  see  Bukhari,  Kit  b.  22  ,  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Barr,  Co.  No  33. 

2.  M  R  K,  II,  284.  Farmer  quotes  this  story  in  his  Ht5toTy  of  Arabian  Music,  p.  45  sq  He  says,  “  The 
6rst  male  professional  musician  m  al-Hijaz  belonged  to  a  class  known  as  Mukhannathun,  (sing  Mukhan¬ 
nath)  who  were  evidently  unknown  in  pagan  times.  These  people  were  an  effeminate  class  who  dyed  their 
hands  and  affected  the  habits  of  women.  The  first  male  professional  musician  m  the  days  of  Islam  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  Tuwais,  the  Mukhannath,  and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  in  al-Madina 
music  had  its  origin  among  the  Mukhannathlin,"  But  Farmer  adds,  "This  is  probably  a  canard  of  the 
legists." 

3.  Af  R  M,  II,  282  ,  M  R  M  (Majmu'dt  ar-Rasd*ii  u?a7-MasdM  by  Ibn-Taimiyya,  ed.  by  Muhammad 
Rashid  Ridi  in  5  Vols.,  Cairo,  1341-49  A.H.)  Vol  I,  38 

4  The  Day  of  Bu'ath  is  famous  for  the  battle  between  two  tribes,  Aws  and  Khazraj,  in  the  pre-Islamic 
age  Bu'ath  was  a  place  two  miles  away  from  Madina  or  a  place  in  the  district  of  Bani-Quraiza.  Enc  of  hi 
s  V.  Bu'ath.  Aghdm,  XV,  163, 164  ;  XIV,  95.  Mu'jamahBulddn,  I,  670- 

5.  M  R  K,  U,  285.  Nasa'I  narrates  this  I^adith  (Kit.  al-7dain)  and  tells  us  that  the  two  girls  were  singmg 
with  the  Duff,  tarabounne  Bukhari,  (Kit.  al-'Idain,  b.  2  and  Kit,  al-Mandd,  b.  14)  and  Muslim  (Kit. 
al-'Idain,  fa§I  4)  report  that,  at  the  time  when  ‘A'lsha  was  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  two  girls,  the 
Prophet  entered  the  house  and  lay  down  on  his  bed,  turning  his  face  away.  There  is  no  mention  of  his 
being  displeased  with  them.  Ibn  al-jawzi  quotes  this  Tradition  in  his  Tolfois  Jblis,  (P..224  sq.,  Cairo,  1938, 
and  comments  that  the  two  girls  were  minors  and  that  they  used  to  play  m  company  with  'Alisha.  He 
further  iiffbrms  us  that  once  Im^  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  was  asked  about  the  song  that  was  sung  by  these 
two  An§ar  girls  and  he  replied  that  U  was  a^caravan  song,  Ghin§  ar-Rakb)  ^  kr  1  ^  kr !  etc, 
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Ibn-Taimiyya’s  explanation  of  this  Hadith  is  that  to  listen  to  a  song 
was  not  the  habit  of  the  Prophet  or  his  disciples,  and  this  is  why  Abu-Bakr 
called  it  Mazmur  ash-Shaitan,  (flute  of  the  devil),  but  that  a  man  commits 
no  sin  if  he  hears  a  song  accidentally.  Similarly,  a  man  docs  not  commit 
sin  in  applying  his  other  senses,  such  as  seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  toiich- 
ing  of  unlawful  things,  as  long  as  it  is  not  done  intentiondly.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  action  of  the  Prophet  once  when  he  was  going  some¬ 
where  with  Ibn-'Umar.  They  heard  the  sound  of  the  flute  of  a  sh^herd, 
and  the  Prophet  hurried  away  towards  another  direction  saying,  Do  you 
listen  to  it  O,  Ibn-‘Umar  ?”  But  he  did  not  ask  Ibn-'Umar  to  shut  his  ears 
so  that  one  could  conjecture  that  the  hearing  too  was  unlawful.  It  is 
listening  (to  the  flute)  that  was  forbidden  and  not  an  incidental  hearing*^ 
Of  the  Sufis  of  later  generations,  says  Ibn-Taimiyya,  some  were  of 
opinion  that  Sama'  (of  the  Darwishes)  was  permitted  in  Islam  for  a  special 
class  of  people,  nay  for  them  it  was  even  better  than  listening  to  the 
Qur'm  in  many  respects — it  was  nourishment  for  the  heart,  a  kind  of  food 
for  the  soul,  and  a  sort  of  guide  to  spiritual  elevation.  In  consequence  of 
this,  it  so  happened  that  these  people  neglected  the  Qur’an  and  preferred 
Sama*  to  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  trace  of  Sama‘  during  the 
first  three  generations  (a!-Qurun  aA-Thalaflia)  of  the  early  Muslims.  It 
had  only  originated  by  the  last  part  of  the  second  century  A.H.  Imam 
Shafi^i  is  of  opinion  that  the  Zindiqs,  irreligious  persons,^  first  invented 
T aghbir,  ( reading  of  poems  with  harmony)  at  Baghdad  to  distract  the  people 
from  the  Qur’an.^  Among  the  Zindiqs  Ibn-Rawandi,^  al-Farabi,®  Ibn-Sina,® 
and  others  practised  Sama'  and  spread  the  custom  of  listening  to  it.  Abu- 
'Abd-ar-Rahman  as-SulamF  reports  that  Ibn  ar-Rawandi®  considered 
Sarna*  to  beWajib,  obligatory.  Al-Farabi  himself  was  a  renowned  musician. 
His  treatment  of  Ibn-Hamadan  (Saif  ad-Dawla)®  whom  he  made  weep, 
laugh,  and  then  sleep  by  means  of  his  music,  is  known  to  people.^® 


1.  MR JC,  11,285. 

2.  See  Huart,  Les  Zindtgs  en  drott  Muslimant  i  ith  Gjngress  of  Orientabsts,  Part  III,  pp.  69  ff ;  see  also 
Enc.  of  hi ,  VoL  IV,  p.  1228  sq. 

3.  M  RK,  II,  287 ;  cf.  Suhrawardl,  ‘Atudnf,  l.c  Vol.  II,  213. 

4.  Abu'l-Hiisain  Ahmad  b.  YahyS  b.  IshSq  d.  245/859.  Wafaydt  aUA'ydn  by  Ibn-KhaihkSn,  C^ro,  i 
1299  A*H  ,  Vol  I,  27. 

5.  Abu  Nasr  Muhammad  b  UzalagK  b.  Tarkl^,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  Islam  befewe  Avicenna, 
d.  339/950.  Some  of  his  treatis|^  have  been  published  in  Hyderabad,  Deccan.  See  Enc.  of  Isldm^  s.v. 
al-FS-ribi. 

6.  Abu- 'All  al-Husain  b  'Abd-Allah  b.  Sina,  b.  4370/980  in  Isfahan  d.  420/1029.  Wafayat,  I,  152. 
JEnc.  of  fsL,  s.v.  Ibn-Sina. 

7.  Adh-DhahabI,  Tadhidra,  III,  233  sq. 

8.  Ibn  ar-Rawandi  or  Rewandi,  Abu'I-Husain  b.  YahyS  b.  Ishaq  al-Mu^tazah  and  heretic,  born  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  3rd  century  A.H-,  £nc.  of  M.  s-v.  (Supplement). 

9.  Abu’l- Hasan  'All  b.  'Abdallah  b.  Hamdan,  ruler  of  Aleppo,  b.  303/91 5  d  356/1063.  Wefaydt,  1,  364 
Nicholson,  Lit,  Hiyt.,  pp.  269  seq.  and  303-7. 

10.  M  RK,  II,  286-88. 
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Ibn-Taimiyya  now  strengthens  his  position  by  quoting  the  opinions  of 
the  jurists  and  Sufi  Shaikhs,  Abu-Hanifa,  Malik,  Thawri,  etc.  disapproved 
of  Sama‘  more  strongly  than  did  Sh^'i  and  Ahmad.^  Imam  Ahmad  and 
sages  like  Ibrahim  b.  Adham,^®  Fudail  b.  lyad,^  Ma  ruf  al-Karkhi,^  Abu 
Smaiman  ad-Darani^  and  Sari'  as-Saqat?did  not  attend  Sama'.  Those  who 
attended  Sama*  and  spread  the  custom  of  listening  to  it  were  all  originally 
men  suspected  of  Zandaqa,  irreligiousness,'^  about  whom  we  have  seen  the 
opinion  of  Imam  Shafi'i.  Two  other  great  saints,  namely  Shaikh  'Abd 
af-Qadir  and  Shaikh  'Adi,  after  whom  the  Qadiri  and  the  ‘Adawivya 
orders  were  established  respectively,  did  not  attend  Sama',®  Junaid 
Baghdad!  who  used  to  attend  Sama'  in  his  early  years  abandoned  it  in  his 
old  age.®  Again,  the  Sufis  who  attended  it,  did  so  under  certain  conditions 
“and  restrictions.  Junaid  used  to  say :  cr*  ^  ^ 

^  **  He  who  uses  Sama'  as  an  artificial  aid,  is  liable  to  fall  into  sin, 

but  he  who  meets  it  accidentally  finds  relief  in  it.^® 


PERMISSIBLE  SAMA' 

Regarding  the  third  kind  of  Sama'  both  Ibn-Taimi5^a  and  his 
predecessor  Ibn  al-Jawzi  are  of  the  same  opinion.  They  say  that  before 
passing  judgment  on  the  question  of  Sama'  we  must  first  look  to  Mahiyat 
ash-Shaiy,  (the  essence  of  a  thing)  and  then  call  it  Har^,  Makruh,  etc* 
The  word  Sama',  they  add,  may  bear  several  meanings,  such  as  Ghina' 

1  MRK  II,  296 

2,  A  famous  Sufi  of  Balkh.,  d  161/777  Fawdt,  I,  3  Enc  of  Isl.  s  v  Ibrahim  b  Adham 

3  A  §ufl  contemporary  of  Harun  ar-Rash!d  He  started  his  bfe  as  a  member  of  a  robber  band,  but  then 
turned  a  perfect  Sufi  after  he  had  heard  a  man  recitmg  the  verse  of  the  Qur  an^  SOra ,  Lvii,  15  — 

“  Hath  not  the  time  come,  for  those  who  believe,  to  humble  their  hearts  at  the  warning  of  God  and  at 
the  truth  which  He  hath  sent  down  ?  And  that  they  be  not  as  those  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  given 
heretofore,  whose  hfetime  was  prolonged,  but  whose  hearts  were  hardened,  and  many  of  them  were 
perverse?  He  died  in  187/802  Wa/aydt,  1, 415  Enc  ofisl  s  v.  al-Fudail  b  "lyad 

4  Abfl-Mahfu?  Ma'ruf  b  FirOz,  (d  200/815  or  201/816,  or  204/819)  a  Sufi  of  Christian  ongm  who 
accepted  Islam  at  the  hands  of 'All  b  Musa  ar- Rida  He  was  a  teacher  of  Sari' a»-S^a  I  WV^aydt,  II/i  04 
Nicholson,  Ltt  Hist  ,  pp  385-86  and  388 

5  'Abd  ar-Rahman  b  Ahmad  b  'Atiyya  al-Anasi,  d.  225/839  Wafayat  I,  276.  Fawdt,  {Fawdt  al 
Wafaydi  by  Ibn  Shakir  al-Kutubl,  Bulaq,  1299  A  H.),  I,  251 

6  Abu’l-Hasan  Sari'  b  al-Mughallis  as-Saqati,  maternal  uncle  of  Abu'hC^sim  al-Junaid,  a  student  of 
al-Karkhi,  d  256/869  or  257/870  at  Baghdad^  Wafaydt,  I,  200. 

7  M  R  K,  II,  287  sq 

8  M  R  K,  296  ‘Abd  al-Qadur  b  'All  b.  Zangi  Dost,  a  preacher  and  §lifT.  See  Fawdt,  II,  2.  ‘Adi  b. 
Muaafir,  d  557/1162  or  555/1160. 

9  MRX,  11,  296 
10.  Ibid. 

II  M  R  K,  n,  293  ,  Ibn  al-Jawzi,  Talbis  jfblis  (Cairo,  1928)  p.  223.  Here  Ibn-Taimiyya  quotes  the 
view  of  Ibn  al-Jawzi  almost  woid  for  word. 
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al-Hajij,  music  of  the  pilgrims  describing  Ka*ba,  Zamzam,  etc.  to  listen  to 
which  is  Mubah,  permissible. 

Similarly,  the  music  of  the  soldiers  and  the  song  called  Huda,  (sung  by 
the  camebdrivers  to  urge  the  fatigued  camels  to  walk  swiftly^)  come  under 
the  same  category.^  About  the  Huda  song,  Anas  reports  that  once  while 
the  Prophet  was  travelling  on  a  camel  with  his  wives,  and  his  driver 
Anjasha®  was  driving  his  camel  swiftly  by  singing  a  Huda  song,  he  address¬ 
ed  Anjasha  and  said:  **  Drive  gently  with  the 

glasses/**  On  another  occasion  ^Abd- Allah  b.  Rawaha  recited  a  few 
lines  in  praise  of  the  Prophet,  who  did  not  object  to  it.^ 


1  See  Farmer,  Hist  of  Arabian  Music,  p.  25,  29  About  the  origin  of  the  Huda  song,  Ibn  al-jawzi  gives 
an  interesting  account  m  his  TalMs  Iblis,  p  223  (Cairo,  1928)  On  a  certain  night  while  the  Prophet  was 
on  his  way  to  Mecca,  he  informed  a  camel-driver,  by  the  way,  that  once  Mudar,  the  ancestor  of  the  Arabs^ 
went  out  to  inquire  of  some  of  his  shepherds,  and  found  his  camels  scattered.  Being  angry  with  the 
shepherd  he  struck  him  on  his  wrist.  The  boy  rushed  out  into  the  valley  crying,  yd  yadd,  yd  yadd  (“  O 
my  hand,  O  my  hand).  The  camels  heard  the  voice  and  flocked  together  into  him  Mudar  thought  within 
himself,  "  If  such  a  sound  be  mvented,  the  camels  will  be  accustomed  to  it  and  remain  in  one  place. 
Til  us  the  Huda  song  came  into  existence 

2.  MRK,  II,  293  sg.  Talfns,  (Talbis  Iblis,  by  Ibn  al-Jawzi,  Cairo,  1928)  p.  223  sq 

3.  A  Negro  Companion  of  the  Prophet.  He  possessed  a  sweet  voice  and  used  to  recite  poems  while 
driving  camels.  An-Miuidiw  on  ^hlh  Muslim  (Nawal-kishorc  Press,  Lucknow,  1343)  Vol  II,  255 

4  M  R  JC,  II.  294.  An-Nawdun  l.c.  Vol.  II,  p,  255  Ihyd,  II,  242.  This  is  a  controversial  Hadith  and  a  part 

■of  it  has  come  to  us  in  different  wordings.  In  one  narration  it  is  .  j’  ^  ijjj  j  j  “  Drive 

slowly,  you  are  dnving  with  the  glasses."  In  another  narration  it  runs  •  j 

“Woe  to  you,  O  Anjasha,  drive  slowly  with  the  glasses  "  In  a  third  narraticn  it  has  been  reported: 

Anjasha,  do  not  break  the  glasses,  meaning  thereby  the 
members  of  the  weaker  sex."  Qawarir  means  glasses.  Here  women  have  been  compared  to  glasses,  and 
the  Muslim  divines  differed  in  their  opinions  m  regard  to  this  comparison.  Qadi  Tyad  arid  other  authonties 
are  of  the  cq?inion  that  the  Prophet’s  dnver,  Anjasha,  who  used  to  recite  songs  with  Tashbib,  etc  ,  possessed 
a  beautiful  voice,  and  it  was  not  safe  for  ladies  whose  hearts  were  tender  like  the  glasses  to  hsten  to  these 
songs,  lest  they  might  be  wrongly  influenced  by  them.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Project  ordered 
him  to  stop  smging.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  refers  to  the  report  of  a  Tabz'i, (Follower  of  the  Com¬ 
panions  of  the  Prophet)  AbQ  C^Bba  m  the  of  Muslim  {Nawdwi  l.c  ,  Vol.  II,  255)  and  asserts  that  this 

was  actually  the  idea  of  the  Prophet  in  comparing  the  ladies  to  the  glasses,  because  in  interpretation  of  the 
f^adith,  Abu-(^fehwi  said  *  "  The  Prophet  uttered  such  a  word  (to  Anjasha  with  regard  to  ladies)  as^  had  it 
been  uttered  by  one  of  you,  you  would  have  certamly  censured  him."  (Nmmim  1  c  ).  Here  we  may  say 
that  Abu-C^laba  has  gone  too  fax  m  interpretmg  the  words  of  the  Prophet.  The  Prophet  was  the  teacher 
■of  the  whole  community  of  the  Muslims,  and  spoke  mostly  in  general  terms.  He  did  not  m  any  way  suspect 
the  conduct  of  the  ladies  on  the  Howda.  Another  interpretation  put  forward  by  the  same  QSdl  is  that  the 
camels  walk  swiftly  when  they  are  dnven  by  the  recitation  of  songs  so  that  the  nders  on  the  Hawda  are 
swayed  to  and  fro  and  get  exhausted.  This  is  why  the  Prophet  asked  Anjasha  to  dnve  slowly  lest  the  tender 
ladies  should  slip  down  and  receive  injuries.  (Ndiuoiut  l.c.).  Here  the  first  explanation  proves  the  unlawful¬ 
ness  and  the  second  the  lawfulness  cf  Sam&“.  Im&m  Ghaz:^H  cites  this  Ijbdith  m  his  lliyd*  l.c.,  (Vol.  11,  242) 
jis  a  proof  of  the  Ibahat  permissiveness  of  Sama‘. 

5  MRK,  11,  294. 
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Now,  a  qtiestian  may  arise  whether  Sama‘  without  the  accompaniment 
o(  musical  instiumcnts  should  be  considered  as  permissible.  On  this 
•question  Ibn-Taimiyya  declares  that  the  jurists  differ  in  their  views 
whether  it  should  be  considered  as  Haram,  Makruh,  or  Mubah,  The 
followers  of  Im^  Ahmad,  he  adds,  are  of  three  different  opinions,  whereas 
there  are  two  views  from  Im^  Shafi*L  Ibn-Taimiyya  further  tells  us  that 
Im^  Abu-ffanifa  and  Imam  Malik  do  not  disagree,  and  that  one  of  the 
early  Imams,  namely,  Zakariyya  b.  Yahya  as-Saji/  who  was  biassed  towards 
Shafi'i,  expressed  that  the  early  jurists  were  unanimous  in  its  being  Har^, 
forbidden,  except  Ibrahim  b.  Sa'd  of  Madina  and  'Ubaid-AUah  b,  al-Hasan 
of  Basra.  The  report  made  by  Abu-‘Abd  ar-Rahm^  as-Sulami  and  Abul- 
Qasim  al-Qushairi  that  such  a  kind  of  music  was  lawful  to  Imam  Malik  and 
-  the  Madinites  is,  according  to  Ibn-Taimiyya,  false,  The  real  point,  he 
suggests,  is  that  some  of  the  Madinites  attended  such  a  sort  of  Sama‘,  but 
their  Imtois  or  jurists  never  encouraged  it.^  Ibn-Taimiyya  himself  main¬ 
tains  that  when  Sama‘  has  become  a  controversial  problem  about  which  we 
cannot  definitely  say  if  it  is  lawful  or  unlawful,  or  whether  it  is  a  Ta*at, 
(obedience  to  God)  or  Qurbat-ila-AUah,  (means  of  nearness  to  Him),  we 
have  to  take  recourse  to  some  Dalll  Shar'i,  (religious  document),  for  there 
is  nothing  forbidden  but  what  God  has  forbidden  and  there  is  no  true 
religion  but  what  has  been  prescribed  by  Him.  And  since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Qur'an  or  in  the  Sunna  that  warrants  the  legality  of  this  sort  of 
Sama^  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  innovation,  pure  and  simple,  and  as 
such  it  should  be  discarded.^ 

Ibn-Taimiyya  then  lays  down  three  fundamental  princifJes  to  decide 
whether  Sama*  (in  general,  inclusive  of  music)  is  lawful  or  unlawful.^ 

Firstly,  the  ecstasy  of  a  Sufi  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  proof  to 
validate  Sama'  as  the  §ufis  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  only  the  Qmr'an 
and  the  Sunna  that  are  the  real  authorities  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  or 
otherwise  of  Sama'. 


1.  d  307/919  See  Ibn-l^ajar,  Ltsdn  al-Mizdn,  II,  488, 

2.  MR  K,  n,  294 

3  MR  K,  II,  289,  sq  In  support  of  this  view,  he  quotes  the  verse  of  the  Holy  Qur'an,  (Sura  XLII,  20) . 

Or  have  they  associates  who  have  prescribed  for  them  any  religion  that  Allah  does  not  sanction  ?”, 
and  sdao  the  verse  (Suia  VII,  27},  "  And  when  they  ccwnmit  mdccency  they  say,  ‘  We  found  our  fathers 
doing  this,  and  Allah  has  enjoined  it  on  us/  "  Ibn-Tainuyya  further  adds  that  God  has  declared  in  the 
'Qur'an,  (Sdra  V,  5).  *'  This^ay  have  I  perfected  your  religion,  and  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  my  favours 
upon  you,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  that  Islam  be  your  religion  "  Again,  (SOra  VI,  1 54);  **  And  this  is  ray  right 
way,  follow  it  then  ;  and  follow  not  other  paths  lest  ye  be  scattered  from  His  path/'  Moreover,  'Abd- Allah 
b.  Mas'ud  reports  that  c»ice  Prophet  drew  a  straight  line,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  he  drew  other 
lines  and  said,  "  This  is  the  path  of  Allah,  and  these  (on  the  right  and  left)  are  the  paths  on  every  one  of 
which  there  is  a  Satan  who  called  m«i  towards  it/'  Then  the  Prophet  repeated  the  verse :  “  And  this  is  my 
Tight  way/'  So,  had  ^ma'  been  of  any  importance  in  Islto,  then  God  or  fBs  Apostle  would  certainly  have 
mentioned  it  before  the  announcement  ^  1  "  To-day  have  I  perfected  the  religion  for 

you.  "  Sura  V,  5. 

4.  MR  K,  11,  292  sq. 
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Secondly,  when  there  is  a  dispute  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  a  thing,  one  must  consult  the  Qur'am  and  the  Surma,  and 
this  Sanaa',  which  is  a  controversial  thing,  and  is  not  also  found  in  either 
of  them,  should  be  discarded  and  considered  illegal. 

Thirdly,  when  it  becomes  diflScult  for  a  Nazir  or  a  Salik  (observer 
or  pious  devotee)  to  decide  whether  something  is  allowed  or  forbidden,  he 
must  watch  its  result — if  it  leads  people  to  prave  corruptions,  the  Shari*, 
law-maker,  cannot  then  be  expected  to  sanction  it,  especially  when  it  leads 
one  to  the  anger  of  God  and  His  Apostle  So  how  can  one 

imagine  the  Divine  decision,  that  considers  the  slightest  intoxication  to  be 
Har^,  unlawful,  lest  it  should  excite  the  mind  to  a  greater  intoxication, 
to  have  made  music  Mubah,  permissible — music  that  excites  one's  mind 
more  than  intoxication  does  towards  committing  sin  ?  Ibn-Mas*ud  is 
related  to  have  said  :  vj  Music  is  a  spell  for  adultery.” 

Ibn-Taimiy3^  is  also  of  opinion  that  whenever  a  boy  practised  Ghina', 
(music)  it  spoiled  him,  whenever  a  woman  took  to  it,  she  committed 
adultery,  and  whenever  a  young  man  or  an  old  man  practised  it,  he  plunged 
himself  into  foul  deeds.”^ 

In  connection  with  this  evil  influence  of  Sama',  Ibn  al-Jaw^  remarks 
that  music  gc^ds  one  to  corrupt  tendencies.  One  leads  ^tray  the  heart 
from  the  divine  thoughts  and  the  other  makes  a  man  inclined  towards 
worldly  pleasures.  The  latter  incites  him  to  attain  mundane  pleasures  in 
full,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  But  when  this 
cannot  be  attained  completely  except  in  'fresh  wcxxis  and  pastures  new' 
which  have  to  be  reach^  through  xmlawful  means,  he  is  forced  to  commit 
adultery.  Evidently  Ghina',  (music)  and  Zina,  (adultery)  resemble  each 
other.  Ghina'  pleases  the  soul  and  Zina  gratifies  one's  passion  most,^ 
Im^  Ibn-Taimiyya  is  almost  of  the  same  opinion.  He  says  that  music 
contains  the  description  of  love,  union,  separation,  forsaking,  yearning, 
etc.,  all  of  which  may  allude  to  God,  devils,  friends,  women,  etc.  Therefore 
a  man  when  he  sits  down  intentionally  to  listen  to  music  is  apt  to  be 
misguided.^ 

Now,  al-Munbiji,^  one  of  the  exponents  of  the  Hanbalite  thoughts, 
enumerates  a  few  arguments  in  favour  of  music,  and  himself  repucfiates 
them  with  his  own  arguments  as  also  with  those  of  Ibn-Taimiyya  ancf  otheira;  ^ 

L  Music  is  sw^et  and  pleasing.  By  it  souls  are  delighted  and 
appeased.  By  its  sweet  sound  babies  are  lulled  to  sleep,  and  somditnes 


1.  MRK,  II.  293. 

2.  M  R  iC.  II,  295.  See  ako  TaUns  I.c.,  p,  222. 

3.  M  R  K,  11,  296. 

4.  The  ccwnpiler  of  the  Ris«Za  as-Samd'  wat-Raq^  which  we  are  discussing  here. 

5.  M  R  K,  II,  298-312. 
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they  are  not  likely  to  go  to  bed  without  it.  It  makes  the  camels  endure 
the  troubles  of  a  journey  and  bear  the  burden  of  loads.  ^ 

it.  Sweet  tone  is  God's  blessing  and  it  is  an  additional  faculty 
endowed  to  his  creatures,  (Ziyadatun-fiJ^alqih).  God  says  in  the  Qur'^ : 
**He  addeth  to  His  creature  what  He  wills/ God  dislikes  the  bra^ong  of 

asses  as  He  says  : . and  lower  thy  voice  ;  for  the  least  pleasing 

of  voices  is  surely  the  voice  of  asses/ 

Hu  God  speaks  about  the  p^ple  of  Heaven  that  “ . . . they 

shall  enjoy  themselves  in  a  flowery  mead/'^  by  listening  to  good  music. 
So  how  can  it  be  unlawful  in  this  world  when  it  is  lav^l  in  the  world 
hereafter  ? 

iv.  It  has  been  asserted  that  God  did  not  listen  to  anything  (so 
earnestly)  as  He  listened  to  the  Sama'  of  a  Prophet  when  he  recited  the 
scripture  with  a  sweet  tone,^ 

V,  The  Prophet  listened  to  the  sweet  voice  of  Abu-Musa  al- Ash‘ar!^ 
and  praised  him  for  it,  saying,  “Surely  this  man  has  been  given  a  flute  of  the 
flutes  of  David/"^  “  If  I  could  have  known/'  replied  Abu-Musa,  addressing 
the  Prophet,  “  that  you  would  listen  to  me,  I  would  certainly  have  recited 
it  more  beautifully/'^ 

vu  The  Prophet  said,  “  Adorn  the  Qur  an  with  your  sweet  voice. 
He  is  not  of  us  who  does  not  recite  the  Qur'an  with  a  clear  voice/'® 

vii.  The  Prophet  allowed  his  wife  'A'isha  to  listen  to  the  song  of 
two  songstresses  on  an  'Id  festival.^® 

1.  Al-Ghazzali  says  in  his  Ihyd,  (I,  242  sq.)  that  there  is  harmony  between  sounds  and  rhythmical  sounds; 
the  sounds  affect  the  souls  immensely—somc  sounds  are  pleasing,  some  are  displeasing,  some  excite 
laughter,  some  produce  a  thrill  of  sensation  in  the  mmd,  and  some  actuate  the  limbs  of  the  body  to  move 
according  to  their  rhythms.  But  these  movements  are  not  produced  as  a  result  of  the  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  poems,  rather  they  are  present  in  the  very  chords  of  musical  mstruments.  It  is  said,  “  He 
who  is  not  moved  by  the  spnng  and  its  blosscms  and  by  tJd,  (lute)  and  its  chords,  is  a  man  of  incurably 
wrong  temperament  ”  For  similar  saymgs  and  proverbs,  both  for  and  against  music,  see  Rawd  al-Akhydu 
pp.  172-79  (Cairo,  1307)  by  Shaikh  Muhammad  b  QSsim. 

2.  Sura,  XXXV,  i. 

3.  Sara,  XXXI,  18. 

4.  Sura  XXX,  14. 

5.  Bukh&n,  Kit  Fcu^d^il  al-Qur*dn,  bSb  19.  Muslim,  Fora'll  al-Qur‘dn,  bSb  2.  By  Taghanni  bi'l-Qur'Sn 
Bukhari  means  either  Jihr  bf  l-Qiir’an,  recitation  of  the  Qut'an  with  distinct  voice  or  IstighnS’  bi’I-Qur'Sn, 
satisfaction  after  reading  the  Qur'an,  and  not  the  recitation  of  the  Qur’an  with  sweet  voice.  Of  course 

quotes  the  tiaillth  m  which  the  Prophet  praised  AbQ-MOsa  for  his  lucid  voice,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  permitted  his  followers  to  sing  the  Qur’an  with  rhythms. 

6.  Abfi-Musa  ‘Abd- Allah  b.  Qais,  a  Yemcnian  convert  to  Islam,  was  the  governor  of  Basra.  He  died 

probably  in  42/662.  See  Itm-Sa'd,  IV,  178,  $q.,  VI,  9.  Enc.  of  Isiam,  s.v.  al-AsWari. 

7.  Bukhari,  Kit.  Fa<!(i'iiiil-Qur’dn,bab  31.  Muslim,  (Ndunitui),  Vol.  I,  268. 

S.  MRK  II,  299/9. 

9.  Nasal,  bab  96. 

10,  Muslim  (Ktl.  al'^^ldain,  Fa^  4)  ckarly  states  that  the  two  girts  were  not  songstresses,  and  that  'A’isha 
and  the  two  girfe  were  immatme.  O',  al^Ghazrzah,  Iijya\  II,  245. 
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viii.  The  Prophet  pcnnitted  his  disciples  to  sing  in  wedding 
celebrations,  and  named  it  Lahw,  entertainment. 

ix.  The  Prophet  listened  to  the  IJuda  song,  and  he  approved  of  it, 
X.  The  Pre^het  used  to  listen  to  the  recitations  of  his  disciples, 

and  on  the  day  of  Khandaq,  (Battle  of  the  Trench),  they  recited  a  verse  in 
front  of  him,^  When  the  Prophet  entered  Mecca,  a  man  recited  to  him  a 
poem,  composed  by  ‘Abd-Allah  b.  Rawaha,^  and  while  returning  from 
Khaibar  his  camel  driver  recited  the  same  poem,  and  the  Propl^t  was 
pleased  with  it,® 

xi.  The  Prophet  listened  with  approval  to  the  poem,  Bdnat  Sudd,^ 
of  Ka'b  b.  Zuhair. 

xiu  The  Prophet  asked  Aswad  b.  Surai*  to  recite  to  him  the  poems 
in  which  he  praised  God.  He  (Aswad)  was,  moreover,  asked  to  recite  to 
him  a  hundred  verses  from  the  poem  of  Umayya  b.  Abi's-Salt.^  The 
Prophet  is  also  said  to  have  listened  to  the  poem  of  ‘A'isha, 

xiii.  The  Prophet  acclaimed  Labid  as  trustworthy  on  listening  to 
one  of  his  verses.®  He  also  appreciated  the  poem  of  Hassan  b.  Thabit  and 
prayed  to  God  to  assist  him  with  Ruh  al-Qudus,  Gabriel.  Once  "A'isha 
recited  a  beautiful  verse’  of  Abu-Kabfr  al-Hudhall  ®  to  the  Prophet,  and 
said,  You  are  the  most  worthy  of  this  verse/'  The  Prophet  was  pleased 
with  her  words. 

xiv.  The  Prophet  permitted  ‘Abd- Allah  b,  ‘Umar,  ‘Abd- Allah  b. 
JaTar  and  also  the  people  of  Madina  to  listen  to  Sama'.  Moreover,  some 
particular  saints  attended  Sama‘  and  listened  to  it.  Therefore,  anybody 
who  considers  Sama'  as  Har^,  (forbidden)  surely  speaks  ill  of  those 
sages. 

XV,  The  general  consensus  of  the  ‘Ulema  approved  of  listening 
to  the  songs  of  birds,  so  to  listen  to  the  sweet  sounds  of  human  beings 
would  preferably  or  equally  be  permissible.  Sama‘  is  the  means  of  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  and  the  thought  to  the  beloved.  If  the  beloved  be  an 
unlawful  one,  Sama‘  would  be  declared  unlawful,  but  in  case  the  beloved 

I.  M  R  K,  II,  300.  The  verse  is : 

Ui  I  U  Jc’ 

2  A  Khazrajite  belonging  to  BanC-ySrith,  and  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  Compamons  of  the  Prophet. 
Enc.  of  hi ,  s.v.  'Abd- Allah  b,  RawSJha ;  AgiJhnf,  XV,  29 

3.  MR  K,  II.  300 

4.  It  has  been  translated  by  M.  HidSyat  i^usain  in  Islamic  Culture,  1927,  VoL  I,  pp.  67-84. 

5.  An  Arabpoetofthetribeof  ThaqlfwhohvedinTa'if.  His  mother  was  Ruqiyya  bmt  'Abd  ash-Shams 
b.  ‘Abd-ManSF.  He  died  in  8  or  9  A.H.  Enc,  of  Islam,  s.v.  Umayya  b.  AbiV^t 

6  M  R  K,  II,  300.  The  verse  is : 

Jl  V  ^  >1. 

7.  The  verse  is 

8.  Al-Hudhali's  DtuJdnhas  been  published  fay  ^linakhtaxani.  Journal  Assiotig,  Vol.vaii  1^1927),  pp.  1-93..^ 
also  m  Vol  623  ( 1923)  pp.  59-115,  MR  K,  II,  300  read  Abu-Kabtr  in  place  of  AbO-Kathlr. 
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be  Grod,  Sama‘  ^Kmld  be  treated  as  Qurbat,  of  nearness  to 

Him-  Again,  the  delight  of  the  ear  in  a  good  voice  is  lifce  the  delight 
of  the  eyes  with  beautiful  scenery,  of  the  nose  with  a  good  smell,  and  of  the 
tongue  with  a  good  taste.  Now,  if  Sami',  which  is  a  source  cf  delight  to 
the  ear,  be  treated  as  unlawful,  then  all  the  aforesaid  pleasures  must  be 
considered  as  unlawful. 

Under  the  above  circumstances  Sama'  should  be  considered  as  lawful 
in  Islam. 

In  refutation  of  the  above  arguments  al-Munbiji  says  that  the  view  of 
Ibn-Taimiyya  and  others  that  have  already  been  expressed  are  sufficient  to 
disprove  them.  As  for  the  first  argument,  it  is  no  argument  at  all.  "  For, 

^  a  thing  by  reason  of  its  being  relishable  to  senses  does  not  prove  its 
Ibahat,  Tahrim,  Karahat,  or  Istihbab,  because  such  pleasures  are  due  to 
the  functional  activities  of  the  five  organs.  How  can  one  who  knows  the 
rules  of  inference  and  occasions  thereof  deduce  from  these  arguments  that 
Sama'  is  Mubah  ?  He  who  thinks  so  is  like  the  man  who  proves  the 
Ibahat  of  Zina  on  account  of  the  undeniable  pleasure  derived  by  the 
person  who  commits  it.  No  one  can  infer  that  all  agreeable  pleasures 
are  lawful,  or  that  all  forbidden  things  are  void  of  pleasure.^ 

The  sound  of  Ma'aziP  cannot  be  deemed  lawful  though  it  is  sweet  to 
the  ear,  for  the  Prophet  forbade  it.  No  doubt,  a  camel  or  a  baby  finds 
pleasure  in  music,  but  that  cannot  be  the  reason  why  music  should  be 
lawful  to  the  followers  of  Islam.^ 

If  on  the  strength  of  the  second  argument  it  is  held  that  a  good  voice 
is  a  blessing  of  God  upon  mankind  and  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  and  sundry 
without  any  restriction,  it  may  then  be  argued  that  beautiful  appearance 
is  also  a  blessing  and  as  such  can  be  enjoyed  indiscriminately.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Shari'a  has  not  been  and  can  never  be  a  party  to  its 
unrestricted  sanction.  True,  'the  braying  of  asses  is  the  most  disagreeable 
sound,*  but  that  does  not  imply  that  all  sweet  sounds  must  be  lawful.'* 

The  third  argiment  is  a  curious  one,  because  it  makes  a  thing  lawful 
in  this  world  by  virtue  of  its  being  lawful  in  the  next  world.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Shari'a  does  not  permit  the  taking  of  wine  or  the  use  of 
silver,  gold,  or  silk  on  the  groxmd  that  the  dwellers  of  Paradise  will  be 
using  them  there.  If  it  is  argued  that  there  are  definite  injunctions  of  the 
Shari'a  regarding  the  prohibition  of  wine,  silk,  etc.  here,  whereas  there  is 
no  such  prohibition  against  Sama'  so  as  to  make  it  unlawful,  the  reply 
would  be  that  this  very  argument  again  goes  to  prove  the  permissibility  of 
music  by  reason  of  its  Ibahat  in  Heaven — a  nargument  in  a  circle,  and  as 
such  untenable.* 

1  MRK  n,  301 

z.  Sing  Mi'zaik,  a  musical  instrument  giving  open  notes  like  a  harp,  psaltery,  or  barbiton.  Sec' Farmer, 
A  ffist.  of  Arabian  Music,  p  7. 

3.  M  K  K,  II,  301  sq 

4,  MR  K  II,  302, 

5  Ibid.  ^ 
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As  to  the  remaining  argumtots,  al-Munbiji  is  of  opinion  that  if  music 
in  general  be  compared  to  the  lawful  Sama',  namely  Sama‘  ai-Qa^Td, 
listening  to  odes  in  praise  of  God,  His  Apostle,  or  His  Book,  or  in  Censure 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Prophet,  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  Prophet,  his 
discijides,  and  other  Muslims  listened  to  it,  the  answer  would  be  that  this 
sort  of  argument  has  been  the  cause  of  people’s  misconception  of  ti^  real 
sigiuficance  of  the  Sama*  which  is  allowed  in  Islam.  For  they  consider 
their  poems,  which  are  full  of  immodest  descriptions,  to  be  just  like  the 
pure  and  innocent  poems  of  Hassan  b.  Thabit,  Ka‘b  b.  Zuhair,  Aswad  b. 
Surai',  etc.,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Prophet  never  listened  to  any  poems 
that  contained  obscene  ideas  and  uncouth  suggestions.  Similar  is  the  case 
when  the  opponents  infer  that  music  is  lawful  on  the  ground  that  the 
Prophet  liked  a  good  voice  and  encouraged  people  to  recite  the  Qur’^ 
with  a  lucid  voice.  The  recitation  of  the  Qur’an  with  good  tone  is,  no 
doubt,  right,  (Imam  Ahmad  and  Ibn-Qaiyyim  al-Jawziyyah^  too  hold  the 
same  view)  but  that  does  not  follow  that  it  is  lawful  to  sing  the  Qur’an^  or 
to  listen  to  music.  These  people  practically  liken  the  Sama‘  (listening  to) 
of  the  Qur’an  to  the  music  of  the  singing- girls  and  boys  with  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  Dufuf,  tambourines,  Sunuj,  castanets,  Shababat,  flutes, 
Awtar,  stringed  instruments,  etc.,  describing  al-Qidud,  the  stature  of  the 
beloved,  aA-Thughur,  her  front  teeth,  an-Nuhur,  her  breasts,  al-Khu§ur, 
her  waist,  and  so  on.  Such  music  describes  Wasl,  union,  Firaq,  separation, 
and  so  forth,  all  of  which  are  more  injurious  th^  the  intoxication  of  wine. 
The  intoxication  caused  by  wine  remains  a  day  or  so,  but  the  intoxication 
of  love  produced  by  music  adheres  with  a  man  up  to  his  death,®  As  for  the 
strongest  argument  of  the  opponents  that  *ATsha  listened  to  music,  and 
that  the  Prophet  did  not  prohibit  her  from  listening  to  it  we  may  answer 
that  it  is  a  weak  argument,  for  did  not  Abu-Bakr  call  it  Mazmur  ash- 
Shaitan,  flute  of  the  devil  ?  The  Prophet  did  allow  it  to  ‘A’isha  because 
she  was  then  a  minor,  and  the  other  two  girls  were  also  immature,  and  the 
song  they  were  singing  related  to  the  battle  of  Bu'ath.  Hence  there  was  no 
apprehension  of  corruption  on  any  side.  Therefore,  this  instance  cannot 
prove  the  Ibahat,  permissibility,  of  other  evil  songs.  Of  course,  the 
Prophet  never  disapproved  of  good  poetry.  He  listened  to  it  and  encouraged 
it.  Similarly,  there  is  a  guff  of  difference  between  the  sweet  voice  of 
birds  and  that  of  women  with  musical  instruments.* 


1  M  R  K  lit  ^99  About  Ibn-Qaiyyim  ai-|awziyya  see  Schretner,  ZDMG,  53,  59  fif ,  Brockdmann. 
Geschichte^  11,  105  sq  His  real  name  was  ^ams-ad-Din  Aba-'Abd-AQah  Muhammad  b  Atd-Bakr 
He  was  a  true  pupii  of  Ibn-T aimiyya  Uke  his  teacher  he  combated  the  philosophers,  the  Christians,  and 
the  Jews  He  was  bom  in  69  i/i 292  and  died  Oil  1 3th  Rajab  75 1 /17th  Sept  1350 

2  See  also  Darimi,  Sunan,  p  320  (On  the  raargui  of  al-Muntaqd,  Delhi,  1337  bib,  Kamhiyyat  al-Ilhin 
fi'i-Qur’in 

3  M  RK,  n,  303 
4.  Ihtd.,  n,  303-4 
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The  argument  advanced  in  favour  of  music  that  he  who  disapproves  of 
Sama'  disappnjves  of  such  and  such  a  ^aint,  is  absurd^  because  we  should 
not  accept  a  thing  as  permissible^  in  spite  of  its  evil  eiBfects,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  adopted  by  some  renowned  sages.  For  esarntde, 
in  the  battle  of  Siffln  sages  were  being  killed  on  both  sides,  and  when  they 
were  being  carried  to  ih^ix  respective  parties,  people  of  each  party  used 
to  say,  The  people  of  the  Heaven  have  entered  Heaven''  <><  jU 
.  If  a  sage  is  alleged  to  have  committed  a  thing  which  is 
Makruh,  reprobated,  or  Mahzur,  forbidden,  by  showing  disobedience  to 
God  or  by  explaining  away  the  text,  that  cannot  be  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  criticise  his  conduct,  nor  will  that  sage  cease  to  be  a  sage  on  the 
•  ground  of  his  delinquency  in  that  particular  action  of  his.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  sa^es  have  ever  attended  music^  which  is  likely  to  seduce  the 
minds  of  the  hsteners.  The  report  that  Imam  Msdik  was  in  favour  of  music 
and  that  he  himself  played  on  the  'Cd,  (seven-chorded  lute),  on  the 
ground  of  which  the  Madinites  themselves  listened  to  music,  is  absurd, 
because  Imam  Malik  is  said  to  have  given  his  opinion  about  those  who  used 
to  sing  at  Madina,  as  follows  :  ^  ^  ^  Surely  it  is  the 

sinners  of  our  country  who  attend  music/ 

Last  but  not  least,  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  hold  that  the  angels 
and  the  Prophets  attend  in  an  invisible  way  the  Sami*  of  Muka',  whistling 


1  M  R  JC,  II,  304  sq 

2  M  R  K,  II,  305  Ibn-Tauniyya  relates  in  this  connection  that  once  IshSiq  b  Musa  at-T^ttiba  (Ibn  al- 

Jawzi  gives  another  reading  as  TabbSkh,  see  TaJbfs  1  c  ,  p  229)  asked  M&hk  about  the  license  for  music 
granted  to  the  Madinites,  whereupon  he  replied,  ‘  Surely  it  is  the  sinners  of  our  country  who  attend  it  " 
This  statement  is  available,  adds  Ibn-Taimiyya,  m  the  books  of  the  Mahkites  themselves  Further,  Ibn- 
Taimiyya  mamtams  that  the  cause  of  the  false  allegation  levelled  against  ImSra  Malik  is  that  the  collection 
of  Traditions  made  by  Abu  'Abd-ar -Rahman  aS-Sulami  and  Muljararaad  b  Tahir  ahM^disI,  m  which  the 
allegation  occurs,  is  full  of  unauthentic  reports  which  have  been  wrongly  considered  as  true  by  unexpenenc- 
ed  persons  As-Sulanu,  on  account  of  his  piety,  goodness,  religiosity,  and  mystic  tendency,  collected  the 
saymgs  indiscriminately,  and  thus  his  collection  comprised  both  authentic  and  unauthentic  Traditions 
This  is  why  some  narrators  hesitated  m  transmittmg  Traditions  from  SulamI  For  example,  when  Baihaqi 
( AbU'Bakr  Ahmad  b  ‘All  b  Musa  al  Khusrujirdl,  an  authority  on  Tradition  and  a  Shaft's  jurist,  b  384/994 
d  458/1065)  reports  any  Tradition  from  SulamI,  he  says  Afc^'Abd 

ar-RahmSin  narrates  to  me  from  his  original  bearing  ”  Most  of  the  Traditions  that  have  been  handed  down 
by  the  famous  narrator  Abu’i-Qasim  al-C^i^iairi  in  his  well-known  Rtsdla,  arc  narrated  from  this  Sulanu 
Both  SulamI  and  Maqdisl  were  renowned  narrators  of  Hadith,  and  the  latter  possessed  special  knowledge 
in  It,  and  was  one  of  the  Hufi^  (pi  of  Haft?,  one  who  knows  one  lac  of  Traditions)  but  m  the  narrations 
of  both  of  them  were  both  genuine  and  apocryphal  Traditions  (SceM  RK,  II,  305  sq  )  Adh-DhahabI 
considers  Maqdisx  an  unauthentic  reporter  (See  Tadhkira,  III,  233).  Besides  the  above  two  narrators  of 
Traditions,  there  were  many  others  who  collected  Traditions  both  nght  and  wrong,  and,  m  course  of  time 
it  became  difficult  to  distmguish  the  one  from  the  other  Again,  it  is  not  with  respect  to  Sam5‘  alone  that 
they  have  dc«ie  so,  but  there  are  various  other  topics,  such  as  Fada'il  ash-Shuhur,  (on  the  ments  of  the 
lunar  months),  Fadi'il  ahAshkh&i^,  (excellence  of  persems),  etc  ,  all  of  which  are  either  false  or  exagge¬ 
rated 
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and  Tasdiya,  oiaj^mgfcrtbdar  own  gratificatk>Ei,  in  reply  to  Ibn- 

Taimiyya  says  in  a  sarfFinff  manner  tfeat  it  is  not  the  Propl^  or  the  angels 
who  attmd  such  so^ts  of  Sama',  rather  it  is  the  devils  who  assemble 
together  in  the  coagre^tion  of  the  SufJs  in  order  to  listen  to  thdr  Sama* 
and  to  excite  the  hearers.  Ibn-Taimivya  then  tries  to  scare  his  oj^x>n- 
ents  by  citing  a  report  from  Ibn-'Abtes  that  the  Prophet  sdd  :  Once 
the  devil  asked,  'O  my  Lord,  grant  me  a  house  (to  live  in)/  God  replied, 
'Your  house  is  the  Lfammam,  bath/  The  devil  asked,  'Give  me  a  Qut*^ 
(to  recite)/  'Your  C^r’an  is  ash-Shi'r,  the  po^/  replied  God.  The  devil 
again  asked,  ‘Appoint  for  me  a  Mu  adhdhin,  caller  to  prayer/  'Your 
Muadhdhin is  the  flute/  replied  God/'  Addressing  the  devil,  God  says  in 
the  Qur'an,  “And  entice  such  of  them  as  thou  canst  by  thy  voice 
assault  them  with  thy  horsemen  and  thy  footmen/'^  The  Prophet  also 
said  in  this  connection  :  “  Verily  I  have  been  forbidden  from  listening  to 
two  immoral  voices — one  is  the  voice  of  idle  music  and  the  flute  of  the 
devils,  and  the  other  is  the  voice  of  the  slaps  on  the  cheeks  and  rending  of 
the  collars,  and  of  an  invocation  in  the  name  of  the  days  of  ignorance/' 
He  further  adds  that  it  has  been  revealed  to  the  divines  through  intuitions 
that  devils  attend  the  congregation  of  the  Sama'  al-Jahiliyya,  heathen 
music,  accompanied  with  whistles  and  claps.  They  also  visit  the  so-called 
§ufis  to  excite  them  to  dance  at  random,  and  make  them  work  according 
to  their  will-^the  Sufis  who  resemble  the  intoxicated  people  that  abandon 
Dhikr  Allah,  remembrance  of  God,  and  commit  all  sorts  of  nuisance 
in  this  world.^ 


RAQS 

Let  us  now  come  to  Raqs.  Raqs  means  dance,  but  here  it  does  not 
mean  dance  in  general.  It  means  the  so-called  emotional  dance  of  the 
Darwishes.  Al-Munbiji's  treatment  of  Raqs  in  his  treatise  Fis-Samd^ 
u;aV-Ra^under  review  is  vey  short,  and  it  is  probably  directed  against  the 
dancing  Darwishes  of  the  Mawlawiyya  fraternity.  Raqs,  no  doubt,  is  an 
outcome  of  Sama‘  and  this  is  why  the  subject  does  not  naturally  require  a 
long  discussion,  and  its  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  is  moreover  dependent 
on  the  decision  regarding  Sama‘. 

On  the  problem  of  Raqs,  al-Munbijl  quotes  the  opinion  of  Imam  Ibn- 
Taimiyya  who  was  once  asked  to  give  a  Fatwa  about  a  person  ^ho  cx>mpos- 
ed  the  following  verses  in  defence  of  the  Sama‘  and  Raqs  of  the  Darwishes.^ 


I  S<ira.  XVII,  66 
M  RK,  II„  308  s<5f 
3  MRK,11,212 
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jjiJl  (*4^  J  jT^J^ 

They  disapproved  of  Raqs  and  declared  it  forbidden.  Let  them 
be  in  peace  for  such  an  opinion.  Worship  God,  O  ye  learned,  and  Kiy 
your  prayers.  Stick  to  the  Shari^a,  for  Sama*  is  unlawful,  nay,  for¬ 
bidden  to  you,  though  it  is  lawful  to  a  section  of  people  whose  conduct 
is  beyond  suspicion.  They  are  like  those  who  have  become  pure,  and 
then  there  appeared  to  them  a  fire  and  (Divine)  sp)eech  from  the 
direction  of  tne  mountain  ’Jm,  (But  remembei)  when  music  is 
used  as  a  handmaid  of  sports,  it  is  forbidden  for  everybody.*' 

In  reply,  Ibn-Taimiyya  condemns  the  above  verses  and  says  that  the 
Sufis  referred  to  in  the  above  verses  have  no  regard  for  the  Shari' a,  and 
that  there  cannot  be  any  comparison  between  these  Sufis  and  the  Prophet 
Moses,  although  the  line 

leads  us  to  think  that  these  Darwishes  are  on  a  par  with  Moses  who  was 
called  by  God  near  the  mountain — an  incident  about  which  the  Qur'an 
says  :  ”  When  he  (Moses)  saw  fire,  and  said  to  his  family,  ‘  Tarry  ye  here^ 
for  I  perceive  a  fire :  haply  I  may  bring  you  a  brand  from  it,  or  find  a 
guide. He  also  cites  the  following  verses  of  the  Qur'an  against  Raqs* 
And  walk  not  proudly  on  the  earth."^  But  let  thy  pace  be  middling."® 
And  the  servants  of  the  Beneficent  God  are  they  who  walk  upon  the 
earth  softly,"^  "  Therefore,  Raqs,"  says  Ibn-Taimiyya,  "  which  comes 
under  the  category  of  proud  walking  on  the  earth,  has  not  been  sanctioned 
by  God  or  His  Apostle  or  any  Muslim  divine.  Neither  the  Prophet  nor 
any  one  of  the  early  Muslims  ever  danced  in  their  life.  Muslim  worship 
consists  of  Ruku',  genuflection,  and  Sujud,  prostration,  with  a  calm  and 
quiet  mind.  However,  if  a  man  is  overpowered  by  ecstasy  and  passes  the 
bounds  of  the  Shari'a  xinconsciously,  he  may  be  excused  provided  that  he  is 
very  cautious  about  the  cause  of  his  ecstasy.  If  the  ecstasy  comes  through 
unlawful  causes,  he  is  accountable  for  it.  Such  a  man  may  be  compared  to 
one  who  drinks  wine  knowing  that  it  will  intoxicate  him.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  lawful  ecstasy  can  ever  come  when  he  is  drunk,  because 
when  drunkenness  itself  is  forbidden,  how  can  its  effect  (ecstasy)  be  lawful?® 
From  the  foregoing  discussion  on  Sama*  and  Raqs,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  treatise,  Risdlat  as-Samd'  waW-Rat^  by  al-Munbiji  was  directed 
against  the  Sufis  who  used  to  listen  to  Sama',  and  sp«ci^y  against  the 
Mawlawiyya  fraternity  who  encouraged  Sanaa'  and  Raqs  and  propagated 
them  amongst  thdr  disciples.  The  a^rtho^  of  the  treatise  was  himself  a 
IJanbalite,  and  the  materials  used  therein  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the 


1.  SuraXX,  9;  MR  K,  11.312, 

2.  Sura  XVII,  39. 

3  SfiraXXXI,  18. 

4.  Sura  XXV,  64. 

5.  MR  K,  il,  29759. 
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great  exponents  of  the  Hanbalite  school,  namely,  Ibn  al-Jawzi  and  Ibn- 
Taimiyya.  The  former  left  an  interesting  book  called  ToSns  Iblls,  or 
Devil's  Delusion  (referred  to  above),  in  which  he  exposed  the  Sufis  in 
various  ways,  while  the  latter  ridiculed  them  whenever  occasion  arose.  ^ 
Throughout  his  lifetime  Ibn-Taimiyya  was  opposed  to  the  cult  of  the 
Sufis,  which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  repeated  imprisonments. 

We  have  noticed  Ibn-Taimiyya's  division  of  Sama'  into  three  classes  of 
which  the  first  is  a  natural  sequel  to  his  literal  interpretation  of  the  word 
Sama‘,  otherwise  listening  to  the  Qur'anic  verses  cannot  be  deemed  Sama* 
in  any  way.  The  second  class  of  Sama*  (i.e.  the  unlawful  Sanaa*)  comprises 
all  kinds  of  music  not  excepting  the  one  practised  by  the  Sufis,  and  the 
third,  namely  the  permissible  Sama*  is  very  limited,  including  as  it  does 
only  those  kinds  of  Sama*  that  were  in  vogue  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Prophet,  and  against  which  he  is  not  said  to  have  left  any  express  injunction. 
These  are,  as  we  have  noticed,  Sama*  al-Qasa'id,  listening  to  poems  like 
those  of  Hassm  b.  Thabit,  Ka*b  b.  Zuhair,  Umayya  b.  Abi's-Salt,  Labid, 
etc.  But  this  cannot  be  a  precedent  to  the  permissibility  of  music  at  any 
subsequent  time. 

Ibn-Taimiyya,  as  it  appears,  followed  his  predecessor  Ibn  al-Jawzi^ 
who  was  a  veteran  opposer  of  Sama*  and  Raqs,  and  proved  their  illegality 
by  a  number  of  Traditions  and  even  by  the  help  of  the  Qur'anic  verses*® 

Analysing  the  arguments  of  al-MunbijI  on  Sama*  we  arrive  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusion  : — 

The  Sama  of  the  Darwishes  did  not  exist  during  the  early  period  of 
Islam.  It  originated  during  the  last  part  of  the  second  century  A.H,,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  any  explicit  order  of  the  Shari'a 
either  for  or  against  it.  Traditions  narrated  by  d-Maqdisi  and  Suhrawardi 
in  favour  of  Sama*  are  unauthentic,  and  Hadrat  ‘A'isha's  listening  to  the 
songs  of  the  two  minor  Ansar  girls  cannot  be  an  excuse  for  proving  the 
lawfulness  of  the  Sama*  of  the  Darwishes.  Ibn  ar-Rawandi,  al-Farabi, 
Ibn-Sina,  etc.,  who  practised  Sama*  and  spread  the  custom  of  listening 
to  it,  have  been  considered  by  Ibn-Taimiyya  as  Zanadiqa  or  irreligious 
persons.  None  of  the  leaders  of  the  four  schools  of  thought  ever  approved 
of  Sama*.  What  has  been  reported  about  Imam  Malik's  approval  of  Sama* 
at  Madina  is  false.  The  Sufi  Shaikhs  also  were  against  Sama*  and  some 
of  those  who  once  attended  Sama  in  their  early  days,  gave  it  up  ultimately. 
The  Prophet's  alleged  ^proval  of  the  Huda  song  or  the  songs  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  describi^  the  Ka*ba  and  the  Zamzam  cannot  be  considered  as 
proofs  for  legalising  the  Sama*  of  the  Darwishes  that  are  extant  now. 

Further,  we  may  add  here  the  view  advocated  by  the  Imam  al-Ghazzali 
in  his  famous  work,  Ihya  *Ulum  ad-Din.  To  him,  Sama*  of  the  Darwishes 


j  MRK,  II,  2S2  sq,,  MR  K,  I,  38,  56  sq.,  etc. 
2.  See  his  To/bts  l.c  ,  pp.  223-25  (Cairo,  1928), 

3  Sura  XXXI,  5  ,  LIII,  61  ;  XVII,  66 
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is  permissible  under  strict  conditions  both  disciplinary  and  prohibitory^ 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  conditions  are  actually  observed  in  an 
ass^nbly  of  Sama*.  For  example,  the  veiy  first  disciplinary  condition 
{Adab)  that  I&man  (time),  Makan  (place),  and  Ikhwan  (fnends  who  will 
listen)  must  be  considered  before  a  man  attends  Sama*,  is  actually  dis¬ 
regarded  in  these  days.  The  so-called  Darwishes  listen  to  Sama'  at  the  time 
of  prayer,  and  also  at  places  where  every  one,  even  the  undesirable  persons, 
can  attend  and  commit  sins  of  various  types.  Similarly  to  quote  only  one 
of  the  prohibitory  conditions  ('Awarid),  the  injunction  that  boys  or  girls 
must  not  sing  in  an  assembly  of  Sama*  is  seldom  followed,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  some  cases  the  Sama'  is  not  complete  without  them.  Therefore, 
we  can  conclude  that  the  Sama'  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  declared  lawful 
in  Islam.^  Hadrat  Shaikh  Nizam  ad-Dm  Awliya  and  Hadrat  Muhiy- 
ad-Dm  did  not  allow  their  disciples  to  attend  Sarna*  where  there 

was  music  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  tambourine,  flute,  drum,  ctc.^ 
Moreover,  a  mere  glance  at  the  books  on  Fiqh  ^nd  legal  decisions,  such  as 
Durr  al-Mukhtdr^  and  Fatdwa4-* Alam^in^  will  convince  us  that  Sama‘ 
cannot  be  declared  lawful  in  Islam. 

Now,  a  word  about  Raqs  or  the  so-called  dance  of  the  Darwishes* 
Evidently  Raqs  is  an  outcome  of  ecstasy  caused  by  Sama*.  Being  over¬ 
powered  by  Divine  love  and  Dhikr  Allah  or  remembrances  of  God,  a 
Sufi  becomes  unconscious  and  moves  the  limbs  of  his  body  according  to 
the  rhythms  of  the  tune  and  beatings  of  the  Duflf.  Speaking  about  the 
reality  (Haqiqat)  of  this  ecstasy,  al-Ghazzali  quotes  a  nximber  of  sayings  of 
the  Sufis  and  says  that  a  certain  Sufi  was  asked  about  the  cause  of  the  spon¬ 
taneous  movements  of  the  limbs  of  the  body  according  to  the  rhythms  and 
strokes,  to  which  the  Sufis  replied: 

jJj 

ojL.,  lUJxUl  jS" j^\  j  j 


That  is  a  spiritual  love,  and  such  a  lover  is  not  required  to  count 
his  beloved  by  oral  expressions,  but  the  whispers  blandishments  to  his 
beloved  through  his  smilings,  glances,  and  the  tender  movements  of  his 


I.  Ihyd  (Cairo,  1348),  Vol  II,  265-69,  248-50  Here  he  lays  down  five  disciplinary  conditions  (Adab)  and 
five  prohibitory  conditions  ('Awarid)  that  must  be  observed  before  one  listens  to  SamS' 

2  In  this  connection  ocmsult  Mawi^na  Ashraf '  Ali  ThSnwi,  I:faqq  as-Samd\  p.  8  sg 

3  Ibid.,  Hadrat  Ni?am  ad-Din  Awhya*  was  m  favour  of  Sain§',  but  he  did  not  approve  of  it  in  accom 
panimcnt  with  musical  instrumentB.  Regarding  the  interesting  controversy  between  the  Shaikh  and  the 
FuqahS  of  Delhi,  held  durmg  the  reign  of  GiuySth  ad-Din  Tughlaq,  whether  Ssnii'  was  lawful  or  unlawful,. 
see  Styar  al-Awltyd*  by  Mtr  Khurd,  and  also  consult  Ma'dnf  (Vol  II,  Ko,  6,  pp  414-419)  for  a  valuable 
cntioam  of  the  statement  of  Td*Tikh  Fmshta  about  the  Shaikh's  view  on  Sami*. 

4  Vol  rV,  201  (Urdu  tnmslation  by  Khutrara  ‘Ali  and  Muhammad  l^asan  &ckfiqi,  Nawalkishore 
Press,  1915)- 

5  Vol  IV,  144  (Nawalkishore  Pres®,  1890) 
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eyebrows,  and  eyelids,  and  other  hints/'^  This  is  certainly  a  state  o(  un- 
consciotisncss  due  to  excessive  ecstasy.  When  in  this  state  the  devotee 
forgets  ever5rthing  of  the  commandments  of  the  Sharfa,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  excused  for  his  conduct  in  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Shail'a,  but 
this  cannot  be  an  aigument  in  favour  of  the  Raqsof  Darwishes  as  it  is 
in  vMue  nowadays  in  the  Kh^qas  around.  The  foregoing  Fatwa  of  Iimm 
llm-Taimiyya  do^  not  in  anyway  reconunend  dance  rf  the  Darwishes* 

SiRAjOL  Haq. 


1  l\iya  1  c  ,  Vol  n,  258 
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[THIS  article  epitomises  the  results  of  the  work  earned  on  by  the  author  as  research 
scholar  under  the  direction  of  'Allama  'Abdul- 'Aziz  al-Maimani,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Arabic,  Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  and  embodied  in  a 
thesis  accepted  for  the  award  of  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  April,  1942 
For  the  considerations  of  space,  the  scope  of  the  present  article  is  hmited  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  al-Muhallab's  early  career  and  his  campaign  against  the  ’  Azariqa ,  only  certam 
important  points  are  dealt  with  at  some  length  while  long  penods  are  covered  summarily. 
The  ongmal  thesis,  however,  covers  the  full  range  of  the  life  of  al-Muhallab  in  a  befit¬ 
ting  background,  and  aims  at  bringing  out  al-Muhallab’s  distinctive  quahties  of  general¬ 
ship  and  at  estimating  his  contnbution  to  the  Arabs'  art  of  warfare,  for  want  of  which 
his  true  place  in  history  has  so  far  remained  unrealised 

An  article  summing  up  al-Muhallab's  peculiar  method  of  warfare  and  distinctive 
qualities  of  generalship  has  already  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Islamic  Culture  for  January 

1943 

The  sources  for  the  life  of  al-Muhallab  are  the  original  authorities  on  history 
which  furnish  us  with  ample  material  for  the  construction  of  an  account  of  his  military 
exploits  as  well  as  for  a  critical  exammation  of  the  merits  of  his  generalship  and  the 
distinctive  features  of  his  strategy  But  historical  authorities  alone  do  not  shed  sufficient 
light  on  the  non-military  aspects  of  his  life,  for  which  they  are  to  be  supplemented  with 
works  classed  as  belles  iettres.  These  hterary  works  abound  in  illustrations  of  his  human 
qualities  and  cultural  tastes,  as  well  as  in  illummating  references  to  his  deeds  by  poets 
and  commentators  Al-Muhallab  is  also  noticed  among  the  Rawis  of  the  Hadith  It 
has  also  been  the  special  care  of  the  author  to  search  for,  and  to  examine  critically,  all 
such  references  to  the  life  and  work  of  al-Muhaliab  as  are  to  be  found  m  poetry  and 
classical  prose] 


I 

WAS  HE  AN  ARAB  ? 

AL-Muhallab  was  descended  from  al- Atik,  the  progenitor  of  a  sub¬ 
branch  of  the  South  Arabian  tribe,  al-Azd.  His  fethcr,  Abu  Sufra, 
a  mtive  of  Daba,  the  old  principal  port  and  town  of  ‘Uman 
The  insinuation  in  the  verses  of  a  few  contemporary  poets,  viz ,  Ziyad 
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al-A*jam^,  ICa^b  al-'AshqarL^and  al-Farazciaq^  that  Abu-Sufra  was  really 
a  non-Arab  belonging  to  l^uzistan  or  the  island  of  Kiiarak  {opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Shapur  in  the  Persian  Gulf)  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Such  references  are  but  the  irresponsible  utterances,  without  any 
authoritative  value,  of  unscrupulous  poets  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  were  moved  by  tribal  jealousies  and  still  more  were 
motivated  by  selfish  considerations  of  monetary  gain.  Often  and  without 
any  compunction  they  shifted  their  allegiance  from  their  erstwhile  patron 
to  his  supplanter,  and  the  praise  of  the  latter  invariably  involved  a  satire 
on  the  former.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  seized  upon  a 
common  prejudice  prevalent  among  the  Arabs  of  Central  Arabia  not 
particularly  against  al-hfeh^iba  alone  but  against  the  whole  of  Azd- 
‘Uman  in  general.  The  truth  is  that,  having  emigrated  from  their  original 
home  in  Yaman  consequent  upon  the  bursting  of  the  Dam  of  Ma'nb, 
the  Azd-'Uman  had  settled  in  the  far-off  maritime  region  of  "Uman, 
then  under  Persian  suzerainty,  as  far  back  as  during  the  time  of  Ardashlr 
b.  Babak  (226-241  A.D.)  who,  it  is  reported,  made  them  boatmen  and 
fishers  (Yaqut,  IV,  522).  No  doubt,  it  was  but  natural  for  the  dwellers  in  a 
coastal  region  to  be  attracted  to  the  sea  and  take  to  seamanship  and 
fishing.  These  two  callings  were  considered  highly  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  a  pure  Arab  and  hence  they  form  the  main  burden  of  the 
satires  against  them.  Even  the  name  Mazun  (or  Muzun),  which  was  often 
applied  to  them,  contained  a  disparaging  reference  to  the  same  calling  of 
seamanship,^  Moreover,  the  Azd  in  ‘Uman  lived  amidst  a  large  non- 
Arab  population  and  were  also  cut  off  from  any  deep  and  intimate  contact 


1.  ZiySd  al-A'jam  says  . — 

u  jiiu 

The  third  Ime  is  stated  to  refer  particularly  to  Abu-Sufra  who  had  remained  uncircumcised  till  he  was 
far  advanced  m  age  ('Ibn-Hajar  Al-hdha,  IV^  log)  The  full  report  m  Agb,  XIII,  56,  however,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  verse  was  composed  by  Ziyid  al-A'jam  only  in  a  fit  of  tnhal  jealousy,  with  a  view  to  estab¬ 
lishing  the  supenority  of  his  own  tribe,  ‘Abd  al-Qais,  over  that  of  the  rival  poet,  Ka‘b  al-Ashqari,  who 
happened  to  belong  to  the  same  tribe  as  al-Muhallab 

2  Ka'b  al-Ashqari  was  for  a  long  time  the  family  poet  of  the  Mahalib,  yet  he  felt  no  scruples  m  satinz- 
mg  them  and  ascnbing  Persian  names  to  Abu-Sufra  and  his  ancestors  when  it  helped  him  to  flatter  Qutaiba 
b  Muslim,  the  powerful  Qaisite,  supplanter  of  Yazid  b,  al-Muhallab.  Gf.  verses  m  Agh.  XIII,  6r ,  Yaqut 
II,  387  and  Tab  II,  1239-40. 

3  Sec  Dfiaan  (ed  as-SStw!,  1353AH)  11-12  and  254  During  the  heyday  of  their  ascendamey ,  however, 
al-Farazdaq  had  no  scruples  m  kvifihmg  praises  on  the  Muhallahtds  (Dtiodn,  374),  who  had  long  remamed 
the  target  of  his  most  vehement  Mtires  and  whom  he  again  satirized  after  their  tragic  downfall,  when 
bad  nothing  to  h<^  for  or  fear  from  them, 

4.  '  Mazun  ^  18  various^  explained  (vide  Tdj  under  ^  Persian  name  of  TJnrdtn 

as  (b)  ccainoting  MsUahln  (seamen),  and  as  (c)  a  small  town  m  TJman  which  was  inhabited  exclusively 
by  Jews  and  seamen.  In  any  case,  it  oemtamed  a  reference  to  aeansmdnp. 
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with  their  Arab  brethren  inland.  This  could  not  but  conduce  to  their 
giving  up  many  Arab  noticms  smd  habits  and  deyelopii^  un- Arab  ch:ics  in 
their  place.  Thus  if  we  scrutinize  closely  the  satires  and  invectives  against 
the  Azd-'Um^,  we  shall  find  that  they  stress  not  so  much  their  non-Arab 
origin  as  the  un-Arab  way  of  life  practised  by  them.  The  assertion  of 
their  non-Arab  origin  is  made  just  by  way  of  a  hyperbole  in  view  of  their 
un-Arab  calling  and  religious  ^d  sociid  practices.  TWs  is  exactly  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  the  satires  of  al-Farazdaq  against  al-Muhallab. 
The  main  theme  on  which  the  poet  dilates  is  that  the  ancestors  and  tribes¬ 
men  of  al-Muhallab  practised  seamanship ;  that  they  did  not  worship 
Ya^uth  or  go  round  ad-Duwar  as  the  Arabs  did ;  that  they  did  not  indulge 
in  gambling  and  drinking-bouts,  which  were  the  proud  boast  of  a  pure 
'  Arab  ;  that  they  knew  not  circumcision,  which  was  one  of  the  observances 
of  Fitrah  dating  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  etc.,  etc.  {vide  Diwan^  ii-ia 
and  254).  Surely  all  this  may  be  true  but  the  Arab  origin  may  still  remain 
unquestioned. 

Abu-Suffa  left  'Um^  in  the  capacity  of  a  warrior  in  the  expedition 
organised  by  'Uthman  b.  Abi-al-‘AsI  ath-Thaqafi,  the  governor  of  al- 
Bahrain  and  'Um^,  and  was  sent  abroad  Under  the  command  of  his 
brother,  al-Hakam  b.  Abi-al-Asi,  to  cross  the  sea  and  seek  new  conquests 
in  the  land  of  Pars  about  the  year  19  A.H.  In  the  following  year  Abu- 
Suffa  is  noticed  as  commanding  the  left  wing  of  al-Hakam's  army  in  the 
battle  of  Rashahr  which  was  fought  against  Shahrak,  the  Marzuban  of 
He  must  have  settled  in  al-Basra  about  the  year  21  A.H.  when 
al-Muhallab  is  noticed  with  the  Basran  army. 


II. 

AL-MUHALLAB'S  EARLY  CAREER 

i^-MuHALLAB  was  bom  in  the  year  7  A.H.  We  first  find  mention 
of  him  as  serving  in  the  Basran  army  commanded  by  Abu-Musa  al- 
Ash  ari  in  the  year  21  A.H.,^  his  age  at  that  time  being  barely  fourteen 
years.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Azd,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  A*isha,  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Camel  (year  36  A.H.)  al-Mi3ialIab  attracted  the  attention 
of  ‘Ah  and  received  his  first  command  at  the  latter's  hands  at  the  age  of 
29.®  In  the  y^  43  A.H.  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  Ashr^,  t.e., 
prominent  nobles,  accompanying  Abdur-Rabman  b.  Samura  into  the 
province  of  Sijistan  and  is  expressly  mientioned  as  having  played  a  part  in 
the  siege  and  the  ultimate  capture  of  Kabul.^ 

1.  Fillup  al-Bulddn,  (ed.  De  Goejc),  386-77. 

2.  Ibid,,  377  seq, 

3.  (Cain)»  1328  A.H.),  III,  535. 

4.  Fiitufi,  396  ;  I,  Athir,  (Cairo  1301  A.H.),  III,  221. 
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In  the  following  year  (A.H.  44/A.D.  664),  al-Muhaliab  d^ched 
himself  from  the  main  army  of  ^Abdnr-Rahman  and  advancing  from  the 
direction  of  Kabul  made  an  incursion  into  the  territory  lying  between  that 
city  and  Multan  on  the  north-western  portion  of  India.  Only  two  places, — 
Banna  (Bannu)  and  Al'ahwar  (Lahore)  -—are  named  as  haying  been 
visited  by  him  during  this  expedition,  and  in  the  same  connection  there  is 
also  mention  of  an  encounter  between  him  and  eighteen  ''  Turk horse¬ 
men,  all  of  whom  were  killed,  in  the  country  of  al-Qiq^  (Baluchistan). 
This  encounter,  though  not  so  very  important,  is  yet  remarkable  in  that  it 
led  to  the  introduction  of  an  innovation  in  the  Muslim  army.  Observing 
that  the  Turk  ''  horsemen,  all  of  whom  rode  crop-tailed  horses,  were 
exceptionally  brisk  and  active,  al-Muhallab  felt  that  cropped  tails  facilitated 
quick  roovement  and  readily  adopted  the  practice  for  his  own  army.  Thus 
he  is  remembered  as  the  first  Muslim  who  docked  the  tail  of  his  horses.^ 

No  great  battle  is  reported  during  this  incursion  ;  only  a  few  local 
skirmishes  could  have  taken  place,  as  is  suggested  by  the  words,  “  the 
enemy  opposed  him  (al-Muhallab)  and  fought  him  and  his  followers.”^ 
Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  al-Mtihallab  should  have  brought 
a  large  and  numerous  army  with  him  or  that  the  attack  was  in 
anyway  well-planned.  In  all  probability  he  could  only  have  been  in 
command  of  a  small  detachment,  consisting  mostly  of  his  own  tribesmen, 
the  'Azdites.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inroad  left  no  lasting 
effects  and  that  it  did  not  result  in  new  annexations  to  the  Caliphate. 
Farishta  adds  that  al-Muhallab  returned  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
at  Khurasan  with  plunder  and  many  prisoners.  This,  indeed,  is  all  that 
he  could  have  gained.  Yet  this  dash  into  the  mountainous  country  on 
the  north-west  of  India,  and  even  as  far  as  Lahore  inside  it,  was  a  bold 
stroke  of  military  adventure.  No  doubt,  the  inhospitable  country  of 
Qiq^  had  been  attempted  even  before,  but  the  vicinity  of  Bannu  and 
Lahore  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  Muslim  warriors,  Farishta  is 
right  in  saying  of  him  that  he  was  ''  the  first  chieftain  who  spread  the 
banners  of  the  true  faith  on  the  plains  of  Hind/'  Even  the  Muslim 
penetration  into  as-Sind  in  later  times  came  through  the  southern  region 
of  Makr^  ;  hence,  al-Muhallab's  expedition  from  the  north-west  stands 
out  conspicuous. 

During  the  years  45-64  A.H.  al-Muhallab  is  noticed  as  a  high  military 
official  in  the  retinue  pf  the  various  governors  who  were  appointed  to  the 
province  of  Khur^an  from  time  to  time,  viz.,  al-Hakin  b.  Ami  al- 
Ghifar,  Said  b.  ‘Uthm^  b.  'Affan,  and  Salm  b.  Ziyad.  In  this  capacity 
he  made  himself  prominent  enough  for  his  qualities  of  resourcefulness 
and  regard  for  strategy  (See  Tab,,  II,  109,  393-4)  and  amply  proved  h^ 
fortitude,  bravery,  and  spirit  of  military  adventure.  It  must,  however,  be 
noted  that  al-Muhallab  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  as 

1.  Fututi,  432  It  ’Athir,  HI,  225  ;  YSqut,  I,  747.  Notice  of  this  esgjcdition  is  also  found  in  Elliot,  U, 

2.  Futu^,  p.  432. 
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independent  commander,  in  which  position  alone  he  could  bring  into  full 
play  his  distinctive  qualities  o£  leadership  and  strategic  manoeuvring. 
This  position  was  to  be  his  from  now  onwards,  and  therefore  it  is  only  in 
the  subsequent  years  of  his  life  that  we  see  him  at  his  best. 


III. 

AL-MUHALLAB^S  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  AZARIQA 

Having  previously  defeated  the  two  Basran  expeditions  sent  against 
them,  the  Azariqa  knocked  at  the  very  gates  of  al-Basra  early  in  the  year 
66  A,H.  In  their  hour  of  distress  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants  of  the 
town  flocked  round  al-Muhallab  and  entreated  him  to  assume  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  campaign  against  the  Azariqa,  Al-Muhallab,  however, 
refused  to  do  so  until  the  following  conditions  were  granted  to  him  :  -- 

1 .  That  he  should  have  authority  to  recruit  for  service  whomso¬ 
ever  he  liked  from  eimong  the  nobles  and  distinguished  warriors  ; 

2.  That  he  should  have  at  his  disposal  a  sum  from  the  Bait 
al-Mal  with  which  to  provide  for  his  troops  ; 

3.  That  he  should  be  given  authority  over  all  the  lands  that  he 
subdued ;  and 

4.  That  he  should  be  authorised  to  spend,  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  lands  subdued  by  him,  as  much  as  he  deemed  fit  on  the  maintenance 
of  his  troops  as  well  as  on  all  other  requirements  of  the  campaign. 

These  terms,  which  were  so  insistently  pressed  by  al-Muhallab,  are 
really  far  more  important  than  they  at  first  appear  to  be.  It  speaks  volumes 
for  al-Muhallab’s  foresight  and  capacity  for  systematic  planning  that, 
in  the  interests  of  the  campaign  itself,  he  assured  himself  beforehand  of 
the  resources  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war  unhampered  and  independent¬ 
ly  of  any  other  authority.  That  independence  of  action  formed  the 
cherished  object  of  al-Muhallab  is  borne  out  by  the  account  in  ad-Dlna- 
warl  {al-Akbhdr  at-Tiwdl,  Leyden,  1888,  pp.  281-82)  where  it  is  mentioned 
that  ai-Muhallab  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  be  given  unfettered 
discretion  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  and  that  there  should  be 
absolutely  no  interference  with  his  plans  from  any  quarter  whatsoever. 
As  a  further  proof  of  his  sincerity  of  purpose  he  also  expressed  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve  under  any  other  general  in  case  the  Basrans  were  not  prepared 
to  accede  to  his  terms.  Thus  we  see  that  the  terms  reveal  the  calm  and 
calculating  mind  of  ai-Muhallab.  To  foresee  the  nature  of  the  coming 
struggle  is  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  a  military  general,  and  al- 
Muhallab  amply  proved  this. 

Assuming  command  of  the  campaign  against  the  Azariqa  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  66  AH.,  when  he  had  already  attained  to  the  ripe 
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age  of  59,  ai-Muhallab  lost  no  time  in  setting  in  right  earnest  about  the 
preliminary  preparations.  He  selected  for  his  army  twelve  thousand 
recruits  from  all  the  five  wards  of  the  garrison  town  of  al-Ba^  and  then 
turned  to  the  all-important  question  of  equipment.  The  funds  in  the 
Bait-u’l-Mal  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dirhems.  As  it  would 
not  do  to  draw  upon  these  meagre  and  inadequate  reserves,  al-Muhallab 
had  to  tap  some  other  source.  With  this  extraordinary  resourcefulness,  he 
conceived  of  a  very  bold  and  an  entirely  original  plan  of  providing  the 
necessary  funds.  The  Kharijite  incursions  had  alinost  paralysed  the  up- 
coUntry  trade  and  the  commerce  of  the  city,  which  depended  largely  on  the 
import  of  raw  materials  and  commodities  from  al-Ahw^  and  Pars,  was 
completely  at  a  standstill.  Al-Muhallab  assembled  the  traders  of  al-Basra 
and  impressed  upon  them  that  the  only  hope  of  the  revival  of  their  trade, 
which  they  had  lost  for  the  last  one  year,  lay  in  the  extermination  of  the 
menace  of  theAzariqa.  Once  the  point  was  driven  home  to  them  that  they 
had  a  genuine  stake  in  the  success  of  al-Muhallab's  campaign,  they 
willingly  agreed  to  contribute  their  mite  by  advancing  large  credits  on  the 
assurance  of  early  payment  and  a  full  recognition  of  their  services  after¬ 
wards.  With  the  credit  thus  available  to  him,  al-Muhallab  completed  the 
equipment  of  his  army.  Padded  over-coats  and  quilted  gaiters 

jyr^loL'I^I)  are  particulady  mentioned  as  some  of  the  articles 
of  equipment. 


THE  BATTLE  AT  AL-JISR. 

Al-Muhallab  set  before  him  as  his  immediate  objective  the  dislodging 
of  the  Az^iqa  from  the  threatening  position  which  they  had  occupied 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Dijlatu'l-*Awra",  The  town  of  al-Basra  lay  twelve 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  river  and  was  connected  with  it  by  means  of  two 
canals— Nahr  Ma  qil  in  the  north-east  and  Nahr  al-Ubulla  in  the  south¬ 
east  (Le  Strange  :  Eastern  Caliphate,  p.  44).  Thus  the  road  to  the  east 
passed  over  two  bridges,  the  one  across  Nahr  Ma*qil(Cf.  II,  1350,  6) 
in  close  proximity  to  the  city,  and  the  other  over  the  main  stream  farther 
on.  These  two  bridges  are  generally  referred  to  in  the  annals  as  Jisru'l- 
Basra  (probably  identical  with  al-Jisru'l-Asghar)  and  al-Jisru'I-Akbar 
respectively.  It  was  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  al-Jisru*l-*Ak:bar  that 
az-Zubair  b.  al-M^uz,  the  Azraqite  lieutenant  was  encamped.  Advancii^ 
from  al-Basra  in  the  west,  al-Muhallab  alighted  at  the  w^em  end  of  it, 
his  troops  following  him  mostly  on  foot.  The  bridge  having  previously 
been  destroyed  by  the  Ba^ans  themselves,  al-Muhallab  requisitioned  a 
number  of  boats  in  which  he  rushed  across  the  river  a  contingent  led  by 
his  son,  al-Mughira.  As  they  neared  the  other  shore,  the  enemy  fell  upon 
them  and  put  up  a  strong  fight  to  prevent  their  landing.  At  the  end  of  a 
hard  and  close  struggle,  the  Azariqa  lost  ground,  chiefly  owing  to  al- 
Mughira*s  strong  archery.  Al-Mugbira*s  forces  at  kst  succeeded  in  getting 
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a  foothold  on  the  other  bank  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  till  al-Muhallab 
built  the  bridge  and  crossed  the  river  with  the  main  b^y  of  his  troops. 
Al-Muhallab  only  fotind  the  Azariqa  fleeing  before  the  Basrans,  and  he 
forbade  his  men  to  pxirsue  them.  He  would  not  advance  a  step  further 
without  con^lidating  the  ground  he  had  gained,  thereby  also  safeguarding 
his  line  of  communications  and  retreat. 

The  battle  at  al-Jisr  was  followed  by  another  one  at  Sulaf,  a  place  situat¬ 
ed  to  the  west  of  the  Dujail,  in  which  the  army  of  al-Muhallab  proved 
unable  to  withstand  the  whirlwind  attack  of  the  enemy  and  broke  in 
disorder.  Al-Muhallab,  however,  somehow  succeeded  in  regrouping  his 
army  and  soon  braced  himself  for  a  third  battle  at  Silla-wa-Sillibra  in  the 
district  of  al-Ahwaz.  Both  as  regards  vicissitudes  and  intensity,  this 
battle  proved  to  be  the  fiercest  yet  fought  between  al-Muhallab  and  the 
Azaricp.  AJ-Miihallab  was  completely  routed  on  the  third  day  of  the 
battle.  It  says  much  for  his  presence  of  mind,  his  indomitable  courage, 
and  confidence  that  he  turned  the  tables  against  his  foe  the  following  day. 
He  knew  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Azraqite  soldiers  had  gone  far 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  remnant  of  his  own  army.  Those  who  remained 
in  the  camp  were  complacently  gloating  over  their  victory. 

It  never  occurred  to  them  that,  after  the  events  of  the  previous  day, 
it  would  ever  be  possible  for  al-Muhallab  to  muster  courage  and  strength 
to  attempt  another  offensive  against  them.  No  doubt,  the  Azariqa  had 
relaxed,  but  al-Muhallab  was  not  the  man  to  relax  his  unrelenting  watch 
on  the  enemy.  He  launched  a  surprise  attack  with  barely  three  thousand 
men,  which  succeeded  very  well  and  resulted  in  the  d^th  of  the  Azraqite 
chief,  'Ubaidullah  b.  al-Mahuz  (Siaw^,  66.  A.H.). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  triumph  of  al-Muhallab  was  not 
due  to  mere  chance  or  the  rashness  bom  of  despair.  It  was  a  well  thought- 
out,  premeditated  plan  which  worked  out  exactly  according  to  calculations. 
Moreover,  the  Basrans  embarked  upon  it  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their 
inferiority  in  numbers  as  well  as  equipment.  It  is  recorded  that  despite 
the  best  and  constant  efforts  of  al-Muhallab,  the  Azariqa  were  still  sup^ior 
in  equipment,  in  the  number  of  horses  and  in  arms.  They  had  drained 
the  whole  co^try  from  Earman  to  al-Ahwaz  and  hence  were  beset  by 
no  financial  difficulties  such  as  worried  al-Muhallab.  It  was  to  make  up  this 
deficiency  in  arms  and  equipment  that  al-Muhallab  hit  upon  a  strange 
but,  nevertheless,  effective  make-shift  device.  He  asked  every  one  of  his 
soldiers  to  provide  himself  with  a  bag  in  which  to  carry  stones  which  he 
should  hurl  in  the  face  of  his  opponent,  for  "  they  (the  stones)  will  serve 
to  startle  the  horses  and  to  turn  their  feces  as  well  as  to  confound  the 
footmen  and  to  repel  them.**  He  even  suggested  to  them  to  have  recourse 
to  such  tricks  as  to  shoot  their  spears  like  arrows  and  then,  getting  them 
out  of  the  victim's  bodies  to  do  the  saim  with  them  ^ain  and  agam;  thus 
it  was  only  the  Basrans*  confidence  in  their  own  prowess  and  in  the  strategy 
and  resourcefulness  of  their  worthy  commander  that  spiirred  them  on  to 
ultimate  triumph  and  buoyed  up  their  spirits  during  the  most  exacting 
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trials.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  apparently  worthless  devices  suggested 
by  ahMuhallab  were  actually  practised  by  his  soldiers  with  immense 
advantage,  and  they  proved  as  helfrful  as  al-Muhallab  had  anticipated.^ 

After  the  victory  at  Silla-wa-Sillibra,  al-Muhallab  was  so  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  and ’the  Azariqa  so  greatly  weakened  that  the  latter  had  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  gaining  an  advantage  over  the  former  for  the  time  being.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they,  under  their  new  leader  az-Zubaix  b.  ‘Ali  b.  al-Mahu2, 
withdrew  into  the  regions  of  Isfah^  and  Arrajan  in  the  north-east  and 
the  south-east  respectively.  ft"udently  enough,  al-Muhallab  himself 
preferred  not  to  take  the  initiative  and  launch  a  fresh  offensive  against 
them,  because,  after  the  hard-won  victory  at  Silla-wa-Sillibra,  which  was 
gained  at  an  immense  cost  to  his  own  strength,  he  had  no  striking  power 
left  to  seek  an  encounter  with  confidence  in  his  own  success.  He  therefore 
only  confined  himself  to  resisting  their  ocpsional  incursions  into  Khuzis- 
tm  and  al-Ahwaz.  Yet  he  attended  to  his  defence  with  such  alertness, 
alacrity,  and  vigour  that  the  enemy  could  never  catch  him  unawares  and 
regain  an  inch  of  the  ground  previously  lost  to  him. 

Ai-Muhallab  was  recalled  from  the  leadership  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Azariqa  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  67  by  the  new  governor  of  al- 
Basra,  Mus'ab  b.  az-Zubair,  who  considered  him  indispensable  for  success 
in  the  expedition  against  al-Miikhtar.  Al-Muhallab’s  actual  part  in  the 
expedition  fully  justified  the  fond  hopes  of  Mus'ab  who  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  him  governor  of  al-Mausil,  the  strategic  importance  of  which 
region  was  quite  supreme  at  that  time  in  view  of  the  threatened  advance 
of  *Abdui-h^ik  from  Syria.  Al-Muhallab*s  governorship  of  al-Mu^l 
lasted  till  about  the  middle  of  the  year  71  A.H.,  during  which  period  'Umar 
b.'Ubaiduliah  b.  Ma‘mar  led  the  campaign  against  the  Azariqa  without 
any  conspicuous  results.  On  many  occasions  he  ignominously  failed  to 
check  the  onrush  of  the  Azariqa,  who  advanced  within  an  alarmingly  short 
distance  of  al-Ba§ra.  It  was  on  one  such  occasion  in  A.H.  68  that  Hamza 
b.  'Abdulin  b.  az-Zubair,  the  then  governor  of  al-Basra  felt  compelled 
to  interrupt  al-Muhallab's  governorship  of  al-Mausil  and  to  entrust  him  a 
second  time  with  the  leadership  of  the  campaign  against  the  Azariqa  in 
response  to  the  popular  clamour  of  the  Basrans,  for  whom  al-Muhallab 
had  come  to  signify  a  guarantee  of  safety  in  himself. 

The  second  period  of  al-Muhallab's  campaign  against  the  Azariqa, 
however,  lasted  just  ^a  year,  because  he  was  soon  sent  back  to  al-Musil 
after  he  had  pushed  the  Ajz^iqa  back  to  Isfahm.^  About  the  middle  of 
the  year  71  A.H.  there  arose  a  very  critical  sitriation  consequent  upon  the 
planning  by  C^tari  b.  al-Fuja^a,  the  leader  of  the  Azariqa  of  a  stab  in  the 
back  from  the  east,  as  soon  as  Mus'ab  had  left  for  Masldn  in  order  to 
meet  'Abdul-Malik,  who  was  advancing^  from  the  north-west.  Mus  ab 
was  now  faced  writh  a  very  difficuit  situation.  For  more  than  a  couple  of 

1.  AI^Kdrml  (Leipzig),  636  ;  638. 

2.  Ibid.,  646. 
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years  he  had  imde  it  a  cardinai  point  of  his  nulitary  policy  to  keep  al- 
Muhaliab  in  ai-Mau^il  so  as  to  have  his  invaluable  help  at  the  time  of 
'AlxhihMaliks  threatened  advance  from  Syria*  But  now  that  the  threaten¬ 
ed  danger  did  actually  materialise,  he  could  not  but  go  without  the  hdp 
which  he  had  so  long  valued.  He  irould  have  very  much  liked  to  keep 
al-Muhallab  with  himself  on  the  Syrian  front,  but  the  Basrans  would  not 
let  him  depart  from  the  city  unless  al-Muhalkb,  and  none  other  than  he, 
was  sent  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Azariqa's  advance.  So  Mus‘ab  had  no 
alternative  but  to  ask  al-Muhallab  to  resume  the  leadership  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  a  third  time.  Mus  ab  was  thus  deprived  of  the  help  of  al-Muhallab 
on  the  Syrian  front,  which,  as  was  pointed  out  by  al-Muhallab  himself, 
was  all  the  more  necessary  because  the  chiefs  of  both  the  cities,  al-Basra 
and  al-Kufa,  had  already  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  enemy 
and  hence  their  adherence  and  loyalty  could  not  be  depended  upon.^ 

Al-Muhallab  was  still  pitted  against  Azariqa  at  Ramahurmuz  when 
Mus‘ab  fell  at  Maskin  in  Jumada,  72  A.H.  Soon  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  victorious  ‘Abdul-Malik  pronaising  him  a  full  recognition  of  his  merits 
and  formally  commissioning  him  on  his  behalf.  His  old  master  having 
fallen,  al-Muhallab  had  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  obedience  to  the 
new  one  and  forthwith  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  ‘Abdul-Malik  ftcan 
his  soldiers.  He,  however,  made  it  quite  clear  in  his  reply  to  'Abdul-Malik 
that  he  did  so  only  in  order  to  fall  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  community 
and  to  maintain  its  solidarity,  rather  than  from  any  temptation  of  material 
gain  {Ansab  aUAshrdf,  Jerusalem,  1938,  IV,  p»  158).  This  is  amply 
borne  out. by  his  conduct  throughout..  He  served  Musab  faithfully  and 
loyally  as  long  as  the  latter  lived  and  wielded  authority  over  the  province. 
The  loyal  offer  of  his  services  which  he,,  of -his  awn  accord,  m^de  to  Mu^'db 
just  when  the  other  chiefs  were  busy  promoting  their  treacherous  designs, 
is  a  positive  proof  that  his  honesty,  integrity,  and  loyalty  were  unimpeach¬ 
able.  With  the  fall  of  Mus'ab,  however,  al-'Iraq  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
conqueror.  No  doubt,  ‘Abdullah  b.  az-Zubair  was  still  there  at  Mecca, 
but  was  he  in  a  position  to  regain  his  lost  possessions  even  tq  maintain 
his  authority  over  al-hfijaz  against  his  powerful  rival  ?<  Al-Muhallab, 
with  his  deep  knowledge  of  military  afiairs,,  could  not  have  failed  to  fore¬ 
see  that  the  position  of  the  Caliph  at  Iv^ecca  was  so  precarious  and  unten¬ 
able  as  to  make  his  fall  inevitable  and  mere  a  matter  of  time.  Similarly, 
al-Muhallab  must  also  have  realised  that  he  alone,  however  powerful 
and  influential  he  might  have  been,  could  offer  no  effective  resistance 
to  the  Syrian  conqueror,  especially  when  the  chiefs  of  aI-Ba§ra  and  al- 
Kufa  had  already  betrayed  their  lord  and  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
province  were  far  from  r^ssuring.  In  tne  circumstances,  realism  and 
prudence  demanded  what  al-Muhallab  did,  i.e.,  not  to  stick  to  a  leaky  beat 
when  the  leaks  are  irreparable  beyond  hop^.  Even  if  views  may  differ 
about  the  advisibility  of  the  course  adopted  by  al-Muhallab,  his  motive 
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at  least  was  quite  utonpeachable,  ^inasmuch  as  the  events  immediately 
preceding  his  change  of  allegiance  shew  tlmt  he  was^st^ngand  scrupulous 
enough  not  to  guided  by  selfish  consiieTatioBS“iikxie/  itmmt  be  rem¬ 
embered  that  the  feithful  adherence  of  al-Muhalhib  to  Mus^b  up  to 
the  very  last  moment,  in  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  other  nobles,  was 
ideeply  imprc^i^  on  the  hearts  of  the  peopte.  At  a  later  date  al-Hajjaj 
pointed  out  the  change  as  an  argument  for  mistrusting  the  Mah^itrai, 
but  ‘AbduhMalik  was  sure  that  their  fidelity  to  their  former  masters  was 
only  a  guarantee  of  their  fidelity  towards  him.^ 

Now  ‘Abdul-Malik's  ardent  recognition  of  the  superb  merits  of  al- 
Muhallab  and  his  express  orders  that  the  latter  should  be  given  a  free  hand 
in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  against  the  Azariqa  roused  the  jealousy  of 
Khalid  b.  *Abdull^  and  Bishr  b.  Marw^,  whom  the  Khalife  successively 
appointed  to  the  governorship  of  al-‘Iraq.  They  were  jealous  that  al- 
Muhallab  should  stand  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Khalifa  as  to 
receive  his  commands  direct  without  any  reference  to  the  local  governor, 
and  that  the  local  population  should  consider  him  to  be  indispensable  to 
their  safety  and  protection.  Khalid  b,  'Abdullah,  therefore,  made  over  the 
command  of  the  campaign  to  his  own  brother,  'Abd-ul-'Aziz,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  wishes  of  ‘Abdul  MaiiJk.  'Abdui-‘Aaz  suffered  a  shameful 
defeat,  whereupon  the  Khalifa  cwrdbred  Kh^id  himself  to  proceed  against 
the  Azariqa  in  company  with  al-Muhallab,  who  was  to  be  consulted  in 
every  matter.^  Khahd,  however,  obeyed  the  orders  imder  duress  and 
returned  to  headquarters  after  only  one  engagement  with  <^tarf,  in 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Azariqa,  he  would  have  been  atmihilated 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  “  Sorcerer  of  Muzun  (ie.  AI-Muhallab). 
Bishr's  enmity  towards  al-Muhallab  went  to  such  extreme  lengths  that  he 
even  plotted  against  the  latter’s  life.^  Still  he  was  compelled  by  ‘Abdul- 
Malik  to  send  al-Muhallab  once  again  to  lead  the  campaign  against  the 
Azariqa. 

Thus  al-Muhallab  assumed  command  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Azariqa  for  the  fourth  and  last  time  in  74  A.H.  Within  a  few  months, 
while  d-Muhallab  had  not  yet  advanced  b^ond  Ramahurmuz,  Bishr  died. 
The  disappearance  of  the  permanent  head  and  the  weakness  of  the 
government  roused  spirit  of  defection  among  the  Kuftin  soldiers  and  the 
infection  soon  spread  among  the  Ba^rans  as  well.  It  was  now  quite  clear 
tl^t  a  strong  and  stable  provincial  government  and  an  earnestly  helpful 
governor  were  essential  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  campaign. 
Fortunately  enough,  ‘Abdul-Malik^s  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  al-‘Iraq  fell  upon  al-Ijbiijaj  b.  Yusuf,  the  right  man  of  the  hour, 
who  whatever  view  may  be  taken  about  the  moral  admissibility  of  his 
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methods,  was  singularly  adept  in  reducing  the  rebels  to  obedience  and 
evolving  order  from  chaos. 

As  a  result  of  the  stem  measures  taken  by  al-Hajjaj,  the  troops  poured 
upon  al-Muhallab  in  such  large  nurabers  that  he  exclaimed,  Now, 
certainly,  the  enemy  will  be  finally  defeated/'  Soon  al-Muhallab  launched 
a  vigorous  offensive  at  Ka^run,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  75  A.H. 
Victory  was  almost  complete  when  the  enemy  made  a  night  attack  on  the 
Kufen  contingent  commanded  by  Ibn-Mikhnaf,  who  had  to  pay  dearly 
with  his  own  life  as  well  as  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  his  troops  for  the 
haughty  disregard  of  al-Muhallab's  warning  to  take  the  necessary  precau¬ 
tions. 

The  offensive  at  Kazarun  was  followed  by  a  prolonged  lull  for  over 
two  years,  during  which  both  the  contending  armies  lay  opposite  each 
other  in  Sabur,  the  operations  being  confined  to  mere  occasional  skirmish¬ 
ing.  Now  al-Muhallab  s  deliberate  avoidance  of  a  straight  combat  till  such 
time  as  the  enemy  was  exhausted  as  regards  morale  and  material  resources, 
was  quite  unintelligible  to  al-Hajjaj.  In  his  impatience,  he  sent  a  number 
of  reproachful  messages  giving  vent  to  his  suspicions  that  al-Muhallab 
procrastinated  with  the  Azariqa  with  the  selfish  motive  of  maintaining 
himself  in  a  lucrative  position,  and  urging  upon  him  to  rush  headlong  into 
a  desperate  head-on  encounter,  Al-Muhallab,  however,  showed  an 
amazing  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  as  well  as  moral  courage,  in 
resisting  pressure  from  his  overlord.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions 
were  such  that  no  advance  was  possible.  The  Azraqites  were  still  un¬ 
daunted  and  the  balance  of  power  was  almost  equal  on  either  side* 

Any  attempt  to  force  the  enemy  back  resulted  only  in  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides  without  any  advantage  to  either.  It  was,  therefore,  but  wise  and 
expedient  on  the  part  of  al-Muhallab  to  wait  patiently  for  such  time  as  the 
A^aqites  were  worn  out  and  showed  signs  of  weakness. 

Such  an  opportunity  seems  to  have  occurred  about  the  end  of  the 
year  77  A.H.,  when  al-Muhallab  launched  an  attack  on  the  Azraqites 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  as  the  Day  of  ai-Bust^.^  No  details 
are  available  and  even  al-Bustan  remains  unidentified.  Yet  the  battle 
seems  to  have  been  a  major  one  initiated  at  the  instance  of  al-Muhallab. 
Thus  it  can  be  taken  as  marking  a  turn  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Now  at 
last  the  moment  to  strike  had  come  and  al-Muhallab  was  not  the  man  to 
ignore  it.  Henceforth  he  would  allow  no  respite  to  the  enemy.  He  at  once 
launched  a  drive  aimed  at  squeezing  the  Azariqa  out  of  Pars.  At  the  same 
time  he  also  played  another  trump-^d,  i.e.,  al-Khada'  (as  distinguished 
from  ‘al-Harb')i  which  succeeded  singularly  and  profited  him  immensely. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Azraqites  were  not  rebels  or  depraved 
criminals  wdio  could  be  subdued  by  mere  force  of  arms.  They  were  the 
selfless  champions  of  a  certain  religious  creed,  no  matter  how  destructive 
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it  was,  and  ,tfae  destruction  of  their  unity  and  their  feith  was  a  pren^juisite 
of  their  own  annihilation,  Al-Muhallab  had  clearly  realised  this  from  the 
very  beginning  when  he  said  that  he  counted  upon  a  split  among  the 
Aairiqa  themselves  for.  their  destruction.  But  dissensicms  were  left 
to  arise  of  themselves ;  ahMuhalJab  himself  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord. 
Al-Kamil  (677-79)  records  three  successive  moves  on  his  part  in  this 
direction  :  — 

1.  It  so  happened  that  there  an  Azraqite  bkcl^^mith  called 
Abza  who  made  poisoned  arrows  which  were  used  against  the  army  of 
ahMuhalkb,  When  the  matter  was  brmight  to  the  notice  of  al-Muhalkb 
he  conceived  of  a  plan  that  was  speciaUy  w^U-adapted  in  view  of  the  rash 
fanaticism  of  the  Azraqites,  He  commissioned  a  man  to  go  secretly  and 
cautiously  to  the  camp  of  the  Azariqa  with  a  letter  and  a  purse  of  one 
thousand  dirhems  and  to  drop  them  there.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Abza  and  contained  the  following 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  arrows  and  am  sending  you  one  thousand 
dirhems.  So  receive  the  amount  and  send  us  more  of  the  arrows. 

As  was  intended,  the  letter  and  the  dirhems  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Qatan,  who  summoned  Abza  and  questioned  him  about  the  matter. 
Abza,  innocent  as  he  was,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  letter  or  the  dirhems. 
He  was  nevertheless  beheaded  by  orders  of  This  action  of  C^taif 

met  with  the  disapproval  of  a  prominent  follower  of  his,  ‘Abd-Rabbihi 
as-Saghir,  a  '  Mawla '  of  Banu  Qais  b.  Tha'kba,  who  came  to  him  and 
protested  that  it  was  rash  to  condemn  a  man  to  death  without  making 
sure  of  his  guilt  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  charges  levelled  against 
him.  Further,  he  stressed  that  the  whole  statement  about  the  letter  and  the 
dirhems  was  equally  likely  to  be  true  or  false.  To  this  C^rtari  only  replied 
that  the  murder  of  a  man  in  the  common  interest  of  the  community  could 
not  be  objected  to,  and  that  it  was  no  business  of  the  subjects  to  criticise 
the  actions  of  the  Imam,  who  had  full  authority  to  do  whatever  he  seemed 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  common  weal  This  authoritative  reply 
silenced  but  did  not  satisfy  the  conscientious  objector,  who,  along  with  a 
number  of  those  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  was  henceforth  inwardly 
opposed  to  Qitari's  leadership. 

Seeing  that  the  first  seed  of  discord  had  fallen  on  fertile  groimd, 
al-Muhalkb  followed  it  up  by  two  other  clever  moves  which  show  his 
thorough  understanding  of  the  enemy  and  his  deep  insight  into  the 
peculiar  sentiments  and  the  fsychology  of  the  Azxaqites.  The  Azraqites 
had  a  particular  foible  for  quibbling  over  subtleties  of  the  Orthodox 
Shari ‘at  kw,  and  their  extreme  PmritaniOTi  often  fed  toa  ludicrous  emphasis 
on  the  letter  at  the  expense  of  the  spirit.  AJ-Muhallab  proved  himself 
shrewd  enough  to  pky  upon  this  besetting  weakness  and  to  ex^oit  it  to  his 
advantage. 

2.  The  second  move  of  al-Muhalkb  was  to  despatch  a  Christian  with 
instructions  to  fall  prostrate  before  C^tari,  and,  on  his  deprecating  the 
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act  of  worship  paid  to  him,  to  affirm  that  he  had  done  it  to  none  other  than 
the  Imam.  The  Christian  acted  accordingly,  and  when  Qatari  reproved 
him,  saying  that  ^Sujud  *  belonged  to  AlMi  alone,  he  asserted,  **  I  have 
done  it  to  none  but  yourself.  An  Azraqite  quick  to  seize  upon  this, 
and  urged  that  the  Christian’s  act  of  worship  had  placed  Qitari  in  the 
category  of  those  whom  you  worship  instead  of  Allah,  ”  who,  together 
with  their  worshippers,  the  Qur’an  declares,  will  be  turned  into  fuel  for 
the  fire  of  HelL^  Qatari  argued  in  vain  that  the  Christians  worshipped 
Tsa  b.  Maiyam  and  by  their  so  doing,  the  prophet  'Isa  was  not  censured.  In 
the  n^antime  another  Azraqite  listened  to  kill  the  Christian,  which 
action  further  accentuated  the  controversy  because  Qatari  denounced  it 
openly  on  the  ground  that  the  Christian  was  a  *  dhimmi  *  and  as  such 
was  entitled  to  protection.  This  move  left  the  Azraqites  still  more  divided 
than  before. 

3.  The  third  move  was  to  confront  the  Azxaqites  with  a  poser 
calculated  to  give  rise  to  a  theoretical  controversy.  At  the  instigation  of 
al-Muhallab,  a  man  went  to  the  Azraqites  and  asked  them  for  their 
judgment  about  two  emigrants,  one  of  whom  had  died  on  his  way  towards 
them  while  the  other  reached  them  but  failed  to  come  up  to  the  test  ( ). 
Some  declared  that  both  were  infidels,  while  others  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  former,  whom  they  pronounced  to  be  a  Mu’min,  entitled 
to  a  place  in  paradise. 

Although  it  took  some  time  before  the  Azariqa  suffered  actual  disin¬ 
tegration,  the  differences  among  them,  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  machina¬ 
tions  engineered  by  al-Muhallab,  were  now  sufficiently  acute  to  paralyse 
their  war-like  activities.  The  position  was  now  clearly  imtenable  for  the 
Azariqa.  Pars  was  fast  slipping  out  of  their  hands,  and  thus  they  were 
deprived  of  the  commodities  of  that  rich  province.  They  were  now  hard- 
pressed  for  supplies.  No  doubt  they  still  possessed  Kirman,  but  the 
problem  of  transport  bristled  with  difficulties  because  the  distance  was 
very  considerable.^  So  the  pinch  of  scarcity  compelled  them  to  retire  into 
Kirm^,  while  al-Muhallab  established  his  sway  over  the  districts  of 
Istakhr  and  Darabjird. 

Having  consolidated  his  position  in  the  border  districts  of  Istakhr  and 
Darabjird,  al-Muhallab  had  cleared  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Pars  of 
the  ./^aqites.  He  then  followed  the  retreating  enemy  into  the  adjacent 
province  of  Kirm&.  In  the  meantime,  towards  the  middle  of  the  year 
78  A.H.  there  broke  out  a  revolt  among  the  Azariqa  against  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  C^tari,  the  ringleader  of  the  revolt  being  the  same  Abd-Rabbihi 
who  had  for  sometime  been  inwardly  opposed  to  Qatari  as  a  result  ofal- 
Muhallab’s  clever  intrigues.  The  schism  became  doubly  formidable  when 
racial  distinctions  came  into  play.  The  imjority  of  the  non- Arab  Mawall 
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numbering  eight  thousand,  flocked  round  *Abd-Rabbihi,  himself  a  client 
of  Banu-Qiis  b.  Tha'laba,  whereas  C^tari  only  retained  a  following 
consisting  mainly  of  Arabs  and  estimated  at  about  one -fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  whole»^  Al-Hajjaj  again  pressed  al-Muhallab  to  lose  no  time  in 
launching  an  attack  on  the  A^riqa  while  they  were  divided  among 
themselves.  AJ-Muhallab,  however,  knew  his  job  better.  He  did  not  want 
to  distract  the  Azariqa  from  internecine  warfare  by  advancing  against  them 
at  that  time.  Moreover,  he  was  patient  and  calculating  enough  to  plan  his 
moves  in  such  a  way  as  to  face  one  enemy  at  a  time.  When  the  Az^iqa 
had  fought  among  themselves  for  one  month,  al-Muhallab  sent  a  man  into 
the  camp  of  Qatari  with  the  mission  of  propagating  the  idea  that  it  was 
wrong  on  the  part  of  Qatari  to  place  himself  between  ‘Abd-Rabbihi  on  the 
one  hand  and  al-Muhallab  on  the  other,  and  thus  face  two  enemies  at  the 
same  time.  Curiously  enough,  Qitari  at  once  fell  into  the  trap.  He 
forthwith  departed  for  Talxi''istan,  arguing  that  this  would  enable  him  to 
face  al-Muhailab  with  full  stiength  if  the  latter  chose  to  pursue  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  al-Muhallab  chose  to  stay  behind  against  'Abd-Rabbihi, 
then  it  ^vas  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Having  got  rid  of  Qitari,  al-Muhallab  succeeded  in  disposing  of  'Abd- 
Rabbihi  without  difficulty.  Qatari  and  his  adherenti  were  also  annihilated 
in  Tabarist^  by  an  expedition  sent  specially  for  the  purpo^e.  Thus  the 
campaign  against  the  Azariqa,  which  had  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  ended 
in  the  virtual  extermination  of  the  indomitable  militant  sect,  solely  as  a 
result  of  al-Muhallab's  singular  capacity  for  diplomatic  manoeuvring  and 
strategic  planning,  as  the  poet,  al-Mutanabbi,  says  :  — 

u  UtJU  ti\ L  ** 

Disunity  among  the  Shurat  (i.e.  the  Kharijites)  made  their 
enemies  rejoice.'' 

Later  on,  al-Muhallab  was  appointed  governor  of  Khur^an,  which 
post  he  held  till  his  death  in  82  A.H.  at  the  age  of  76. 


S.  M.  Yusuf. 
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THE  DiWAN  AND  THE  QUATRAINS  OF 
DAR  A  SHIKOH 


“  On  Love  Qadiri  wrote  a  thousand  and  twenty  lyrics, 

But  of  what  use  ^  None  takes  warning  !” 

Dara  Shikoh. 

I. 

THE  EXTANT  MS.  COPY  OF  THE  DIWAN  OF  DARA  SHIKOH 

The  Dtwdn  of  Dara  Shikoh,  hitherto  known  as  the  Iksir-i-Azam  and 
till  recently  considered  as  non-existent  or  lost,  has  been  fortunately 
restored  by  Khan  Bahadur  ^afar  Hasan. ^  Prior  to  the  discovery 
of  his  Dtwdrif  D^a  Shikoh's  extant  poetical  compositions  consisted  only 
of  a  few  fragmentary  verses  in  various  Tadhkiras,  and  a  number  of  quat¬ 
rains  scattered  in  some  of  his  works,  viz,,  the  Sakinat-ul-Awliyd,  the 
Hasandt-uWArifin  and  the  Risdla'i-Haq  Numd,  It  is,  however,  odd  that 
of  all  the  works  of  the  prince,  only  his  Dito^n  should  have  been  thrown 
into  oblivion  by  posterity,  which  has  otherwise  preserved  a  dozen  of  his 
other  works  in  their  entirety  ;  nor  can  it  be  safely  assumed  that  his  political 
opponents,  particularly  the  Ulema,  would  have  deliberately  singled  out 
his  poetical  utterances  as  the  embodiment  of  heresy  and  apostasy,  while 
leavmg  his  more  objectionable  works  (from  their  point  of  view)  like  the 
Majma^ -uUBahrain  and  the  Sirr-i-Akbar,  to  circulate  unhampered.  But 
now  that  the  Diwdn  or  at  least  a  part  of  it  is  available  to  us,  we  can  judge 
this  unusual  phenomenon  of  the  hitherto  obscure  Dtwdn  in  its  true  pers¬ 
pective. 

I-  The  following  details  of  the  MS.  copy  of  the  IXimn  of  Dara  Shikoh  have  been  supplied  by  the  Khlin 
Bahadur  m  the ].R  A  S>B  ,  Vol.  V,  No.  i  ( 1 939)  It  contains  1 33  Ghazals  and  28  RubSL'iyAt  foil  48.,  6^  X  4, 
written  in  Shikasta  script  on  Kashmir!  paper  The  MS.  is  worm-eaten  and  incomplete,  some  of  the  folios 
in  the  middle  are  wanting.  The  writing  is  old  (i  7th  century)  and.  having  lost  its  sheen,  is  undecipherable 
The  first  and  the  last  folios  are  intact  and  contain,  respectively,  an  endorsement  and  a  colophon  The 
fonner  reads  ;  and  the  latter 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  extant  MS  of  the  Dxwdn  which  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  another  copy  of  the  same,  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Bahadur  Singh 
Smghi,  48,  Ganahat  Road,  Calcutta.  This  copy  was  exhibited  by  the  owner  at  one  of  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  later,  though  I  was  permitted  by  the  owner  to  examine  it  at 
leisure,  I  could  not  do  so.m  spite  of  my  best  efforts 

The  Diiodn  of  D§ri  Shikoh,  as  it  is,  is  very  little  known  and  still  unpublished. 
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ACCOUNTS  OF  VARIOUS  TADHKIRAS  ABOUT  HIS 
POETICAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  app^l  of  lyrical  poetry  is  psychologically  emotional  or  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  poet  of  real  merit  gains  recognition  from 
posterity  on  any  other  basis.  Unless  the  poet  has  a  super-^ceful  style, 
both  in  thought  and  expression,  even  his  deft  representation  of  ethical 
and  moral  subjects  in  a  Ghazal  fails  to  create  an  atmosphere  harmonious 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Time.  The  predominant  theme  of  DSura  Shikoh's 
verse,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  revolves  on  things  which  had  very  little 
subjective  appeal,  and  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  his  extremely  prosaic 
elaboration  of  pantheistic  thought  would  hardly  have  earned  him  a  credit¬ 
able  place  in  the  memoirs  of  contemporary  Tadhkira-writers.  Mulla 
Shah,  his  spiritual  guide  and  preceptor,  in  a  letter  to  Dara  Shikoh,  admits 
that  the  latter  is  endowed  with  real  poetical  gifts  and  descrit^s  his  verses 
as '‘incomparable  and  heart-pleasing.''^  The  author  of  the  Khazinat-ul- 
Asfiya  (wr.  1280  A.H.)  observes  that  Dara  Shikoh  had  written  excellent 
Ghazals  and  that  his  Diwdn  entitled  the  Iksir-i-A*zam  was  compiled 
during  his  lifetime.  He  claims  to  have  perused  a  copy  of  it  and  remarks  :  ^ 
His  poetry  is  like  the  ocean  of  Unitarianism,  flowing  out  of  his  pearl 
scattering  tongue  ;  or,  like  the  sun  of  Monotheism,  rising  from  the  horizon 
in  the  manner  of  his  luminous  opening  verse  (Matla‘),  Intelligence  is 
necessary  to  comprehend  his  poetry,  and  instinctive  aptitude  is  essential 
to  grasp  its  meaning,"  Afdai-ud-Din  Sarkhush  sums  up  his  poetical 
merits  in  this  manner  :  "  Muhanxmed  Dara  Shikoh,  styled  Sh^-i- 
Buland-Iqbal,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Emperor  Sh^  Jahan,  was  a  prince 
of  good  disposition,  fine  imagination,  and  handsome  appearance.  He 
had  a  forbearing  temperament,  led  the  life  of  a  mystic,  was  a  friend  of  the 
saints,  and  was  a  monotheist  and  a  philosopher.  He  possessed  a  noble 
mind  and  a  far-reaching  intelligence.  He  has  expressed  Sufistic  views  in 
quatrains  and  Ghazals,  and  in  view  of  his  adherence  to  the  Qadiri  order 
adopted  the  nom  de  plume  of  Qadiri.  A  small  Diwdn  of  his  verses  has  been 
compiled." 


1 .  Sakinat-ul-Awhyd't  p.  1 44  •  '  ‘  All  the  excellences  are  under  the  subjugation  of  an  'Anf,  and  this  is  well 
established  that  you  are  in  possession  of  some  degree  of  harmoniousness,"  he  wntes  to  the  pnnee,  "  What 
shall  1  say  of  your  incomparable  and  heart-pleasing  verse  ^  What  sweet  fruits  cannot  be  home  by  this 
pure  clay  f  " 

2.  Vol.  1.  p-  175  ‘ — 

.  ^  jf  j*,  ^  ^ y  \  j  ^ p*  1 

3.  Kalamat-us>i-Shu‘ara  . — 

4J  .JIU. . .  c-il  i  J  -UL  -V*  J  J  Jlil  julb  dli  a  J^\ 

......  .  <1/*^  A  aLLj  ^ I  1.^.^  ji  ^ ^  J 

.  , . .  ^  ^  J  J| 
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As  to  the  first  statetnent,  the  endorseraent  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Dtwdn 
and  Maqta*  of  each  one  of  his  Ghazals,  together  with  many  signed  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  name,  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  he  had  adopted  the 
pen-name  of  Qadiri ;  but  as  regards  the  name  of  his  Dlwdn  being 
AzarUt  there  is  probably  no  other  evidence  except  that  of  the  Khazinat- 
ul-Asfiydf  a  work  compile  about  200  years  after  the  death  of  the  prince* 
The  colophon,  as  well  as  the  endorsement  in  the  MS.  noticed  by  Khan 
Bahadur  Zafar  Hasan,  simply  calls  it  Ditmn-i-Ddrd  Shikoh: 

DARA  SHIKOH’S  interest  in  classical  PERSIAN 
LITERATURE 

But  apart  from  the  meagre  information  concerning  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  a  poet  gleaned  from  one  or  two  Tadhkiras,  Dara  Shikoh  seems 
to  have  been  very  well-read  in  classical  Persian  literature.  His  intense 
love  for  poetry  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  his  works  he  has  admired, 
respected,  and  quoted  profusely  from  a  large  number  of  poets,  viz.^ 
RumI,  Jami,  Sana'i,  Nizami,  ‘Attar,  Abu-Sa'id  Abu'l-Khair,  Khusrau, 
Ghazzdl,  Ibn  al-‘Arabl,  Kamal  Khujandi,  Shams-i-Tabnz,  Hafiz,  Sa'di, 
Ahmad  'Iraqi,  Khaqani,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  number  of  such 
quotations  from  the  works  of  eminent  Persian  (chiefly  mystic)  poets  in 
the  Safinat-ul-AwIiya  is  34,  and  the  verses  and  quatrains  of  various  poets 
and  mystics  both  in  the  Hasandt-ul-' Arifin  and  the  RisdWi  Haq  Numd 
amount  to  41.  Considering  also  the  large  number  of  standard  works  on 
Sufism,  philosophy,  history,  and  biography,  which  he  has  utilised  as  the 
basis  of  his  three  biographical  memoirs,^  one  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  to  a  very  considerable  ^ent,  he  remained  in  touch  with 
Persian  literature.  Rumi,  Jami,  and  Sana'i  seem  to  be  his  favourite  poets. 
With  some  ofthe  views  of  Sana'i  he  disagreed  at  first,  but  later  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  most  of  his  heterodox  verses  were  spurious.  Jsbui,  he  observ¬ 
es,^  he  had  respected  and  revered  like  his  own  teacher  and  guide,  and  adds 
that  both  in  prose  and  poet  ry  he  has  written  in  imitation  of  him.  Thus  we 
find  that  his  Saflnat-ul-Awliya  is  nothing  but  aprototype  of  Jami's  Na/ahdt- 
uUUns,  and  his  treatise  on  Sufism,  T^nqat-ul-Haqiqat,  though  much 
inferior  in  depth  and  sublimity  of  thought  when  compared  with  Jami's 
Loiud'ifi,^  is  nevertheless  modelled  on  the  latter  ;  so  close  is  the  imitation 
in  styieand  the  arrangement  of  sections  that  DaraShikoh's  Thirty  Stages 

1.  For  details  inde  the  Vjsva-Bharatt  QuarteWy,  Santinikctan  (Vol-  V.,  part  III.,  p.  275-290 ,  Vol.  V.^ 
part  V,  p  365-375  ;  Vol.  VI,  part  I,  p.  67-78  ;  VoL  VI,  part  pp.  134-146  and  VoL  VI,  part  JV,  p,  331  ^345^ 
where  the  writer  erf*  the  present  paper  has  contributed  a  series  of  articies  on  the  works  of  DSra  Shikoh 

2.  Cf.  Lau}d'zh  of  J3ml,  ed.  by  WhinheJd  and  Kazvmj,  R.A  S  ,  1928 

« Jc/  ^'3/  r"  cT j  j  ^  b  j  J]  jJ*  j 

*  .1^1  jtL  1  aA  b(  V-“) 

(MB.  in  the  Pun^b  University  Library) 


3.  S^nat-ul-Airit,vfl,fol  143b. 
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appear  as  a  counterpart  of  Jaini*s  *  Thirty  Flashes/  Rumi's  philosophy 
had  a  special  appeal  for  him  and  he  seems  to  be  deeply  interested  in  his 
ethical  deductions,  so  much  so  that  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  metrical 
portion  of  the  Tanqat-uUHcufiqat  consists  of  quotations  from  the  Math- 
nam-i-Manawi,  the  remaining  one-fourth  being  verses  of  Jami,  Sa*di  and 
Khusrau.  In  the  Mathmwi  literature,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  well-read,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  once  presented  a  copy  of 
Nizami’s  Khamsa  to  Muhammad  Hakim  Jauhari  of  Tabriz.  This  is 
still  preserved  in  the  India  Office  Library.^ 


DARA  SHIKOH  :  A  PATRON  OF  POETS 

Dara  Shikoh’s  literary  activities,  as  is  evident  from  his  works, 
covered  a  wide  field.  Like  many  cultured  Mughal  princes,  he  extended 
his  generous  patronage  to  many  p^ts  and  scholars.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  his  proteges.  Mira* dt-ul-Khaydl  mentions^ 
that  among  other  poets  Mirza  Rad!  D^sh  (d.  1076  A.H./1665  A.D.) 
was  the  most  favoured  by  him,  so  much  so  that,  on  hearing  the  following 
Ghazal  of  the  poet,  the  prince  gave  him  a  reward  of  rupees  100,000  : 

j  i  O  I  j  La  Ij  L 

oV  AJli 

Another  poet  whom  Dara  Shikoh  favoured  greatly  was  his  chief 
secretary,  Chandar  Bhan  Brahman.”*  It  is  recorded^  that  once  the  prince 
asked  the  latter  to  recite  in  the  presence  of  Sh^  Jahan  the  following  verse 
which  he  himself  admired  : 

J  y  44  jb  L-iT 

So  greatly  is  mylieart  associated  with  infidelity,  that  many  a  time 
When  I  took  it  to  Mecca,  it  returned  a  Brahman. 


j-J-y  iJj  U  * 4-^  y 


1,  Vide  Bth^'s  Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS,  m  the  India  Offee,  Vol.  I,  No.  980.  Accordiog  to  the  colophcai 
of  this  MS.  the  date  of  the  presentation  is  the  12th  of  Rama^^,  A.H.  ro6i  (August,  29  A.D.  1651). 

2  Calcutta,  p.  258. 

3.  Cf.  Dara  Shikoh  ; 

^  yS  ^  *M  cf  ^  1^1"  b  Jt—  c-dtL 

For  hi*  life  and  works,  "WMic  The  Muslim  Review,  VoK  III,  No.  3,  p.  41  ff. 

4.  Mn'at-id-Khaydl,  p.  214. 
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The  Emperor  was  enraged  at  the  audacity  of  the  non-Muslim  poet, 
but  Afdai  j^an  pacified  him  by  quoting  the  following  verse  of  Sa'di : 


Ju-L 


j  Lj 


/' 


Christ’s  ass,  even  if  it  were  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
An  ass  it  would  remain  on  its  return* 


Even  this  incomplete  Dtwdn  of  Dara  Shikoh  is  a  rare  find,  for  the 
religious,  moral,  and  ethical  views  of  a  poet  can  only  be  brought  into 
living  contact  with  his  time  by  a  critical  study  of  his  poetical  compositions* 
More  often,  the  Dtwdn  of  a  poet  furnishes  abetter  insight  into  his  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  than  the  coloured  narratives  of  the  Tadhkira- writers, 
who  are,  more  or  less,  swayed  by  personal  likings  or  dislikings.  In  this 
respect,  the  Dtwdn  and  the  quatrains  (scattered  in  his  works)  provide  for 
us  a  more  solid  background  for  a  proper  estimate  of  the  literary  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  prince* 


GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  HIS  POETRY 

Dara  Shikoh 's  p^try  consists  chiefly  of  two  interrelated  elements 
— Sufism  and  Qadirism  ;  an  undercurrent  of  a  didactic  and  ethical  note, 
an  echo  of  his  association  with  saints  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  literature  on  mysticism,  runs  through  his  Gha2ais  and  Ruba'iyat. 
But  his  doctrinal  mysticism  is  neither  intellectual  nor  meditative ;  it  is 
intensively  intuitive,  anti-scholastic,  and  pantheistic  in  the  extreme*  In 
most  of  his  quatrains,  he  has  invariably  tried  to  expatiate  upon  the  Sufic 
aphorisms,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  dilation  upon  the  views 
expressed  by  other  mystics,  his  mystic  thought  lacks  spontaneity  and 
individuality — a  factor,  which  has  tended  to  create  a  shallow  moral  or 
intellectual  atmosphere  in  his  verse.  From  a  purely  literciry  point  of  view, 
his  style  is  prosaic  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  rarely  that,  in  a  Ghazal,  a  verse 
or  two  give  a  flash  of  real  poetic  imagination.  Generally,  his  Ghazal  lacks 
the  lyrical  touch,  poetic  emotionalism  and  a  graceful  sublimity  both  in 
thought  and  expression.  A  didactic  theme  expressed  in  matter-of-fact 
language  is  unsuitable  for  the  Persian  Ghazal,  and  in  the  description  of 
Love  and  Beauty  as  represented  in  their  transcendent  forms,  he  has 
drifted  helplessly  back  to  effete  and  colourless  Persianisms. 

His  quatrains,  with  their  rugged  lanmage  and  unpolished  expression, 
show  little  fertility  of  imagination,  and  in  style  or  thought  can  hardly 
approach  the  marked  individuality  of  those  of  the  eminent  PersianjX)et8 
lUte  Abu‘Sa1d  Abu'I-Khair,  Shaikh  'Abdullah  An^i,  and  '  Umar  ]foay- 
yam.  The  high  value  of  most  of  these,  which  I  have  collected  from  has 
works,  is  scMnewisat  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  they  represent  only  a  versified 
expression  of  the  sayings  of  variov®  saints  rath^  than  Data  Shikoh's 
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own  views.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
analytical  table : 


Quatrain 

No. 

Subject 

1 

Source 

1 

All  is  He  {Hama  Ost). 

Shaikh  Farid  (d.  1062  A.H) 

IV 

The  seeker  of  Divine  Communion  is  above  all 
religions. 

Shaikh  'Abbas  bin  Yusuf 
ash-Shakli. 

xxxn 

Gnostics  do  not  follow  the  lead  given  by  others. 

Shaikh  Abu  Madin  Magh« 
ribi. 

V 

The  Symbol  of  Tawhid  is  even  forgetfulness  of 
Tawhid. 

Shaikh  Abul-'Abbas. 

vu 

Condemnation  of  Self  is  association  with  God 

Shaikh  Abu-Bakr  al- W^iti. 

XVI 

The  ignorance  of  those  who  remember  God  is 
greater  than  the  ignorance  of  the  commonalty. 

Shaikh  Abu -Bakr  aLWasiti, 

IX 

‘  Everything  is  the  Truth  ’  is  greater  than  ‘  I  am 
the  Truth/ 

Shaikh-ul-Isiam  ‘Abdullah 
Ansari. 

XIX 

Consubstantiality  ('Ainiyat)  and  not  knowledge 
(llm)  leads  to  the  attainment  of  Unity. 

Abu  Salih  Damishai. 

XXXI 

The  Ulema  of  the  present  age  are  in  re^ty 
ignoramuses  in  their  own  eyes  but  learned  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ignoramuses.  1 

Imam  al-Ghaz2ali. 

1 

XXX 

Ail  things  are  capable  of  perceiving  the  Divinity 

,  Ibn  al-'Arabi. 

VI 

1  The  Beloved  is  ever  visible  to  the  eye  ;  He  is 
not  an  object  for  contemplation  or  visualisa¬ 
tion.  He  IS  ‘  Ayniyat. 

MuUa  Sa‘d-ud-Din  Kash- 
ghari. 

XII 

Even  association  with  the  Truth  constitutes 
polytheism  (Shirk), 

Sayyid-ut-TaiTa  Junaid. 

XXIV 

Worship  of  God  ;  if  it  becomes  public,  falsifies 
itself.  1 

Shaikh  Abu -Madin  Magh- 
ribi. 

XXVII 

'  He  who  knoweth  himself  knoweth  his  Lord/ 

Shaikh  ‘Abdulin  Baly^. 

XXVIII 

Mysticism  ?  It  is  even  considering  forgetfuln^ 
as  the  existence  of  God* 

Shaikh  ‘Abu-Abdullab 
Khafif* 

XI 

^  A  candle  illuminates  a  thousand  candles.' 

Baba  Lai. 

XXII 

Pronouncing  the  name  of  God  is  dcme  through 
ignorance. 

Muila  Khwaja  (a  pupil  of 
Miy^  Mir). 

XIV 

'  The  bubble  when  it  bursts  becomes  the  very 
ocean.' 

Baba  Piyari. 

XXIX 

'  Men  of  heart  do  not  fear  Death's  approach/ 

Shaikh  Farid, 

These  versifications  of  Sufic  aphorisms  none  the  l^s  indicate  his 
leanings  towards  pantheistic  thought.  In  his  LHtodn,  he  is  fond  of  giving 
voice  to  heterodox  ideas  and  his  pc«tic  imaginationtransc^idsthelimits 
impo^  by  religious  convoititHvs.  This  he  does  Iw  the  employment  of  a 
pun  on  the  word  QacHri  (I^a  Shikcdi)  tmd  (God) :  ’ 
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Qadin  (Dara  Shikoh)  became  the  Almighty  , 

In  the  wake  of  every  annihilation  hes  the  perfection  of  subsistence 

2 

Mjix.  ^  j*>U 

When  the  Qadir  of  Baghdad  (Shaikh  'Abdul-Qadir)  helped  him, 
Qadiri  (Dara  Shikoh)  became  the  very  God  (Qadir) 

3 

jL,  j;»U  j  \j 

With  Your  perfect  Providence  make  Qadiri  (Dara  Shikoh) 

For  a  while  powerful  and  glorified 


And  a  suiular  pun  on  the  word  Dara 

■1m  Ij  I  ^  4.  !  *4j 

Wh^  he  delivered  his  heart  to  his  Lord  (Dara), 

C^dm  also  became  the  very  God  (DarS)* 

And  this  quatrain  and  the  verses  that  follow  give  a  contrary  view  : 

Though  I  do  not  think  myself  separate  from  Him, 

Yet  I  do  not  consider  myself  God 
Whatever  relation  the  drop  bears  to  the  ocean, 

That  I  hold  true  in  my  belief  and  nothing  beyond 

Quatrain  xia. 


5 

O,  Qadiri,  there  is  none  except  God  (Qadir) 

He  IS  one  and  there  is  no  God  but  He 

6 

b  W^Lc.  dlil  Aa.J  ^ 

Look  where  you  can,  All  is  He 
God’s  face  is  ever  face  to  face 

7 

jljj  ^  1 

Turn  to  none  except  God, 

The  rosiry  and  sacred  thread  are  me^ia  to  an  eiKL(connectmg  bnk)^ 
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W— I  -U^lj  witi  JjOtfV 

Whatever  thou  beholdest  except  Hun,  is  the  object  of  thy  fancy  ; 

Things  other  than  He  have  their  existence  like  a  mirage 

The  existence  of  one  God  is  like  a  boundless  ocean, 

Men  are  like  forms  and  waves  in  its  water* 

The  hypocrisy  and  self-concdt  of  the  psuedo-mystic  and  ignorant 
MuUa  is  a  common  theme  for  the  cynical  flings  of  a  poet.  Here  are  some 
verses  of  D^a  Shikoh  : 

I 


«XmLj 

J  j 

lAwfLo  ^ 'i  I  1  ^ 

JL»Lj 

J 

jLmUJ 

JUIj 

Paradise  is  there  where  no  Mulla  abides, 

Where  there  is  no  argument  and  tumult  with  him. 

May  the  world  become  free  from  the  noise  of  the  Mulla  ! 
May  no  one  heed  to  his  Fatwas 

In  the  city  where  a  Mulla  resides, 

No  wise  man  is  ever  found. 


And  this  quatrain : 

2 

What  disavowals  did  Satan  hurl  at  Adam, 

Said  Husain  (Mansur  HallaJ) :  “  (I  am)  the  Truth  and  got  the  gallows. 

Every  prophet  and  saint  suffered  torments, 

Due  to  the  vicious  and  ignominious  conduct  of  the  Mulla. 

Quatrain  xxxi. 


3 


He  who  drank  from  the  cup  of  Unity, 
Regarded  the  city's  ascetics  as  asses. 

4 

All  thk  pkty  is  conceit  and  hypocrisy. 
How  can  it  be  worthy  oi  o<tur  Bwved  ? 
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5 

How  long  would  you  interpret  your  Law  playfully 
That  Ahmad,  the  Apostle,  is  different  from  God  ? 

As  was  mentioned  above,  Qadirism  and  the  eulogies  of  the  saints  of 
various  orders  form  a  special  feature  of  Dara  Shikoh's  poetry*  The  follow¬ 
ing  Ghazal  is  typical  of  his  viewsexpressing  the  superiority  of  the  Qadiri 
order : 

^  fj  ;Jjj  J_^L  jU  iJuJu- 

L  a.LmJ-»^  (jvfcA  L>  L*  ^LmJLb  4JL«T 


I  j  IL  j  I 


OLj  JaI  ^  *L,  j\ 

j I j dwkuLki i  ‘ 


Many  Qadiri  saints  are  the  subject  of  his  praise :  in  one  of  his  Ghazals, 
he  describes  Shaikh  ‘Abdu’l-Qadir  Jil^i  as  the  ''  Shelter  of  Mankind '' 
“  a  guide  to  the  highway  to  the  religion  of  Ahmad  ''  (Peace  be  on  him  1) ; 
and  of  himself,  he  observes  :  ''  How  can  I  call  myself  his  disciple  ?  I  am 
a  dog  on  his  threshold/"  In  many  other  Ghazals  he  has  shown  his  devotion 
to  saints  like  Shaikh  Baha’-ud-Din  Suhrawardl  of  Multan,  Mullah  Shah, 
Miy^  Mir  and  many  places  associated  with  them.  Of  Kashmir,  where  his 
teacher  Mulla  Shah  resided,  he  says  .  ‘  When  my  spiritual  guide  is  my 
lord  and  master,  my  Ka'ba  is  the  blessed  Kashmir/"^  Of  the  Punjab, 
Lahore,  and  Darapur(?)  he  is  enamoured,  for  Miyan  Mir  lived  and  died 
there.  He  says  ^ 

J  4,^  1  j  j  I jJSjJ  ^  l?bO 


There  are  also  numerous  verses  in  praise  of  the  holy  Prophet  (Peace 
be  on  him !),  the  four  cahphs,  and  men  of  saintly  orders 


SaMnat-td-AwHya,  Lahore  lithograph,  p  18-19. 
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In  the  complete  realisation  of  the  Unity,  spiritual  oneness  with  the 
Truth  is  even  unconsciousness  of  the  Truth  itself.  It  is  a  realisation  free 
from  quest  and  beholding  the  Beloved,  without  even  looking  for  Him, 
for  the  beholder  is  an  obstacle  in  the  vision  of  God.”  So  says  D^a 
Shikoh : 

''  Sit  for  a  while  separate  from  Him, 

Remain  for  a  while  Godless. 

Venly,  even  association  with  the  Truth  constitutes  polytheism  (Shirk) 

Thou  shouldst  sit  in  complete  recognition  within  thy  own  self. 

Quatrain  xii. 

The  highest  attainment  for  human  existence  is  spiritual  advancement. 
Poverty  is  better  than  material  prosperity  : 

1 

^  ^ J  ^  ^  jSA  1^ 

Kingship  is  easy,  acquaint  thyself  with  poverty  : 

Why  should  a  drop  become  a  pearl  when  it  can  transform  itself  into  an  ocean  ? 

2 

3 

d  b  jj  dU-  ^  y^.  J  j  42^^ 

sf  Jl*  Ui*  ^  ^  -r — jjjj 

Hands  soiled  with  gold  begin  to  stink, 

How  (bad)  would  be  the  plight  of  a  soul  soiled  with  gold  ! 

Day  and  night  thou  hearest  of  people's  death, 

Thou  hast  also  to  die,  how  strange  is  this  behaviour  I 

The  following  Ghazals  are  excellent  specimens  of  his  didactic  tone  : 


JLa 


jIjI  j  ^  tAt,n  W  jl  ««  jlm  jil***^ 

/l  jb  ^ 

1,  Mdi^taan-ul-Gfuird’tb,  O.  P.  Librarv.  68a- 
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J  ^  J  ^  ^  J  •A®  ^  ^  L*  j 

J  ^  ^  J**  3^:^  I? 

J I  ^  ^  ^  y 


TRAVELLER 


The  more  a  traveller  is  uaencumbcred. 

The  less  he  feels  worried  and  anxious  in  his  journey. 
Thou,  too,  art  a  traveller  in  this  world* 

Take  this  as  certain,  if  thou  art  wakeful. 

One's  dissatisfaction  corresponds  to  his  riches — 
Heavier  is  the  turban  with  a  large  number  of  folds. 
Drive  egoism  away  from  you,  for 
Like  conceit  and  arrogance's  load,  it  is  also  a  burden. 
So  long  as  you  live  in  this  world,  be  independent : 
Qadiri  has  forewarned  you  ! 


2 


J  ^  Jy  ^ 

ihijt.  Ij 

Ljij  ^ jS^  o'j 


C--I  -uil  y  Jli  J  ^1^.5 
^  C^JJ^  j..^T  ,jik 

y  jAil 

3  ijy 

(^) . 


THE  PERFECT  MAN 

O  Man,  dost  thou  know  thy  own  worth, 

That  thou  art  the  treasure  of  the  hidden  secret  ? 

Thy  form  (hands  and  feet)  hath  God's  imprint  on  it, 

Why  dost  thou  not  say  that  (the)  hand  of  Allah  (is  above  thy  hand) 
Adam  was  created  in  the  form  of  the  Almighty, 

Hence  thou  becomest  a  Caliph  or  a  Sultan. 

Thy  mind  is  the  *  Throne,'  the  '  Footstool '  and  the  ‘Tablet* 

For  it  is  the  reservoir  of  Divine  Knowledge. 

His  own  Spirit  He  hath  breathed  into  thee. 

The  angels,  therefore,  bowed  unto  thee. 
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I.  TcuMita^^i^Sarhhusk  reads  this  Ime  '  jl  4il  y  jjOjjj 
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Thou  art  Muhammad  and  God  too  (sic) 

This  favour  hath  been  bestowed  upon  thee  in  abundance, 

Qadirh  Qadiri . (?) 

Thou  hast  transformed  thyself  completely  into  thy  Beloved. 


3 

b  ^ 


b  b  6^^  ^ 

j  ^  dk  ^ 
^  fJ  cJLj  ^ db 

b  0^3 

^ j  b  J  J  J  b  1^  U 


REALISATION  OF  THE  SELF 

Whosoever  recognised  this,  carried  the  day, 

He  who  lost  himself,  found  Him. 

He  who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  wine  jar, 

Won  over  the  SaqT,  the  wine  and  the  cup. 

And  he  who  sought  him  not  within  his  own  self, 

Passed  away,  carrying  his  quest  along  with  him. 

And  he  who  knew  not  this  secret, 

When  turned  to  dust,  carried  his  desire  unfulfilled 
Qadiri  found  his  Beloved  within  his  own  self : 

Himself  of  good  disposition,  he  won  (the  favour  of)  the  Good. 

SELECTED  VERSES 

(v) 

^Ta5^ (JJj 

JJ  0<j  Cij^  jUj  iJjJ  (pr) 

Jf  ji  U  JjJ.  (o) 

djjuf  ^  L  u  (•^) 

^  *ib  jb  (^.) 

(a) 

■*r J?  (l) 


J  Lj  aT*” 

<sjk  J  ^ 

.*jlc  jl 

J  Ji  O  JU.  J  J  b 

j(  djij5^  jS”  TtL? 


J^} 


J  ^  (S 


Jh 
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QUATRAINS 

Now  we  place  before  the  readers  some  specimens  of  the  Quatrains 
of  Dajra  Shikoh,  collected  for  the  first  time  from  the  works  of  the  author 
and  translated  into  English. 

[In  the  case  cf  each  Ruba^i,  the  source  is  given  in  the  footnote.  In  no  case  is  a 
quatrain  of  doubtful  origin  included  in  this  collection  ;  in  order  to  establish  the  authen¬ 
ticity  beyond  any  doubt,  wherever  it  has  been  possible,  a  reference  to  the  original 
context  is  also  indicated  in  the  footnote. 

Abbreviations  used  for  the  different  editions  or  MSS.  of  the  works  of  the  author 
-  are  as  follows  : — 

H.M.  Ifasandt-ul-  'Arifln,  Mu jtaba'i  edition. 

HLU.  ,,  ,,  Lahore  Urdu  lithograph. 

HPA.  „  „  MS.  (No.  PC  IV  5)  in  the  Arabic  Section  of  Punjab 

University  library. 

SL.  Sakmat-ul-Awliya,  Lahore  Urdu  lithograph. 

RHNA.  Risdld  Haq  Numa,  Panini  Office,  Allahabad. 

RHNL.  „  „  Lucknow  edition. 

MB.  Majma^’Ul-Bahrain,  Bib.  Ind. 

IJB.  Iksir-i-A'zam,  (Selections  in  the  ],R,A.S.B,t  Vol.  V.,  No.  i.  1939). 


We  have  not  seen  an  atom  separate  from  the  Sun, 

Every  drop  of  water  is  the  sea  in  itself. 

With  what  name  should  one  call  the  Truth  ? 

— Every  name  that  exists  is  one  of  God's  names. 

it 

•Ulj  ijb*3  oI  bT 

^  J  ^  jA  0^>***^  J  I'd. 

Those  who  visualise  God  in  the  hereafter^ 

Thou  shouldst  know,  first  behold  Him  in  this  world. 

The  Vision  of  God  is  uniform  in  both  the  worlds — 

Every  moment  they  behold  Him  in  the  open  and  in  secret, 

I.  ittoandt-uf-’An/tn  (Mujtabil  Press,  Delhi),  p.  30:  JL- 

:  J : 

Saidmt^ul-Aivbyd,  (Urdu  lithograph,  Lahore),  p.  61. 
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Hi 

^  J**  ^  \y*  i  ij^. 

lUUJI  ^jik  a5^ J!:»  y  Jb  ^  ^  ^ 

The  rosary  spoke  to  me  in  a  strange  tongue  ! 

It  said,  Why  dost  thou  make  my  head  reel  ? 

"  Wert  thou  to  attend  (revolve)  to  thine  own  heart  instead, 

Thou  wouldst  know  the  ob^^ct  underlying  man's  creation.” 

iv 

'y  f  j  ‘j  *  (JL  j  '  y 

^  b  L^Jli  J  ^  J  IzaA  *-r^  ^  JUii  ^  {j^"***^ 

To  revile  me  thou  hast  termed  me  an  ”  infidel.” 

I,  too,  consider  thy  talk  as  true. 

Disgrace  (declivity)  and  glory  (ascent)  have  become  alike  to  me — 
My  religion  is  that  of  the  two  and  seventy  sects  (of  Islam), 

V 

jfcbc  j  xt,-  j  J  tX^y 

3  |»U  (Sy^Oy^  ^JaSj  j  •Xyy  y  v.^ 


In  silence  and  meditation  consists  the  Unity  of  God  ; 

Discussion  entails  the  departure  of  Unity. 

When  thou  sayest :  (God  is)  One  ;  duality  is  dearly  established  ; 
The  Unity  of  God  goes  off  the  point  when  thou  proclaimest  it 

vi 

is^ >iyf  ^j^y  i  jt  jj 

Jial  <iS^ Jbb  jjt  ^  I  wxa5^  (y>^ 

To  whatsoever  object  thou  mayest  turn  thy  face,  He  is  in  view. 
Art  thou  blind,  for  why  dost  thou  assign  Him  to  thyself  ? 

Since  God  hath  said  :  *'  In  whatev^  directum  thou  mayest  turn.” 
It  is  incumbent  on  thee  to  turn  thine  eyes  upon  thine  own  self. 


1.  SakiruU-uI~Awliyd,  p,  53. 

2.  RM.,  p.  14  : 

^  !  jXi  1  j  j  ^  j  I  jk  I  Jj  ^ t CA 

HPA.  (foL  31b)  reads  bnc  2  :  01^ 

3.  HM  ,  p.  1 1  :  I  uTJ*  ^ y  ■V" y  C.2j2»-  1  ji  i 

:  jyJ  j^\ 

HPA.  (fol.  25a)  reads  line  2  :  f J  j  0*1  ;  line  I,  oaaits'. 

HLU.,  p.  18  reads  line  4  ;  fSj  >.  y  Cr^ 

^  HM^  p.  21  ;  HPA  (foL  sza)  CxiJT  -**** 

J  ^  f  jjb  f  J  c>»mj  *i*u«  J  ^ 

Line  I :  (Ojur*  an  I,  log)  To  ujhosoever  ye  Itim,  there  ts  the  face  of  Allah” 
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vii 

jJ  jb  tl-'V*.  ,J^( 

When  thou  knowest  the  reality  of  the  Truth, 

Thou  wilt  know  the  secrets  in  the  August  Presence. 

Since  thoij  hast  seen  God  as  the  doer  of  both  good  and  evil, 

Thou  hast  seen  thine  own  sins  and  turned  into  a  sinner. 

viii 

tc  ^  ^  ^  “  j  ^  ^ 

^ ^  ^1.5 

Although  there  is  no  shadow  of  God's  essence, 

Yet  (the  title  of  king  as)  Shadow  of  God  does  not  show  anyone  else. 

I  know  this,  when  they  call  me  “  the  Shadow  of  God 
But  I  fear  that  this  duality  may  not  find  favour  with  God. 

ix 

^ -  ob  jl  *uSo  ^!«Xa.  'Ofj  b 

jjtc  |jb  aJui^  *4-1  li  jl  IA».  ^  ^ 

iVeverwutifci'  a  (jrhostic  atcnfiute  Gbaheaot'  to  Ais  own  seiK 
Never  wo\tld  he  suffer  separation  from  the  Subtle  Self. 

For  to  betiome  a  slave  is  to  become  a  master  : 

Since  all  God,  he  would  not  act  in  vanity. 

X 

J  ^  b.  jti  b  aXiT  ^  ( 

j  j  j  ^ ^  jj  U  ^  blj  by^  j-»  bb*f*  ^  I 

O,  thou,  lyiio  scekest  God  everywhere, 

Thou  verily  art  the  God  and  not  separate  from  Him. 

Already  the  midst  of  a  boundless  ocean 

Thy  quest  resembles  the  search  of  a  drop  for  the  ocean  1 

I.  HPA.,  (fol.  igb)  j  ^ 1 ^ IjU;  I jC.# ^ 

HM.,p,  ii„  line  2:  <-»jU  Aj\  ;  HPA.,  line  4:*  omitted. 

“2.  IJB.,  p  17J. 

3  HM,  p.  14  ;  HLU._p.  26:  ^ 

HPA.*  omite  this  quaUaui,  .  >1,1  .  ^  ^  b  ^  ^  j:>  \j  ^ 

4.  RHNA.,  p.  26-27, RijNL.,  p  30.  hne  1  for 
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xi 

^JL.  jj-UT  ^ ^  J  cJjU- 

L.  ^j-i5J  j  ijT  Ojjf^,  j  i  j  -UA 

The  Gnostic  endows  you  with  illumination — body  and  soul, 

A  barren  thorny  mound  he  transforms  into  a  rose  garden. 

The  Perfect  leads  you  out  of  the  erroneous  Path — 

A  candle  illuminates  a  thousand  candles  1 

xii 


jj  (J  iSJj  1 

Sit  for  a  while  in  separation  from  Him, 

Remain  for  a  while  Godless. 

Vmly,  even  association  with  the  Truth  constitutes  polytheism  : 
Thou  shotildst  sit  in  complete  recognition  with  thy  own  self  I 

xlii 


l*u  !j  (SJ  )*u  !  j 

'jj  C^j  I  ^  L  aT  ij 

I  do  not  think  myself  separate  from  Him  ; 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  consider  myself  God. 

Whatever  relation  the  drop  bears  to  the  ocean. 

That  I  hold  true  in  my  belief  and  nothing  beyond  that. 

xiv 


\Xp  J  jljT  OjJ^  *-2^  jt  j 

The  air  filled  ^e  <^y«pot,  from  within  and  without, 

Sound  and  noise  vibrated  from  within  it. 

When  the  clay-pot  gets  broken,  the  sound  becomes  the  Psychic  soxmd — 
Like  the  bubble  which  bursts  and  becomes  the  very  ocean. 


1.  HM.,  p.  25 :  ^ ^ ^ f.jW  • 

HLU.,  p.  44. ,  HPA.,  (fol  22  ab),  line  2  :  i3^  for  ;  also  Mayizan-ul-Ghar^ib  reads  foro^lj*- 

2.  HM.,  p.  8  •  *  jW  ^  ^  Cw-aT 

t  I  J ^ ^  i I J  \  CJt^ 


3.  IJB.,  p.  159* 

4.  HM.,  p.  25  ;  Ij*  J  J  xi  *.^r  u-jf  OjU  j- 

HMLU.,  p.  45-  lii^  J  J  u^T  j 
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XV 


y  \j  L'  Ij  Jjj  ^/oBo  3  ^ijT 

w  0 

He  hath  destroyed  duality  with  Unity, 

Thou  shouldst  treat  thy  blind  perversity  (if  thou  seest  it  not). 

The  Unity  does  not  become  manifold  through  numerousness  : 
As  the  waves  do  not  cause  the  ocean  to  be  split  up  into  parts. 

xvi 


S' (j^  ^  C-ij  A-«n* 

Arffcjb ^ )  1  J  ^3^*^  L3*A-i 

Pleasant  though  it  is  to  sit  ever  in  meditation^ 

Yet  why  shomd  this  limitation  be  ever  indispensable  to  me  ? 
Forgetfulness  of  God  by  men  is  ordained  by  God  : 

For  me  it  is  a  torment  to  remember  ever  ! 

xvii 


jjUI  Ut».  *w>T  xS^ 

Jj  ^  Od y^ }  Ci-wl  wflgajfc.  f^y>. 

The  water  can  never  veil  the  face  of  ice, 

Though  a  bubble  might  form  an  impression  within  the  ice  ; 

The  Truth  is  like  the  ocean  of  reality,  wherein  abide  both  the  worlds, 
Like  the  water  within  the  ice  and  the  ice  within  the  water. 

xvlii 


Ij 


JbU 

JJb  4j  Oy<S^ J  V  ‘^T 

None  should  evaluate  me  {by  my  sayings). 

Nor  should  anyone  take  offence  at  what  I  have  said. 

Although  the  nightingale  produces  four  young  ones, 

The  ffret-bom  turns  out  to  be  a  nightingale. 


1.  RHNA.,p.  25 

2.  HLU.,  p.  15  :  HM.  p  10  ,  HP  A.  foi.  i8fc.:  ^  (SJ 

^  f  wJLtft  j  At  j  d*  ^  J  jJ** X  J1  ^  ^  I  <J  f  i  ^  ^ 

:  ^  jA  .  Ij  ay- 

3.  RHNA.,p.  23. 

4.  IJB.*  p.  171.  This  qi^ttiain,  expre^ing  DSrtl  Sbikoh's  conception  of  hiS  stqjeriority  over  his  brother 
is  strange  indeed ' 
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XIX 


^  (jLk  Aj  <JU  jI 

1  ^l)  j 

Dost  thou  wish  to  enter  the  circle  of  men  of  illumination  ? 

Then  cease  talking  and  be  in  the  state  f  ’ 

By  professing  the  Unity  of  God,  thou  canst  not  become  a  monotheist. 
As  the  tongue  cannot  taste  sugar  by  only  uttering  its  name, 

XX 


^  jixi  iS,y^  45^ 

^  ji 


jly^l  jU  4jIj  .bb  ^  ^ 

No  work  is  acconmlished  thoroughly  without  (Divine)  help, 
Nothing  IS  as  perf^  as  the  four  Companions  of  the  Prophet ; 

The  necessary  requisites  for  my  fortune 
Are  the  four  pillars,  strong  and  sound. 

xxi 


In  certainty  and  for  thy  benefit  I  tell  thee — 

If  thou  art  a  man  of  the  Path,  accept  it  and  turn  not  thy  face  away  : 
Attributes  can  never  conceal  the  Essence 

How  can  the  figure  on  water  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  touched  ? 

xxii 


JU  y  <jU4.,4  J 

iT*  J  S  J  f  ^ 

My  life  and  existence,  I  have  discarded, 

Goodness  and  evil  have  become  all  alike  to  me  : 

Now  I  cannot  utter  my  name  or  His  name. 

If  I  chose  any  name,  He  would  be  chspleased  with  me. 

1.  HM,,  p.  i6  ^  ^  Jl  b  y  ^  y.^ 

-^14UT jOjI  j  O-^j  C- 1 

HPA  ,  (fol.  36b).  line  4  :  }  for 

2  IJB  ,  p.  167 

3.  RHNA  ,p  25, 

4.  HM.,  p.  28  .  o^i/^  wij  . ji  ^ 

^\<jS  ^  cU^ u^f  JI 

eri  ts^  for  i  J  (lol-  165b), 


HM.,  line  i : 
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pU  j-ij  oli  J  l^T 

I  tdil  thee  the  secret  of  Tawhid,  if  thou  wert  to  understand  it  aright, 
Nowhere  exists  anything  but  God, 

All  you  see  or  know  other  than  Him 

Is  separate  in  name,  but  in  essence  one  with  God. 

xxiv 

^  ^-ut  l^i5^  oJUj  *f  9*X!j  y>  jfcU 

JL.*!  Lj  ^  I  1  .11'^  ii®  m  tX^  j  t 

Without  death  how  can  thy  name  live  long  ? 

Without  the  serf  where  stands  the  comely  lord  ? 

The  relativity  maketh  the  Absolute  Self  manifest  t 
Without  a  slave  there  would  not  be  any  master. 

XXV 

3l  ^  XjSii  jU  wUl  y 

Though  the  Beloved  may  have  a  veil  intervening. 

His  face  appears  most  pleasant  and  beautiful. 

Since  thy  spectacles  are  the  veil  on  the  face  of  the  Beloved, 

(Beware)  that  it  may  not  raise  a  cloud  of  mist  before  thine  eyes  I 

xxvi 


jAjf 

6  oj^as^  jJbl 


Like  an  ocean  is  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Self, 
Like  forms  in  water  are  all  souls  and  objects. 

The  ocean,  heavir^  and  stirring  within, 
Transforms  itself  into  drops,  waves,  and  bubbles. 


I,  RHNA.,  p. 

z  HM.,  p.  18.,  HPA.  (fol.  42b). 


3.  RHNA.,  p.  27, 

4.  p.  24. 
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xxvii 

y  *rr^  •  y  S 

iAj  \  l3^  ^  Cj'^y 

How  can  thy  work  gain  approval  from  the  Truth 

(How  can)  ^y  mind  receive  recognition  at  the  hands  of  God  ? 

Thou  shouldst  consider  thy  own  self  as  the  Truth, 

Of  what  use  is  thy  annihilation  in  the  cause  of  the  Truth  ? 

xxviii 

aS^  jBCi 

In  what  abundance  may  stupidity  have  gripped  mankind 
And  heedlessness  have  overpowered  them  all  ■ 

Every  one  who  is  occupied  with  anything, 

Whether  he  realises  it  or  not,  is  occupied  with  tl^  Truth. 

xxix 

j\j^  (Ji  \j  iJj  -IwUj 

8jL<  <^,.4^  I  AL^mS^  '•  wLLj  ]j  ^ 

Men  of  heart  are  not  aggrieved  at  Death’s  approach, 

For  a  wakeful  mind  fears  not  slumber  ; 

If  thy  soul  cast  away  the  body,  what  does  it  matter 
When  the  skin  wears  out,  the  snake  casts  it  away. 

XXX 

J  ^  ^  t  I  ~  ^  ^  J  ^  i  Inim-  11"'  1  \}^  ^  1.  fcii^ 

i  UpiIj  Ij  U'**^ _^J».v3iyW  ^ 

He  realizes  the  umty,  who  has  no  *  state.’ 

Even  in  the  path  of  quest,  this  intuition  is  not  great. 

Happy  IS  he,  who  found  Him  within  his  own  self, 

— He  is  omnipresent,  no  place  is  without  Him. 

1.  HM  p.,  19  y  Cf  “  ^ J* ^  ^  J  ^  ^  ^ 

y-  1  I  j  )  I  ^  ^ jp^  ^  y  I J  1 J  i ^ 

\  ^-b  I  **  il-*! 

HPA.,  9  fol  47a)  Line  2.  t/  J  y  S 

2.  HM.,  p  14  2  4^i.r.  C— ^  ^ A 

;  jJjI  -  jw  4A  \  J 

3.  HM.,p.  32.  :  J.  •  .  • --U  line  2  :  Jj  for 

4.  HM.,p.  io;HPA  (43b): 

Cw  JjjU  J  (y\  ^  XI  jU  ^ y*  Lit  ^  ^ y 

:  ft4U.f  ^ 
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xxxi 

J  1  ^  J.W  JJ  6  U*"  J  I  ^  I  J 

What  disavowals  did  Satan  hurl  at  Adam  ? 

Said  Husain  (Mansur  Hallaj)  (I  am)  the  Truth/'  and  got  the  gallows. 
Every  prophet  and  saint,  who  suffered  affliction  and  torments, 

(It  was)  due  to  the  vicious  and  ignominious*  conduct  of  the  MuU^. 

xxxii 

Juii:  b  o  ■‘4'^  *^'>‘**- 

ojiui  b  ^  i.Ujj.’W 


Every  moment,  the  Gnostics  are  recipients  of  new  Love, 

They  are  leaders  in  themselves,  not  those  who  follow  others. 

The  li(»is  would  not  partake  of  aught,  except  what  they  have  killed 

themselves. 


The  fox  feeds  upon  the  leavings  of  dry  flesh. 


xxxuz 

b-i'  ^  C‘)-V  ^  j*‘ 

'j  jlS^  Ujiyl 


The  Dervish  performs  every  task  that  is  difficult, 

With  his  bre^  he  applies  balm,  which  injures  him  (?) 

When  he  attains  union  with  God,  he  wields  powers  more  potent, 
— An  unsheathed  sword  is  more  effective  in  its  work  1 


xxxiv 

In  separation  from  thee,  I  have  suffered  pangs  of  anxiety, 

In  union  with  thee,  I  have  lost  my  own  consciousness  : 

Then  happiness  dawned  upon  my  soul  and  became  my  lot, 

Now  shall  I  pass  my  da3rs  in  peace,  both  in  body  and  mind. 

I  Ibid  p  18  oW  jf  #3^  Ji  (i^  ^  jUf  C^\  J 

(3  ^  J  -  O— ^  J  3  wJ ki"!  J  Jl  ^  \  ^ ii— *jT  ^ 

;  ^  ^  4>  j  *  ^  :>ji  J  ^ ^  “V  ^  ^ 

HPA.,  (44a) :  lines  i  &  2  interchanged 

2.  HM.,  p.  18:  ^  }  fjy^  1/  Uv:-i.r  ,  4::>jr  j^rj^  I  j\  ^  3^  ^  C^^^y^  cAt 

HPA.,  (4211)  line  I  .  for  r  Ime  4  ;  4»45  for  -U  0#^  . 

3  SL.f  p.  7i  .  liiie  -  3  J  ,  line  2'  cK  J  ^</* 

4.  SL.,  p  117* 
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Jy  J  JJ  ijb  Jy  *b  ^  ^ 

-/ 

O  Thou,  from  whose  very  name  lameth  Love, 

And  from  the  epistie  and  message  of  Thme  rameth  Love  ; 

Whosoever  passeth  by  Thy  street,  real^cs 

Indeed  that  from  the  very  door  to  the  terrace  of  Thme  (house)  rameth 

Love, 

Bikrama.  jit  Hasrat, 


MUSLIM  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ASTRONOMICAL 
AND  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY' 


The  Muslim  contribution  to  Geography  has^  generally  speaking,  been 
chiefly  studied  in  the  West,  both  by  orientalists  and  by  some 
students  of  astronomy  and  mathematics.  However,  the  chief 
deterrent  to  a  greater  appreciation  and  fuller  recognition  of  the  extent  of 
the  Muslim  share  in  such  scientific  knowledge  lies  in  the  facts  that,  firstly, 
a  large  number  of  invaluable  works  referred  to  in  extant  sources  have 
been  entirely  lost,^  and  secondly,  much  of  the  available  material  has  not 
been  properly  approached  and  investigated.  Nevertheless  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  some  scholars,  including  those  of  the  West,  for  their  labours 
in  presenting  to  the  world  the  achievements  of  Muslim  savants  of  yore. 
Here  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  an  outline  of  the  work  done 
which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  purely  geographical  matters,  Le.,  the  chro¬ 
nological  order  of  the  workers  in  the  field,  ideas  about  latitudes  and 
longitudes  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth  with  its  movements,  results 
of  measurements  connected  therewith,  famous  observatories,  and  the 
uses  of  instruments,  etc. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Arabs  are  before  all  else  the  pupils  of  the 
Greeks  ;  their  science  is  a  continuation  of  the  Greek  science,  which  it 
preserves,  cultivates,  and  on  a  number  of  important  points  develops  and 
perfects.”®  Nobody  can  deny  that  this  is  precisely  how  the  edifice  of 
science  and  culture  has  been  built  up  from  the  past  to  the  present.  But 
it  would  not  be  wholly  true  to  say  that  the  birth  of  Muslim  geographical 
science  was  entirely  dependent  upon  femiliarity  with  Greek  sciences,* 
because  there  had  ^ready  appear^  no  less  than  about  five  writers  who 
dealt  with  the  geography,  historiography,  and  archaeology  of  Arabia,  i.e., 
Abu-Ziyad  al-Kilabl,  an-Nadar  b.  Shamil  (d.  204  A.H.),  Hisham  al- 


1.  Another  contribtjtion  by  the  author^  Mudim  Cantnhuticn  to  Geography  during  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
appeared  in  hlarrac  CtiJture  for  July  1943.  The  present  contribution  is  m  continuation  of  the  former  paper. 

2.  For  examine,  Jurji  Zaidin  '  Ulum-al-An^,  pp.  236-3  7  estimates  that  of  a  total  of  about  six  million  books 
m  the  vanoua  IdDrari^  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  lands  of  Islam,  only  about  thirty  thousand  have 
survived  the  rav^es  of  time. 

3.  Amd  d  and  Guillatitne,  The  Legacy  of  Islam,  p,  :^y6. 

4  Maufima  S.  Nadvi,  Tim  aLJughraJia  al-Arah,  ad-Pia,  Sept.  1932, 
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Kalbi  (206  A.H,),  Sa'dan  b.  al- Mubarak,  and  Abu-SaTd  al-A^KA'i  (d.  213 

A.H.). 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  we  find  that,  speaking  historically,  the  Greeks 
largely  contributed  to  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  beginning  of  science 
and  the  Romans  were  made  for  conquest  and  created  vast  dominions, 
while  the  Muslims  took  up  both  the  tasks  ;  on  the  one  hand  they  estab¬ 
lished  a  great  empire  with  its  machinery  of  law  and  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  other  they  built  up  the  edifice  of  their  culture  upon  the 
lessons  drawn  from  the  wisdom  of  India,  Iran,  Chaldea,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
One  thing  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  ;  with  the  spread  of 
the  wave  of  Islamic  conquest  the  supremacy  of  the  Arabic  language  over 
all  other  national  languages  came  to  be  established,  and,  in  addition,  thia 
homogeneity  of  the  medium  of  expression  and  to  a  large  extent  of  religious 
belief  led  to  the  growth  of  a  common  culture,  in  the  midst  of  which  grew 
up  the  learned  of  all  nationalities  and  sects.  Thus,  a  large  number  of 
savants  and  intellectuals  were  '  Arab '  by  language  not  by  nationality, 
and  above  ail  they  bore  the  stamp  of  Muslim  culture. 

The  Muslim  contributions  to  the  astronomical  and  the  mathematical 
side  of  geography  were  a  part  of  broader  intellectual  and  scientific  move¬ 
ment  which  commenced  with  the  Abbasid  age.  Its  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  can  best  be  followed  in  relation  to  the  four  chief  schools,  i.c.,  those 
of  Baghdad,  Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  Andalusia.  In  addition,  alter  the 
decline  of  the  central  authority  of  the  Caliphate  at  Baghdad,  these  scientific 
traditions  were  followed  in  the  east,  first  at  the  court  of  the  new  provincial 
dynasties  (particularly  the  Buwaihids  and  the  Ghaznavids),  and  later 
under  the  newborn  intellectual  zeal  of  some  of  the  Mongol  princes. 

THE  BAGHDAD  SCHOOL 

On  the  culmination  of  the  age  of  conquest  the  Muslims  had  become 
masters  of  many  of  those  territories  which  had  served  in  the  past  as  the 
cradles  of  civilization  and  culture — ^Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Egypt ; 
while  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine  early  brought  them  into  contact 
with  the  Nestorians  who  had  been  exiled  from  the  Roman  lands  on  accoimt 
of  their  '  heresy.'  Thus,  Greek  knowledge  and  ideas  were  available  to 
the  Muslim  world  at  an  opportime  moment  when  conquest  and  expansion 
were  giving  place  to  peaLe  and  culture.  Simultaneously  the  arm  of  Islamic 
expansion  had  reached  the  border-lands  of  Indian  culture,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  considerable  contact  with  the  cultural  trends  beyond  the 
Indus  in  the  comings  and  goings  of  embassies  and  the  visits  of  learned 
individuals.  From  India  came  two  works  of  special  importance  horn 
our  point  of  view,  the  Brahma-sphuta-Sidhanta  (better  known  to  the 
Arab  world  as  Sind-Hind)  and  Khanda-Khadyaka  (known  as  Arkand 
An  Indian  astronomer  and  mathematician,  Brahmagupta,  had  composed 

I  Dacta  andSingh. /fisforv  o/Hindu  pt  I.  p  83 
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both  these  works  towards  628  A.D.  and  they  were  brought  to  Baghdad 
in  154  A.H./771  A.D.  Indian  scholars  helped  in  the  translation  of  these 
works  by  Alfazari  and  Ya'qub  Ibn  Tariq,  A  later  influx  of  Hindu  learning 
in  the  same  direction  was  the  intellectual  influence  exercised  by  the 
ministerial  Barmak  family,  under  Harun  ar-Rashid,  The  Iranian  sources 
also  did  not  go  unnoticed  and  the  famous  Pahlavi  Tables  (Zij  ash-Shahryar 
— royal  astronomical  tables)  compiled  during  the  last  days  of  the  Sassanids, 
were  translated  from  Persian  by  Abul-Hasan.  In  the  sense  of  time  the 
Iranian  and  the  Indian  influences  were  earlier  than  those  of  Greek  origin. 
Alfazarfs  Kitab  az-Zij  (tables),  compiled  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th 
^century  A.D.,  reflects  Indian  influence,  and  the  ‘  Cupola  ’  of  the  earth 
*is  spoken  of  as  '  Arin,’  which  according  to  Kramers  is  a  false  reading  of 
Ujjaini  (Ujjain)  and  points  to  this  early  contact.^ 

However,  with  the  advent  of  al-Mamun  the  real  scientific  age  of 
Islamic  culture  begins.  In  the  intellectual  sense  the  many-sided  influen¬ 
ces  had  already  penetrated  deep  into  Muslim  society.  Then,  above  all, 
the  weight  of  M^un's  personality  and  liberal  patronage  of  learning  was 
harnessed  to  the  advancement  of  science  along  with  that  of  all  branches 
of  learning.  The  great  Translation  Bureau  --i  had  already  been 
established  under  Harun  ar-Rashid,  where  were  employed  learned  trans¬ 
lators  of  all  nationalities  and  creeds — ^Hindus,  Parsis,  Christians,  Jews, 
Muslims.^  Books  and  extant  material  were  collected  by  Mamun  from  all 
countries  regardless  of  cost,  and  translators  were  paid  the  weight  of  books 
in  gold.^  The  liberality  of  this  enlightened  prince  in  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  was  remarkable  indeed.  He  is  said  to  have  asked  the  Byzantine 
emperor  to  send  the  savant  Leo  to  Baghdad  in  return  for  five  tons  of  gold 
and  an  offer  of  permanent  peace  between  the  parties.^  Among  the  trans¬ 
lators  employed  at  the  '  Bait-uI-Hikmat '  four  were  outstanding  :  Ya'qub 
al-Kindi,  Husain  b.  Ishaq,  Thabit  b.  Qurra,  and  al-Batriq.  There 
were  also  two  well-known  Hindu  translators,  Mankah  and  Ibn-Dahan 
(also  Doban),  who  knew  Arabic. 

The  majority  of  Arabic  geographical  authors  based  their  work  more 
or  less  on  the  Almagest  and  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy.  The  first 

translation  of  the  Almagest  by  Nairizi  was  of  great  consequence.  Since 
Ptolemy  himself  had  given  a  mathematical  and  an  astronomical  bias  to  his 
labours,  his  admirers  followed  the  ^tradition.  Therefore  the  work  of  the 
astronomers,  as  far  as  it  has  bearings  on  Geography,  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  if  we  are  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  Muslim  contri¬ 
butions.  Thus  an  outline  of  their  work  has  been  provided.® 

I.  Encycip.  Islanit  sup.  No.  r,  p.63. 

2  Shtbli,  Al-Mdmun,  p.  164, 

3  Ibtd. ,  p.  1 70, 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

5.  The  History  of  Arab  Matheimttcs,  by  Dr  ‘Ataul-Hakhn,  Professor  of  Mathematic*;,  Islamia  Goilege^ 
Calcutta,  which  has  been  accept^  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  Ph.D  by  the  University  of  Calcutta,  and 
VHistmre  des  Arabes,  byScdillot,  chap  IV,  have  been  enn suited  much  useful  mformation. 
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The  first  series  of  regular  observations  with  accurate  imtrxnnenta 
were  conducted  at  Jundisfepur  (S,W.  Persia)  during  the  first  half  of  the 
9th  century,  and  were  utilised  by  Ahmad  an-Nahawandl  and  resulted  in 
the  pref^ration  of  his  '  general  tables  '  (az-Zij  al-Mushtamil)  803  A.D. 
But  with  the  systematic  woA  of  translation  in  the  reign  of  Mamun  and 
the  establishment  of  observatories  at  Baghdad  and  Damascus  begins  the 
real  work  on  geographical  matters.  The  great  caliph  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  Translation  Bureau,  and  he  allotted 
much  greater  resources  to  it  and  gathered  together  all  the  known  workers 
in  the  scientific  field. 

Ya'qub  al-Kindi,  who  knew  many  languages  and  has  written  no  Icsa 
than  282  books,  was  the  next  noted  translator  of  Greek  works.  The  astro¬ 
nomers  and  mathematicians  embodied  their  labours  in  the  so-called  Veri¬ 
fied  Tables  '  (az-Zij  al-Ma’muniy  al-Mumtahan)  which  were  prepared 
among  others  by  Yahya  b.  abi  Mansur,  Sind  b.  'Ali  and  Khalid  b.  ' Abdui- 
Malik  al-Marvaruzi.  These  tables  do  not  exist  in  their  original  form. 
The  measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude  entailed  difficult  geodetic  opera¬ 
tions,^  but  this  was  done  with  a  remarkable  approach  to  accuracy  in  about 
latitude  36°  N,  as  a  result  of  simultaneous  observations  between  Tadmur 
(Palmyra)  and  Raqqa,  the  result  being  a  little  more  than  the  actual,  i.e., 
by  2877  feet.  ^  Other  findings  in  the  verified  tables  relate  to  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  precession  of  equinoxes,  and  the  length  of  the 
solar  year,  etc.  Among  these  early  astronomers  was  also  Masha'  Allah 
son  of  Athari  or  Sariya  (b.  112  A.H./730  A.D.  d.  200  A.H./815  A.D.), 
who  made  his  own  instruments  and  took  careful  observations.  Khwa¬ 
rizmi  had  prepared  an  abridgement  of  Sind-Hind^  and  al-Kindi  who  was 
well  versed  in  Greek  did  much  useful  scientific  work  relating  to  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Alexanderian  school.  Another  notable  figure  was  Abu- 
Ma'shar  (Ja'far  b.  Mahammad  b.  *Umar),  anativeof  Balkh,  who  is  known 
to  Exirope  as  Albumasar.  He  was  a  student  of  al-Kindi  and  died  at  Wasit 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  a  himdred years  (272  A,H./886  A.DO«  Europe  mostly 
knows  him  as  an  astrologer  and  there  has  grown  up  a  tendency  to  belittle 
his  astronomical  work.  But  his  tables  (Ztj  Abu-Ma*shar)  deserve  a  high 
place.  He  was  specially  interested  in  celestial  phenomena.  Al-Mah^il 
studied  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  conjunction  of  the 

1  The  method  undertaken  wjII  ^  described  fulfy  m  its  proper  place  m  the  section  dealing  with  measure¬ 
ments. 

2  Nallmo»  Encyclp.  Islam,  Voi.  I.  p.  498. 

This  statement  refers  to  the  result  discussed  on  page  1S3,  line  36  of  diis  article^  where  it  is  stated  ‘‘but 
adopted  the  larger  of  the  two  values  viz.  56^  miles."  It  should  be  noted  that  by  the  word  mile  here  is 
meant  the  Arabian  mile,  not  the  English  i  Arabian  inileso  6472.4  English  feet.  The  circumference  of  the 
earth  equal  to  20400  miles  mentioned  in  this  paper  is  also  reckoned  in  Arabian  miles.  Its  value  in  English 
miles  would  be  24S47 .2.  Takmg  the  degree  of  latitude  near  the  equator  as  equal  to  68.7  miles  (English), 
the  circumference  comes  out  as  nearly  24732  miles.  See  a  discussion  on  this  subject  m  Hyderabad  Acaden^ 
Studies.  No.  3,  p  108.  (article  by  Prof.  Mciid.  A,  R.  Khan,  entitled  **  Need  for  better  Co-operation  be¬ 
tween  Onental  Scientists  and  Arabic  SchaUrs.*' — Ed. 
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planets,  etc.,  about  the  year  854-68  A.D.,  but  unfortunately  his  works 
are  not  to  be  found  beyond  scattered  references  here  and  there. ^ 

The  labours  of  the  three  sons  of  Musa  b.  Shakir,  viz.y  Muhammad, 
Alunad,  and  Hasan,  occupy  an  important  place  among  the  works  of  the 
school  of  Baghdad.  From  850  to  870  A.D.  they  were  engaged  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  taking  observations  from  their  State-patronised  observatory  at  Bab 
at-Taq  (the  Taq-gate)  on  the  Tigris.  Their  tables  were  greatly  relied 
upon  by  Ibn-Yunus.  Al-Batt^  did  his  work  at  Raqqa  from  877  to 
918  A.D.  and  died  in  929  A.D.  Sedillot^  thinks  that  European  writers 
have  attached  undue  importance  to  his  works  owing  to  their  ignorance 
^of  the  contributions  of  his  predecessors.  He  says  that  Battanl  played  the 
same  role  among  the  Arabs  as  Ptolemy  did  among  the  Greeks,  as  both 
produced  the  sum-total  of  knowledge  acquired  till  their  time.  Battanl's 
tables  have  been  entirely  lost  and  the  Latin  versions  are  full  of  mistakes. 
Thabit  b.  Qurra  (d.  288  A.H./813  A.D.),  a  Christian  savant  at  the  Court 
of  Baghdad,  translated  the  Almagest  afresh.  Habash  al-Hasib  worked  at 
Baghdad  about  300  A.H./912  A.D. 

With  the  weakening  of  the  authority  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs  onwards, 
much  of  the  work  of  these  astronomer-geographers  centres  round  the 
Buwaihid  Court,  and  in  this  connection  the  name  of  Ibn  al-‘Alam 
(d.  375  A.H./988  A.D.)  is  of  note  as  the  author  of  '  tables  '  based 
upon  independent  observations  relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
precession  of  equinoxes  in  an  exact  manner  with  the  help  of  self- 
made  instruments.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  his  work.  He  is  reputed  to  be 
a  teacher  of  *  Adad-ud-Dawla.  ‘Abdur-Rahman  as-Sufi  (d.  376  A.H/986 
A.D.),  the  famous  author  of  as-Suu>ar  aUKawdkib  ath-  Thdbita  and  writer 
of  a  hook  on  the  astrolabe,  Abul-Qasim^ 'Abdullah  al-Coluzi,  and  JaTar 
were  among  the  contemporaries  of  Ibn  al-'Alam.  Ar-Razi  (Abu-Muhammad 
b.  Zakariya,  840-902  A.D.),  the  famous  Rhazes  of  the  west,  wrote  on  the 
form  of  the  earth  {Kitdh  Hat  at-al- Alam)  and  contributed  a  treatise  on 
the  setting  of  the  sun  and  planets  (Risdlat  fi-Gurubish  Shdms-waUKawdkih). 
He  was  born  at  Rayy  and  worked  at  Baghdad.  The  Buwaihid  court  in 
the  days  of  'Adad-ud-Dawla  and  Sharaf-ad-Dawla  was  surrounded  by  a 
galaxy  of  astronomers,  mathematicians,  and  other  savants.  Among  the 
rest,  three  more  names  figure  prominently  for  their  contributions  on  geo¬ 
graphical  matters.  Al-Kuhi  (Abu  Sahal  al-Waighan  b.  Rustam  d.  1004 
A.D.)  was  the  designer  of  many  instruments  and  the  founder  of  the  ob¬ 
servatory  at  Baghdad  under  Sharaf  ad-Dawla.  Kuhi’s  works  are  lost, 
although  he  is  credited  with  the  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  and  of 
an  autumnal  equinox.^  Abul-Wafa  (Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  b,  Yahya 
b,  Isma‘llb.  '  Abbas)  wasbominBuzj^  in  Khurasan  between  Herat  and 
Nishapur  in  995  A.D.  and  died  998  A.D.  He  observed  the  obliquity  of 


The  tJikiinite  Tables' of  Ibn-Yunus. 

2.  UHistoire  des  Arabes. 

3.  Ibid. 
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the  ecliptic  in  ^5  A.D.  and  prepared  his  *  tables  '  (Zij  Shdrm),  It  is 
said  that  he  was  strude  by  the  imperfection  of  the  lunar  theory  of  Ptolemy 
and  on  verification  pointed  out  a  third  inequality  which  was  no  other 
than  the  one  that  was  discovered  by  Tycho  Brahe  six  hundred  years  iater,^ 
Abu-Muhammad  al-Khujandi  in  992  A.D.  made  and  used  his  own  instru¬ 
ments.  Harun  b.  '  Ali,  maker  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  his  new 
*  tables  ’  and  Abu-Ishaq  are  other  names  that  shed  glory  on  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Baghdad  school. 

About  this  time  the  ever-increasing  chaotic  political  conditions 
and  the  waning  prestige  of  the  caliphs  brought  to  an  end  this  great  scienti¬ 
fic  activity  at  the  metropolis.  The  most  important  feature,  however,  of  the 
Baghdad  school  was  the  truly  scientific  spirit  which  had  been  the  guiding 
principle  of  all  its  workers.  These  savants  always  worked  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  and  experiment  and  demonstration  were  the  foundations 
of  their  system. 


EGYPT 

By  the  end  of  the  loth  century  E^pt  had  already  broken  loose  from 
the  caliphate  of  Baghdad,  and  its  capitd  was  destined  to  become  a  new 
centre  of  scientific  activity.  The  reigns  of  al-'Aziz  and  al-Hakim  were 
the  golden  age  of  this  school.  Al-'Aziz  (375/996  A.D.)  founded  the 
observatory  at  Cairo  and  rich  endowments  were  allotted  to  it  by  al-Hakim 
also.  The  outstanding  work  was  that  of  Ibn-Yunus  (Abul-Hasan  *  AH  b. 
Abi-Sa‘id  *Abdur-Rahm^  b.  Ahmad  b.  Yunus),  who  died  in  399  A.H./ 
1009  A.D.  He  made  a  series  of  observations  at  his  observatory  on  Mount 
al-Muqattam  from  367  A.H,/977  A.D.  to  389  A.H./1007  A.D.  Ibn- 
Yunus  was  certainly  a  worthy  successor  of  Abul- Wafa'  and  also  relied  greatly 
upon  the  labours  of  the  three  sons  of  Musa  b.  Shakir.  As  a  result  of  his 
careful  observations  and  measurements  he  produced  the  famous  Hakimite 
Tables  {az-Zlj  al-Hdkivu),  which  succeeded  both  the  Almagest  and 
three  earlier  treatises  of  the  school  of  Baghdad.  Because  of  their  aumcnticity 
these  tables  ultimately  found  currency  in  distant  lands,  such  as  Persia, 
Mongol  domains,  China,  and  Mediaeval  Europe.  In  addition,  Ibn-Yunus 
was  the  inventor  of  the  pendulum  and  also  used  the  gnomon.  Ibn  al- 
Haitham  (d.  430  A,H./io39  A.D.)  was  another  noted  mathematician  and 
physicist  who  did  much  outstanding  work. 


Al-Blrum. 

In  point  of  time  as  well  as  from  the  view-point  of  far-reaching  signific¬ 
ance  in  the  advancement  of  all  aspects  of  geographical  Jmowiedge,  stands 
out  at  this  stage  the  dominating  figure  of  Abu-Raihan  Muhammad 
al-Biruni.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  intellectuals  of  all  times. 


I  Sediilot,  UHistoire  des  Arabes. 
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Much  of  his  geographical  work  has  already  been  discussed,^  and  here 
only  an  outline  of  his  contributions  to  the  astronomical  and  the  mathema¬ 
tical  side  of  the  subject  will  be  provided.  He  combined  in  himself  the 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  geographical  thought  and  in  this  res¬ 
pect,  above  all  else,  he  measured  up  to  the  standard  of  Ptolemy :  in  many 
ways  he  even  surpassed  the  Alexandrian.  He  possessed  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  being  well-versed  in  several  langurs,  i.e,,  Greek,  Syriac, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit.  On  his  arrival  in  India  withSuitm  Mahmud, 
he  devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  with  a  view 
to  getting  access  to  the  best  sources  of  Indian  thought,  including  mathema¬ 
tics,  astronomy,  and  chronology.  He  studied  many  Indian  works  including 
•  Brahmagupta*  s,  and  among  the  Arabians  aU  his  great  predecessors, 
including  Alfazari,  Ya‘qub  Ibn-Tariq,  Khwarizmi,  Kindi,  Abu-Ma'shar, 
and  Jaihani.  In  the  opinion  of  a  worthy  scholar,^  his  work  represents 
a  scientific  renaissance  in  comparison  with  the  aspirations  of  the  scholars 
working  in  Baghdad  under  the  first  Abbaside.  Al-Biruni  devoted  a  life¬ 
time  to  the  service  of  science  and  learning.  According  to  Yaqut,  there 
were  only  two  days  in  the  year,  Nauroz  and  Meharjm,  when  he  used  to 
leave  oflE^  his  intellectual  pursuits,  otherwise  his  hand  never  left  the  pen.^ 
He  himself  discussed  the  attitude  of  the  real  scientist  in  admirable  way 
in  his  introduction  to  Qdnun  aUMas'udi  ^4  Al-Biruni  wrote 

no  less  than  fifteen  books  and  dissertations  on  topics  like  the  measurement 
and  determination  of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  finding  of  distances  and 
co-ordinates  of  the  Ka‘ba.  Instruments  and  their  uses  were  discussed  in 
no  less  than  five  booklets  giving  various  methods  of  constructing  astro¬ 
labes,  etc.  In  all,  he  was  the  author  of  several  dozen  books  of  which  a  large 
number  dealt  with  geographical  matters.  Information  about  these  books 
is  obtained  from  some  of  his  own  great  books,  viz.,  Chronology  of  Ancient 
Nations  ,  Indica  ,  and  CanonMasudicus 

and  from  HajI  Khalifa's  I  ^  Encyclo- 

X^aedia).® 

^-Biruni's  astronomical  and  mathematical  labours  are  largely  collected 
in  his  Canon  Masudicus,  a  monumental  work  written  in  1038  A.D,  at 
Ghazni  and  dedicated  to  Sultan  Mas'ud.  It  still  awaits  full  translation  and 
publication.  Besides,  he  also  refers  to  astronomical,  mathematical,  and 
geographical  matters  in  his  other  works,  e.g.,  Indica,  j  N 

Kitob  a  sort  of  introduction  to  astrology)  and  the  Chronology 

of  Ancient  Nations.  In  the  domain  of  mathematics  his  labours  are  of  a 


1.  In  Islamic  Culture,  July,  1943. 

2.  Sachau,  AI-Btrflnt's  India  (preface,  XXVII) 

3.  Al-Udaba,  VoL  V7,  pp.  308-9. 

4.  Bami,  Al-Btrum,  p.  232 . 3  ; 

5  For  details  see  Bami’s  al-Bzruni.  Chap.  TV.  and  Sachau,  Kitdh  al-Hind  (Arabic  text). 
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far-reaching  character^  Certainly  al-Biruni  can  be  regarded  as  chic  of 
the  greatest  geographers  of  all  times*  His  services  to  geography  were 
manifold  and  immense.  He  much  developed  the  mathematical  side  of 
it,  carrying  on  geodetic  measurements  and  determining  with  a  remarkable 
precision  the  co-ordinates  of  a  number  of  places.  He  introduced  a  simple 
method  of  stereographic  projections.  In  addition,  he  explained  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  natural  springs  and  artificial  wells  (artesian)  by  the  laws  of 
hydrostatics.^  Geology  and  mineralogy  also  did  not  escape  his  attention. 
He  discussed  the  earth,  its  axis  and  its  movements,  and  threw  much 
light  on  the  Hindu  methods  of  determining  latitudes  and  longitudes. 
His  contribution  to  the  general  geography  of  India^  was  also  of  a  high  order* 

To  this  period  also  belongs  a  notable  contemporary  of  al-Blrunl, 
Abu-‘Ali  Sina  (Abu-'Ali  al-Husain  b.  'Abdullah  b*  al -Husain  b*  al- 
‘Uta  ash-Shaikh  ar-Ra'is  Abu-Sina)  980  A.D*/i036  A.D.,  known  to 
the  west  as  Avicenna.  Along  with  al-Blrum  and  others  he  was 
among  the  galaxy  of  savants  at  the  court  of  Khwarizm  before  Sultan 
Mahmud^s  conquest  overwhelmed  it.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  philo¬ 
sophic  discourses  as  well  as  for  his  skill  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  but 
physics  and  astronomy  were  no  ordinary  pursuits  with  him.  Tdnkh  Hu- 
kamd  contains  a  list  of  forty-one  books  by  him,  which  included  treatises 
on  astronomical  instruments  (copy  of  MS.  in  the  Vatican),  the  place  of 
the  earth  in  the  universe,  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  uses,  in  answer  to 
questions  about  the  characteristics  of  the  equator.  He  also  wrote  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  AimugestA  Ibn-Sina’s  treatise  on  minerals  remained 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  geological  knowledge  in  western  Europe  until 
the  Renaissance. 


SPAIN 

Like  the  eastern  lands  of  Islam,  Spain  was  also  the  cradle  of  this 
scientific  activity,  and  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  and  Granada  shared  the 
honours  from  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  A.D.  onwards.  Unfortunately 
many  works  have  been  lost,  and  in  many  Latin  and  Spanish  works  com¬ 
piled  under  Alphonso  X  (1252-1282  A.D.),  which  are  indebted  to  Muslim 
sources,  either  due  recognition  has  not  been  given  or  names  and  subject- 
matter  have  bcen'^  badly  distorted. 

Maslama  al-Majriti  (d.  398  A.H./ 1007  A.D.)  made  a  synopsis  of  the 
tables  of  al-Battani  which  were  later  made  much  use  of  by  the  authors  of 
the  Tables  Alphonsine.  A  very  well-known  name  is  that  of  az-Zarqali 
(Arzachel),  who  lived  and  worked  towards  the  second  half  of  the  nth 

1.  2ia-uddin  Ahmad,  Opening  Speech,  12th  Math.  Conf.,  Aligarh,  Dec.  1941. 

2.  G.  Sarton,  Introdt^rtion  to  the  History  of  Science,  VoL  I,  p.  870. 

3.  See  by  the  present  writer,  "Al-Birimi's  Geography  of  India/*  The  Calcutta  Geography  Review,  March 
and  Sept.  1943 

4  ^AtSul'Haklm,  History  of  Arab  Mathermtics 
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century  A.D.  (1029-1088)  and  was  the  author  of  the  Toledo  Tables.  He 
was  also  the  maker  of  naany  instruments,  including  astrolabes.  Latin 
translations  of  some  of  his  treatises  are  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale^  but  unfortunately  the  originals  ^ve  been  lost,^  Other  author¬ 
ities  were  Jabir  b.  Aflah  (Geber)  of  Seville  (d.  between  1140-50  A.D.),  and 
Ibn-Rushd  (Averroes),  d.  1198-9  at  Marrakush  and  bom  at  Ciordova  520 
A.H.  The  last  named  famous  philosopher  and  scientist  wrote  a  book  on  the 
motion  of  the  heavens  and  an  epitome  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest.  Ibn-Bajja 
(Avempace)  d.  553  A.H.  1129  A.D.  and  al-BitrujI  (Alpetragius)  d.  600 
A.H./ 1204  A.D.  are  among  other  Spanish  writers  on  our  subject.  On  the 
*  whole  the  Ptolemaic  findings  were  disputed  in  Spain  and  many  corrections 
were  attempted. 

NORTH  AFRICA 

This  part  of  the  world  of  Islam  also  did  not  remain  aloof  from  this 
universal  scientific  activity.  Tangier,  Ceuta,  Fez,  and  Morocco  shared  in 
this  work  and  their  scholars  show  an  indefatigable  ardour.  Among  them 
the  most  celebrated  was  Abu- ‘All  al-Hasan  b.  ‘Umar  al-MarrakusM,  who 
produced  his  astronomical  works  about  1230  A.D.  He  travelled  from  the 
heart  of  Spain  through  a  large  part  of  North  Africa  and  discovered  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  pole  in  forty-one  cities.^  His  book  is  entitled  “The  Beginning  and 
the  Endr  and  has  been  studied  by  the  eminent  scholar,  M.  J.  J.  Sedillot.^ 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  astronomical  instruments.  His  work 
has  been  characterised  by  an  eminent  scholar^  as  “  the  most  important 
contribution  to  mathematical  geography — not  only  in  Islam  but  anywhere, 

. It  includes  among  other  things  the  co-ordinates  of  135  places,  the 

observation  having  been  made  by  himself  in  34  of  them.  No  mediaeval 
writer  has  taken  equal  pains  to  explain  scientific  methods  and  instruments." 

PERSIA  AND  THE  EAST 

During  the  Saljuq  period  some  useful  work  was  done  at  the  court  of 
the  powerful  Suljans.  The  reign  of  Jalal-ad-Din  Malik  Shah  (1072-1092 
A.D,)  was  outstanding  ;  he  surrounded  himself  with  notable  astronomers 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  Jalall  era  which  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
reform  of  the  calendar  under  the  guidance  of  men  like  ‘Umar  Khayyam 
and  ‘Abdur-Rahman.  Rayy  and  Nishapur  were  the  chief  centres  of  this 
scientific  activity. 

Though  later  the  Mongol  inundation  swept  remorselessly  over  the 
fair  lands  of  Islam,  yet  in  a  short  while  the  victors  submitted  to  the  intellec- 

1.  SedUlot,  L'Histotre  des  Arabe^. 

2.  Ibtc/. 

3  Ibtd 

^  G,  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  Historv  of  Saence,  Vol.  II,  pp.  41-42. 
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tual  superiority  of  the  conquered.  Hulagu  Khan  (d.  1265  A.D.)  collected 
at  his  court  the  leading  astronomers  and  mathematicians.  The  most 
illustrious  among  these  was  Nasir  ad-Din  at-Tusi,  the  famous  author  of  the 
IlkhanT  Tables/  A  magnificent  observatory  was  set  up  at  Maragha, 
near  lake  Urmiah  in  modem  North  Iran.  At-Tusi  collected  all  the  great 
available  works  from  Khurasan,  Baghdad,  Mosul  and  Syria.  At  its  full 
height  the  work  lasted  for  twelve  years,  and  with  it  were  associated  many 
astronomers,  including  Najam  ad-Din  Qazwini,  Mu'ayyad  ad-Din,  Muhi 
ad-Din,  Fakhr  ad-Din  and  others.  Though  the  tables  of  Ibn-Yunus  were 
the  basis  of  the  Ikhani  Tables,  they  were  reproduced  with  many  modifica¬ 
tions.  At-Tusf  s  pupil  Qutb  ad-Din  Mahmud  ash-Shirazi  continued  his 
work.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  there  were  also  Chinese  scientists 
working  under  Nasir  ad-Din,  and  that  may  perhaps  explain  the  influence 
of  Muslim  scientific  thought  upon  China  at  this  epoch. ^  The  last  bright 
phase  of  the  work  is  associated  with  the  activity  in  the  rising  city  of  Samar- 
qand.  Ulugh  Beg  (796  A.H./1393  A.D, — 853  A.H./1449  A.D.),  grandson 
of  Timur,  summoned  the  leading  lights — ^Jamshed  al-foshi,  Qadi  Zade 
Rumi,  and  Mu‘in  ad-Din  Qashani  to  his  court,  and  the  Tables  (Ztj-i- 
Jadld  Sultdnijf  the  preface  to  which  was  written  by  himself,  truly  represent 
the  last  stage  in  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  school  of  Baghdad. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OBSERVATORIES 

As  woxild  be  expected,  the  collection  of  such  vast  scientific  data  and  the 
production  of  outstanding  treatises  were  linked  up  with  the  establishment 
of  up-to-date  and  well-equipped  observatories,  sometimes  subsidised  by 
the  rulers  but  often  also  set  up  by  the  nobility  and  members  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  for  their  scientist  friends.  No  sooner  had  begiimings  been  made 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  as  a  result  of  the  cultural  contracts  with 
non-Arab  elements,  than  the  observatory  at  Jundi-Shapur  came  into 
existence  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century  A.D.  It  was  a  small  town  in 
Khuzistan  (S.W.  Iran),  founded  by  Shapur  I,  the  Sasanian,  and  later 
inherited  the  traditions  of  scientific  work  in  the  days  of  Anusharwan 
{550  A.D.),  To-day  the  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Shahabad.  At  this 
observatory  worked  men  like  Ahmad  an-Nahawandi,  the  compiler  of 
Zij-aUMushtamil  (General  Tables,  803  A.D.).  The  instruments  used  are 
said  to  be  very  accurate.  In  the  days  of  al-M^un  the  most  celebrated 
observatory  was  that  of  Shamasya  in  the  plains  of  Tadmur  (Palmyra), 
established  in  216  A.H.  M^iin  appointed  Yahya  b.  Abi  ^-Mansur, 
Khalid  b.  'Abdul-Malik  Mbuwaruza,  Sind  b.  'All  and  'Abbas  b,  Sa'id 
Joharl  and  several  other  mathematicians  and  astronomers  from  all  the  four 
comers  of  the  realm  as  directors.  Observations  were  conducted  with  the 
help  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  instruments.^  There  was  another 

I,  G.  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Soence,  Vot  II,  p.  14. 

2  Shibll,  AhMdmiin,  p  j  74  (quoting  from  Kashf  a^~^armn}. 
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State-owned  observatory  cm  Mount  Qasiyun,  two  miles  north  of  Damascus. 
These  and  other  observation  stations  were  under  a  board  of  astronomers^ 
headed  by  Yahya  b.  Abl  al -Mansur,  and  the  data  thus  collected  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  famous  *  Verified  Tables/  A  little  later,  in 
235  A.H.,  ad-Dlnawari{Abu-Hanifa  Ahmad  b.  Da’ud)  built  his  observatory 
at  Isfahan,  where  he  made  observations  recorded  in  his  Kitdb  ar-Rasad, 
Then  he  probably  went  back  to  his  little  home-town  (Dinawar  in  Persian 
Iraq)  where  his  observatory  was  pointed  out  for  several  centuries  later. 
Ad-Dinawari  was  also  a  noted  botanist  and  wrote  a  scientific  book  on  the 
subject,  Kitdb  an-Nabdt,  He  died  m  282  A.H./805  A.D.^  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  observatory  at  Bab  at-Taq  (Taq  Gate)  on  the 
•  Tigris,  in  Baghdad,  where  the  sons  of  Musa  b.  Shakir  did  such  useful 
work.  The  Taq  Gate  was  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  taking  the 
Khurasm  road  across  the  Tigris.  It  opened  directly  into  the  great  market- 
street  east  of  Baghdad  from  which  the  chief  thoroughfares  branched.® 
Later,  Sharaf  ad-Dawla  (988  A. D.)  made  an  observatory  at  Baghdad  which 
was  situated  in  the  garden  of  his  palace.  The  instruments  that  were  used 
were  made  by  as-Sagham,  an  outstanding  instrument-maker  of  his  age. 
Here  worked  two  noted  scientists,  al-Kuhi  and  Ab'ul-Wafa. 

Ibn- Yunus'  work  was  largely  carried  on  at  the  observatory  of  al- 
Muqattam.  The  observatory  was  built  on  the  part  of  the  range  of  hills 
which  lies  immediately  east  of  Cairo  and  reaches  a  height  of  about  600  ft. 
overlooking  the  Nile,  Both  al-Hakim  and  al-'Aaz  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  equipping  and  maintaining  this  observatory. 

In  the  later  period,  in  the  east,  two  observatories  attained  a  wide  fame 
and  both  were  the  result  of  the  patronage  of  science  by  Mongol  princes, 
Hulagu  Khan  fixed  his  residence  at  Maragha,  50  miles  from  Tabriz  as  the 
crow  jflies.  The  city  was  situated  in  a  valley  overlooking  a  fertile  plain 
stretching  up  to  lake  Urmiah,  nine  miles  away.  On  the  plans  submitted  by 
his  Vazir,  Nasir  ad-Din  Tusi,  he  erected  a  great  observatory  on  a  fortified 
hill  west  of  the  town.  Today  only  traces  of  the  foundation  walls  are  to  be 
seen.  Theobservatory  was  fitted  with  many  instruments.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  were  admitted  through  a  perforation  in  the  dome  so  as  to  strike  upon 
certain  lines  on  the  pavement,  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate,  in  degrees  and 
minutes,  the  altitude  and  declination  of  the  sun  in  every  season  and  to  mark 
the  time  and  hour  of  the  day  throughout  the  year.  On  a  big  terrestrial 
globe  were  traced  the  inhabited  regions,  outlines  of  the  oceans,  rivers, 
lakes,  islands,  together  with  the  descriptions  of  climatic  conditions  and 
various  zones. Sadr-ud-Din  'All  b.  ash-Shuja'  is  said  to  have  been  the 
superintendent  of  the  observatory  and  TusI  had  appointed  four  advisers, 
one  of  whom  was  a  noted  astronomer  of  the  town,  Fakhr  ad-Dln.  In 


I  ‘  AtSul  Hakim,  Histijry.cfArcd)  MatkeTjtatics. 

2,  EncycU^.  of  Islam,  Vol  I,  p  977 

3  Le  Strange,  Baghdad  during  the  Ahbastd  Calipkaio,  p,  178, 

4  ‘  At5ul-Hakim,  History  of  Arab  Mathematics 
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addition  to  instruments  the  observatory  had  a  well-equipped  library  ccoi- 
taining  about  400,000  books,  ^  Lastly,  Ulugh  Beg  b^t  his  observatory 
at  Samarqand  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kuhl.  It  was  so  big  and  well- 
equipped  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  ^  Jamshed 
al-K^hi  was  the  first  superintendent  of  this  observatory.  The  prince 
himself  was  a  practical  scientist  and  used  the  observatory.  The  Emperor 
Babar,  in  his  autobiography,  says  that  he  had  seen  the  ruins  of  the  obser¬ 
vatory  at  Samarqand.^  Here  was  prepared  Zij-i-Jadxd  Sultdm. 

INSTRUMENTS  IN  USE 

Such  scientific  work,  as  well  as  various  other  measurements  and 
observations,  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  use  of  many 
instruments  of  precision.  Of  course,  some  of  these  were  earlier  inventions, 
but  they  had  undergone  a  great  deal  of  improvement.  Those  which  were 
on  the  Greek  model^  were  the  Astrolabe  (Usturlab  Latercus 

(al-Libna) — a  square  graduated  plate  for  reading  the  distance  between 
two  objects — Annulus  or  Aquinoctialis  (al-Halqat-ul-rtidaliya),  which  was 
a  graduated  circular  plate  fixed  at  right-angles  to  the  equatorial  circle  for 
reading  the  declination  at  the  meridian,  the  triad,  the  sextant  and  the  clep¬ 
sydra..  To  these  the  Arabs  added  *  Dhat  al-Autar  (four  square  cylinders 
so  arranged  and  contrived  as  to  ascertain  the  time  at  different  latitudes), 

‘  Dhat  as-Simt  wal  Irtifa^  al-Mushabahat  bil  Manatiq  (an  instrument 
for  reading  regular  distances),  ‘  Halqat  al-Kubra  '  and  *  Halqat  as-Sughra/ 
various  kinds  of  sun-dials,  and  most  probably  some  sort  of  compass,^ 
and  perhaps  other  instruments  about  which  we  do  not  know. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  and  the  vernier, 
there  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  instruments  of  precision.  Buf"neces- 
sity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  since  there  was  the  need  for  land- 
measure,  for  levelling  and  measurement  of  heights,  the  world  developed 
several  interesting  instruments.  In  general,  ancient  surveyors  measured 
distance  by  the  use  of  a  rope  or  a  wooden  rod.  The  unit  of  measurement 
varying  in  different  localities.  They  laid  off  right-angles  by  the  use  of  an 
instrument  resembling  the  carpenter's  square  of  the  present  day.^ 

Of  all  the  instruments  in  use  by  the  Muslim  astronomer-geographers 
the  most  familiar  "was  the  astrolabe  in  its  various  forms.  The  astrolabe 
has  had  a  long  history  among  astronomico-mathematical  instruments. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  aorpoM  ‘star'  and  Xafiaveiv  ‘to  take'.’ 

1.  Jurji  ZaidSn,  ‘  Ulum-i-ATob,  p.  227- 

2.  Encychp*,  Vol.  IV,  p.  995. 

3.  MaiilanS  Sulaunan  Nadvl,  Ziauddin  Usturlahi  Humdyiini,  Aug.  1933,  hta'arif. 

4.  *  AtSul-Hakfoi,  Htstory  of  Arab  Mathemattes,  This  voeck  is  under  publication. 

5.  Still  a  matter  of  controversy ;  will  be  dealt  with  presently. 

6.  Smith,  History  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  II,  i^p,  344-45. 

7.  Encyclop.  Bnt,,  13th  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  793. 
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since  it  was  an  instrument  used  not  coaly  for  stellar  but  also  for  solar  and 
lunar  altitude-taking.  The  basic  instrument  can  be  reduced  to  three 
fundamental  types,  according  as  they  represent  the  projection  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Sphere  on  a  plane,  or  the  projection  of  this  projection  on  a  straight 
line,  or  the  sphere  itself  without  any  projection^  The  astrolabe  dates 
back  at  l^t  to  Hipparchus  and  perhaps  even  earlier  to  Eratosthenes. 

In  many  ways  it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  sextant.^  It  became  a 
favourite  instrument  with  Muslim  scientists  who  effected  many  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  older  model.  Firstly,  they  used  a  flat  instriunent,  astrola^ 
bium  planisphcerum  (SathI  or  Musattah  in  Arabic  also  called 

Dhat  as-Safa'ih,  consisting  of  tablets.  It  was  a  portable  metal  instrument  in 
*  the  form  of  a  disc,  ranging  in  size  from  3 . 9  inches  to  7 , 8  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  had  a  handle  ( 'Urwa )  through  which  passed  a  suspending 
ring  (Halqa,  llaqa),  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  suspended  in  a  vertical 
position.®  As  a  result  of  many  improvements  the  Muslim  scientists  used  ^ 
the  astrolabe  for  finding  the  height  of  any  star  on  immediate  observation 
and  thereby  knowing  the  hours  of  day  and  night  already  spent ;  then  in 
addition  to  solving  many  problems  of  spherical  astronomy  (with  which 
we  are  not  concerned  here)  it  was  useful  in  undertaking  geodetic  operations, 
e.g.,  for  calculating  the  distance  of  an  inaccessible  place,  the  height  of  a 
building,  the  depth  of  a  well  whose  diameter  could  be  measured.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  small  instrument  would  not  give  great  accuracy,  and 
es^cially  in  the  case  of  observations  connected  with  celestial  phenomena 
where,  on  account  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  diminution 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  variations  occur  over  a  period  of  time.  It 
was  only  the  advent  of  the  telescope,  the  modem  sextant,  and  the  theodo¬ 
lite  which  gave  precision  to  our  observations  and  measurements.  In  fact, 
j-  till  the  17th  century  the  mariners  went  on  using  the  astrolabe  for  the  direct 
I  measurement  of  the  altitude  of  the  sxm. 

In  the  course  of  time  Europe  learnt  about  the  perfected  astrolabe  from 
Arabian  sources,  and  on  account  of  its  utility  it  became  known  as  a  ^Marvel 
of  Convenience  and  Ingenuity'  and  was  also  called  the  ^Mathematical  Jeweh^ 

It  is  not  intended  to  provide  a  history  of  astrolabe-making,  but  some  of 
the  outst^ding  makers  of  this  instrument  and  writers  on  the  subject  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing.  Among  the  earliest  makers  of  the  astrolabe 
among  the  Muslims  were  al-Fazari  (d.  796  A.D.)  and  an-Nairizi  (d,  922 
A.D.).  Al-Khazin  wrote  a  book  on  it,  Zlj  u^-§a/a'ih.  Al-Khujandi 

(d.  382  A.H,/992  A.D.),  who  lived  in  the  Court  of  Faklu  ad-Dawla  the 
Buwaihid,  constructed  an  instrument  known  as  *Sudas  al-FakhrI,<^-r^^cr-^ 
(some  kind  of  astrolabe),  by  means  of  which  latitudes  of  places  were  found 

t  Nallmo,  Eruyclop^  Islam,  VoL  I. 

2  Dickinson  and  Howaith,  Makmg  of  Geography,  p,  108. 

3  Nallmo,  Encydop.  Islam,  Vol.  I. 

4  Encyclop.  Brtt.,  13th  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  795. 
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out.  It  has  been  called  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  sextant.^  Ai-Jilli 
(971-1029  A.D.)  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  astrolabe.  In  the  observatory  of 
Sharaf  ad-Dawla  at  Baghdad,  towards  1000  A.D.,  were  two  famous 
instrument  makers  as-Saghani  and  Rustum  al-Kuhi.  Al-Biruni  was  not 
only  a  great  writer  on  instruments  in  use,  e.g.,  in  several  Risalas^  on 
Usturlab  and  the  Kitdb  at-Tapiim^:  among  others  he  mentions  al-Khujandi 
his  friend  and  contemporary  Abu-Sa*id  as-Sinjari  (maker  of  a  big  astrolabe), 
and  al-Jilli — he  himself  was  no  less  an  inventor  of  many  instruments.  In 
the  west  az-Zarqali  (1029-1088  A.D.)  was  the  outstanding  maker  of  astrol¬ 
abes  and  his  Safiha  exerted  the  most  far-reaching  influence  on  the  use 
of  the  improved  astrolabe  in  Europe.  Mathematicians,  astronomers, 
sailors,  and  manners  remained  familiar  with  it  for  several  centuries. 
Later,  in  the  east,  Badf  a2-2^mm  (d.  1139/40  A.D.)  Usturlab!  was  the 
most  efficient  astrolabe-maker  of  the  time.  He  also  constructed  a  celestial 
sphere  and  a  globe,  among  other  instruments.  Muzaffar  at-TusI  is  known 
for  his  'Asa’i  Tusi'  and  al-'Urdi  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  instrument- 
makers  of  the  Maragha  observatory.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  supervisor 
of  a  foundry  and  tool- shop  which  was  attached  to  the  observatory.  He  was 
in  all  probability  the  author  of  a  treatise  describing  the  instruments  used 
at  Maragha.  Among  other  instruments  he  was  the  maker  of  a  Hipparch's 
diopter  (alidade)  and  parallactic  rulers  (after  Ptolemy).*^  It  is  also  surmised 
that  at  this  observatory  they  also  had  instruments  with  which  they  could 
distinctly  perceive  remote  objects  (may  be,  a  sort  of  miniature  telescope).^ 
The  continued  use  and  construction  of  good  instruments  is  evident  in  the 
days  of  Ulugh  Beg  at  Samarqand.  Very  late  in  the  day,  the  craft  spread 
to  India,  where  onwards  from  Humayun's  time  the  family  of  Dia-ud-Dln 
Usturlab!  constructed  many  astrolabes  through  three  or  four  generations.® 

Religious  and  astronomical  interest  made  it  incumbent  upon  the 
astronomers  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
geographical  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places.  Above  all,  the  precise 
knowledge  of  latitudes  was  used  in  the  construction  of  horizontd  sun¬ 
dials  ('baseta')  which,  like  the  town  clocks  in  our  own  time,  always  adorned 
the  open  squares  where  there  was  usually  a  mosque.  These  sun-dials  were 
constructed  with  regard  to  the  latitude  of  a  particular  place.^  It  is  a  legacy 
of  those  times  that  in  many  mosques  tcxlay  as  well  as  a  clock  inside  we 
find  sun-dials  adorning  the  court-yard. 

The  inventicHi  of  such  a  useful  instrument  as  the  mariner's  compass  is 


1 .  BamI,  Ai-BirUmr  p  1 2  (see  footnote). 

2.  Ihid.  (also  see  al-Birunl’s  India,  Arabic  text  edited  by  Sachau). 

3  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 

4.  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  Vol  II,  p.  1013.  (here  the  question  of  ‘  Urdi's  author- 
tfaip  of  the  treatise  on  instruments  is  discussed  and  Sarton  gives  a  list  the  instruments  made  by  him). 

5.  According  to  ^  AtSul  Hakim,  History  of  Arab  Mathematics,  (quotmg  from  Jourdian). 

6.  Maul&n&  SulaimSm  Nadvi — pia-Uddin  Hutndyuni  Us^Jurl^i,  Ma^arif,  Aug.  1933. 

7.  Schoy,  Geograpf^  of  the  Muslims  of  the  Middle  Ages,  An^ican  Gec^aphical  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  1924. 
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in  scane  quarters^  still  regarded  as  obscure,  and  the  claim  of  ori^nality  is 
divided  ^tween  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Finns,  Italians,  and 
Arabs.  The  theory  of  Chinese  origin  is  now  largely  discredited,  as  it  is 
pointed  out  that  “  the  first  practical  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  was 
credited  by  the  Chinese  themselves  to  forei^ers,  who  were  in  all  probability 
Muslims.’'^  The  extensive  Muslim  maritime  activity  would  certainly 
warrant  the  use  of  such  an  instrument.  What  has  given  cause  for  specula*- 
tion,  however,  is  the  fact  that  according  to  some  the  earliest  reference  to  it 
outside  of  China  is  found  in  Europe  in  the  Latin  writings  of  Alexander 
Neckam,^  but  the  Englishman  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  novelty  Muslim 
references  are  said  to  be  later,  perhaps  for  purposes  of  secrecy  mention  of 
-  the  instrument  was  avoided.  But  Mauiana  Sulaiman  Nadvl^  asserts  that 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  Qutb  Numa  is  found  in  Idrisi's  work,  who  says 
that  it  was  commonly  used  among  the  Arabs.  The  floating  compass  and 
its  early  popularity  with  the  Muslim  sailors  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  a 
historical  fact,  see  Jawdmi* -al-Hikdydt  by  ‘Awfl. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 

It  should  be  remembered  that  methods  and  instruments  for  the  precise 
determination  of  position,  i.e.,  latitude  and  longitude,  are  essential  to 
navigation  and  the  construction  of  accurate  maps.  Generally  speaking, 
latitude  may  be  determined  by  the  measurement  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun, 
the  pole  star,  or  the  upper  and  lower  culminations  of  a  circumpolar  star. 
The  earliest  instrument  known  for  measuring  the  elevation  of  the  sun  was 
the  gnomon  (  ),  which  consists  simply  of  a  vertical  rod,  from  the 

length  of  whose  shadow  the  altitude  of  the  sun  can  be  calculated.  It  is 
traced  back  to  the  Babylonian  times.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  in  the 
matter  of  these  measurements  Muslim  astronomer- geographers  in  no  way 
surpassed  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  But  such  a  view  is  based  upon 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  work  done  by  the  Muslim.  It  has  been 
rightly  pointed  out  that  various  Arabic  geographers  carried  out  unusually 
thorough  researches  leading  to  the  determination  of  geographical  latitudes^ 
and  thereby  contrived  methods  as  original  as  the  residts  occasionally  were 
accurate.  For  example,  Ibn- Yunus  first  called  attention  to  the  error 
resulting  in  the  reckoning  of  latitude  from  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon, 
because  in  this  manner  errors  of  as  much  as  15  creep  in,  as  the  shadows  are 
cast  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  sun  and  not  from  its  central  point.^  The 

1.  Encyclop.  Bnt.  Vois.  5-6,  pp.  ao6-8. 

2.  Sarton,  Introductwn  to  the  History  of  Science,  VoL  II,  p.  629. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  630, 

4  for  Maulana’s  cnticjsm  df  the  views  expressed  in  Encydop.  3nt.  and  for  further  details  proving  Mtidim 
origin,  see  Arab  Narngatum,  Iskmic  Culture,  Oct.  1942. 

5.  Sch<^,  Gec^aphy  of  the  ^4usHms  cf  the  Middle  Ages, 

6.  Ibid. 
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early  astronomers,  al^Khwarizmi,  FerghanI,  Habash  al-Qasib  and  al- 
Battfcl  made  use  primarily  of  Greek  and  Indian  methods  of  finding 
latitude.  But  Schoy  points  out  how  Khwarizmi  hinted  at  {though  he  did 
not  apply)  the  method  of  the  culmination  of  a  circumpolar  star.  Ibn  al- 
Haitham  (965-1038  A.D.)  devoted  a  separate  work  to  the  exact  calculation 
of  latitude. He  recommended  the  taking  of  a  bright  fixed  star  for  the 
precise  detemination  of  the  latitude  of  the  pole.  But  al-Biruni  came  out 
with  much  scientific  and  original  suggestion  in  his  masterpiece  Qdnun-al- 
Mas*udl,  applying  the  method  of  circumpolar  stars  to  the  sun.  His  latitude 
of  Ghazni  found  by  this  method  was  accurate,  and  he  found  the  latitude  of 
numerous  places  which  are  mentioned  in  Kitdb  al-Hindy  Kitdb  at-Tafhim, 
and  Qdnun  al-Mas^udl.  Other  almost  exact  calculations  were  those  of  the 
three  sons  of  Musa  b.  Shakir  at  Baghdad,  al-Mahani  at  Surra-man- ra' a, 
Ibn- Yunus  at  al-Muqattam,  and  Ulugh  Beg  at  Samarqand. 

As  far  as  the  determination  of  longitude  is  concerned,  it  was  a  much 
more  difficult  problem  until  the  i8th  century,  for  two  reasons, — ^firstly, 
there  was  the  problem  of  choosing  a  prime  meridian,  secondly,  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  calculating  the  angular  distance  east  and  west  of  this  line,  Ptolemy 
had  used  the  meridian  of  the  Fortimate  Isles  (vaguely  identified  with  the 
Canaries)  as  his  standard. 

In  the  determination  of  longitude  the  Muslims  either  began  in  the 
farthest  west,  like  the  Greeks,  and  coxinted  through  180°  to  the  east,  or 
sometimes  the  reckonings  were  made  east  and  west  of  an  arbitrary  prime 
meridian  which  at  times  was  supposed  to  pass  through  the  *  Cupola  of 
Arin  '  (Qubbat  al-Ard)  lying  at  the  centre  of  the  earth's  surface  on  the 
equator.  ‘  Arin  '  was  perhaps  a  corrupt  reading  of  the  name  of  the  Indian 
town,  Ujjain.  Before  al-Blruni's  time  a  common  method  of  finding 
longitude  was  to  make  use  of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon.  The  result  was  that 
inaccuracies  to  the  extent  of  several  degrees  cropped  up.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  first  to  point  out  the  so-called  terrestrial  method  of  calculation. 
**  Having  determined  accurately  the  shortest  linear  distance  between  two 
points  and  the  latitudes  of  each,  al-Biruni  calculated  the  difference  in 
longitude  from  the  data  thus  acquired.  This  he  did  in  correcting  older 
figures  for  the  distance  in  longitude  between  Alexandra  and  Ghazna, 
together  with  the  longitudes  of  number  of  intermediate  points.  This  cal¬ 
culation  is  discussed  in  a  chapter  of  his  famous  astronomical  geography 
— Qanun  Mas*udt,  a  work  comparable  to  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy. 

The  technical  procedure  of  the  Arab  geographers  in  determining 
longitude  by  the  observation  of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  was  fully  elaborat¬ 
ed  by  Ibn-Yunus.^  An  outstanding  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  careful 
calciilations  of  longitude  by  Muslims  was  the  correction  in  the  exaggerated 


1  Sdaoy,  Gec^aphy  of  the  Muslims  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

2,  Ihtd, 

3.  In  Hdkimfte  Tables. 
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length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  was  a  legacy  of  the  Ptolemaic  error 
of  no  less  than  17°. 

THE  EARTH  :  ITS  SHAPE,  SIZE,  AND  MOVEMENTS 

The  opinion  on  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  was  divided  in  the  Europe 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  one  can  find  ideas  ranging  from  the  absurdities 
propounded  by  Cosmas  to  the  hesitation  of  the  Christian  mind  to  accept 
the  pagan  views,  St.  Augustine^  regarded  roimdness  as  incredible,  On 
the  whole  the  question  remained  highly  hypothetical  and  the  mediaeval 
-  European  mind  steeped  in  ignorance  bom  of  religious  obscuranticism  was 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  idea  of  sphericity,,  which  sounded  somewhat 
paradoxical  and  fantastic  to  it.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  unscientific  and 
amusing  argument  centred  round  the  idea  of  the  antipodes  and  the  human 
life  therein.  While  on  the  other  hand,  in  accordance  with  their  scientific 
attitude,  nearly  ail  the  Arab  geographers  believed  in  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth,  as,  according  to  Honigmann,  the  Eratostherian  theory  of  climate  so 
fully  elaborated  by  them  implied  such  a  belief.  The  majority,  therefore, 
held  to  the  idea  of  the  earth* s  being  a  sphere  floating  in  space.  Ibn-Rustah 
summarises  these  ideas  in  his  Work  of  Costly  Treasures. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  much  speculation  along  with  serious  attempts 
at  measurement  had  gone  on  from  very  early  times.  Among  such  attempts 
the  following  may  be  noted  with  reference  to  the  earth*s  circumference. 
Greek — Aristotle  45,964,^  Eratosthenes  25,000,® 

Posedonius — 18,000,  Ptolemy  18,000. 

Hindu — Aryabhatta  33,177,  Brahmagupta  50,936 
Achaiya  48,714. 

No  sooner  had  Muslim  scientific  astronomical  and  mathematical  activity 
begun  than  geodetic  operations  engaged  the  attention  of  scholars.  The 
first  outstanding  attempt  at  the  measurement  of  the  earth's  circumference 
was  made  by  al-M^un*s  scientists  under  the  supervision  of  the  sons  of 
Musa  b.  Shkkir  in  the  plain  of  Sinjar  in  the  Syrian  desert.  The  method 
that  they  adopted  was  that  a  number  of  observers  setting  out  from  the 
same  point  wdked  some  to  the  north  and  the  others  to  the  south,  until 
they  had  seen  the  pole  star  rise  and  sink  one  degree.  They  had  been  using 
a  rope  and  fixing  it  to  pegs,  and  when  it  was  measured,  giving  the  tot^ 
distance  covered,  the  mean  of  the  results  was  taken.  They  actu^y  did  not 
keep  this  mean  but  adopted  the  larger  of  the  two  values,  viz.,  56^  miles.^ 
The  circumference  thus  worked  out  to  20,400  miles.  The  radius  of  the 

1  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  \'ol,  11,  p.  46. 

2.  Results  are  given  m  English  miles,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

3.  Geographical  miles. 

4.  Arnold  and  Guillaiime,  Legacy  of  Islam,  p.  381.  But  Sbibli  (see  al-Md^mCn,  p.  1 73)  gives  the  reading 
as  66-2/3  miles,  quoting  IbnJKhaUikan. 
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earth  according  to  al-Battani  and  al-FarghanI  was  3,250  Arabian  miles 
and  Ibn-Riistah  put  it  at  3,818.^  But  once  more  we  find  the  great  al-Birum 
excelling  everybody.  In  Chapter  VII  of  Qanun  aUMas'udI  he  discusses 
the  question  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  He  undertook  measure¬ 
ments  in  a  level  plain  in  northern  Dahistan  in  Jurjan,  but  the  attempt  fell 
short  of  success  ;  he  therefore  brought  the  task  to  completion  in  India  by 
measuring  the  so-called  horizontal  depression  from  a  mountain,  and  the 
result  was  56  miles,  050".  In  this  connection  he  very  favourably  comments 
on  the  calculations  carried  out  under  the  sons  of  Musa  b.  Shakir.  The 
question  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  not  discussed  in  Europe  and  the 
planet  was  considered  to  be  stationary  in  the  centre  of  the  Universe.  But 
many  Muslim  geographers,  e.g.,  *Ali  b.  ‘Umar  al-Katibi,  Qutb  ad-Din 
Shirazi,  and  the  Syrian  Abul-Faraj,  doubted  the  idea  of  rest  and  hinted  at 
a  daily  rotation,  though  the  idea  was  finally  rejected  because  that  involved 
the  complete  understanding  of  the  laws  of  motion,  which  had  to  wait  for 
Galileo  and  Kepler.  But  the  very  fact  that  doubts  were  expressed  against 
Ptolemaic  findings  showed  that  the  Muslims  had  a  commendable  progres¬ 
sive  tendency  and  cleared  the  way  for  the  Copemican  reform  in  1543- 
One  wonders  how  Copernicus’  work  remained  undone  in  spite  of  such  an 
advanced  scientific  outlook. 

Al-Biruni,  accepting  the  vague  Babylonian  and  Hindu  conceptions, 
believed  in  the  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis.  He  believed  in  the 
movement  of  the  sun  round  the  earth.  But  being  a  true  scientist  he  had  an 
open  mind  and  therefore  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  suggestion  of  Abu- 
Sa‘id  Sinjari  regarding  the  possible  movement  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.^ 
Later,  the  question  of  rotation  was  taken  up  by  ‘Umar  al-Katibi  ai-QazwinI, 
one  of  the  workers  at  the  Maragha  observatory,  who  prepared  an  edition 
of  the  Almagest  (d.  1277  A.D.).  In  his  Hikmat  al-Ain  he  introduced  the 
ticklish  argument,  “  If  it,  i.e.,  the  earth,  did  not  rotate,  could  a  flying  bird 
keep  up  with  it?"  Answering  said,  yes,  because  the  atmosphere  might 
be  turning  together  with  the  earth  and  drag  the  bird.  But  he  was  over¬ 
powered  by  the  Aristotelian  prejudice  against  accepting  such  a  revolution¬ 
ary  ccmtention  and  therefore  he  was  unable  to  anticipate  Galileo  and 
Kepler.  He  added,  "  All  terrestrial  motions  take  place  in  a  straight  line 
and  therefore  we  cannot  admit  that  the  earth  should  move  in  a  circle.”^ 
Then  among  others  who  had  led  the  question  was  Qutb  ad-Din  ash-Shirazi 
{1236-1311  A.D.),  pupil  of  Naslr  ad-Din  Tusi.  An  important  work  on 
astronomical  geography  was  his  Nihdyat  al-Idrak  ft  Dirdyat  aUAJidk 
(“  On  the  highest  understanding  of  the  knowledge  of  spheres  ”)  based  on 
Tusl’s  Tadhkira,  and  including  discussions  on  geography,  geodesy,  and 


1  Encyclop  Islam 

2.  Maufeni  Sulaiman  Nadvi»  "Ilm-JttghrA/iyd  al^ Arab,  Jmi  I933* 

3.  Bami,  Af-Bin3m,  pp  210-11 

4.  Sarton^  Introdttctton  to  the  History  of  Science,  Voi.  Jt,  p.  764. 

5.  Ibid,,  p.  868 
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meteorology.  He  discussed  the  question  whether  the  earth  was  at  rest  or 
not.  Shlraaa  too  could  not  go  beyond  the  ruling  conceptions  about  motion 
and  concluded  in  favour  of  rest  and  conceived  of  the  earth  as  an  immobile 
sphere  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  Universe.  But  the  fact  that  he  discussed 
the  problem  at  length^  was  in  itself  a  healthy  sign. 


r£sum£ 

A  SURVEY  of  the  Muslim  contributions  to  the  astronomical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  side  of  geography  reveals  that,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the 
-workers  in  the  field  were  unable  to  adopt  both  methods  as  their  own,  the 
mathematical  and  astronomical  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  statistical  and 
descriptive  on  the  other.  In  fact,  the  development  of  these  two  aspects  of 
Mushm  geographical  science  followed  a  parallel  course.  There  remained 
'  specialists  '  in  each  branch.  Indeed,  it  is  only  rarely  that  we  come  across 
men  like  al-Biruni,  who  was  in  a  class  by  himself  and  as  his  great  works 
bear  witness  was  well-versed  in  all  conceivable  pursuits  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Others  who  seem  to  suggest  a  rapprochement  between  astro- 
nomo-mathematical  and  descriptive  geography  are  al- Khwarizmi, 
IdrisI,  Nasir  ad-Din  Tusi,  and  Qutb  ad-Din  Shirazl. 

Beginning  a  httle  before  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  Greek  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  then  onwards  as  that  knowledge  grew,  Muslim  geographical 
thought  went  on  developing  to  a  remarkable  extent.  As  has  iJready  been 
pointed  out,  it  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  general  intellectual  movement 
which  will  ever  remain  the  most  glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  Islam 
and  a  definite  stage  in  the  development  of  culture.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  Muslim  Renaissance  was  truly  an  international  awakening.  From 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  until  the  12th,  Latin  culture  was  almost 
entirely  overwhelmed  by  Muslim  culture.  Therefore,  anyone  undertaking 
to  study  the  history  of  science  (especially  geography)  and  civilization 
during  this  period,  must  go  to  the  Muslim  sources.  Thus  when  Europe 
wished  to  reopen  the  chapter  of  ancient  thought  and  deeper  knowledge, 
it  turned  in  the  first  instance  not  to  Greek  but  to  Arabian  sources.  It  is 
generally  not  fully  realized  what  extensive  in  activity  translating  began  in 
Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  first  translation  of  the 
Almagest  from  Arabic  into  Latin  was  made  by  Gerard  of  Cremona  in 
1175  A.D,  Likewise  the  same  scholar  after  crossing  over  from  Italy  to 
Spain,  translated  a  vast  number  of  Greek  and  Muslim  philosophical 
works  from  Arabic  into  Latin  at  Toledo,  Among  other  things  he  translated 
Banu-Musa's  work,  al-IQiwarizmi,  al-Farghani,  Nairizi,  Thabit  b. 
Qurra,  the  tables  of  Jabir  b.  Allah,  and  Zarqah.  The  usual  procedure  was 
that  Greek  or  Muslim  knowledge  was  either  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Latin  or  from  Arabic  to  Hebrew  and  thence  into  Latin,  An  eminent 


1  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  Vol  [I,  p.  1018. 
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scholar^  has  pointed  out  three  stages  of  such  transmission,  viz,,  Constantine 
the  African  {2nd  half  of  the  i  ith  century),  John  of  Seville  (ist  half  of  the 
1 2th  century),  and  Gerard  of  Cremona  (2nd  half  of  the  i2th  century)* 
And  no  less  important  are  the  translations  into  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
under  AJfonso  X  at  Toledo*  Other  noted  translators  were  Arnold  of 
Villanova,  Jacob  ben  Mahir,  Albert  the  Bishop,  St.  Thomas,  and  Bacon, 
It  is  undeniable  that  up  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  13th  century  the  only 
geographical  theorist  in  the  West  was  Roger  Bacon,  and  Muslims  continued 
to  be  leaders  both  in  the  theoretical  and  the  mathematical  branches  of 
geography. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  of  history  it  seems  ridiculous  to  assert  (as  is 
often  stated  in  history  books  taught  at  schools  and  colleges)  that  the  Europ¬ 
ean  Renaissance  was  ushered  in  merely  as  a  result  of  the  translation  of 
Greek  works  into  Latin  and  other  European  languages  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  Muslim  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  when 
many  savants  took  refuge  elsewhere.  Actually,  as  we  have  suggested  above, 
the  ideas  which  created  the  revolution  in  the  European  mind  had  already 
been  filtering  through,  and  their  cumulative  effects  were  becoming 
progressively  greater  and  deeper.  Thus,  with  the  rest  of  the  sciences, 
most  certainly  Muslim  efforts  in  the  field  of  astronomical  and  mathematical 
geography  reached  the  West,  and  a  direct  evidence  of  this  (if  it  is  at  all 
needed)  is  foimd  in  the  Latin  and  other  European  versions  of  the  names  of 
practically  all  the  great  astronomical  and  mathematical  geographers  who 
have  been  named  in  the  course  of  this  survey,^ 

Nafis  Ahmad. 


r  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  VoL  II.  p.  321. 

2,  I  am  hi^Iy  indebted  to  Prof  M.  A  R  Khan  for  the  vs^uabk  help  he  has  rendered  in  revising  and 
correcting  my  articles  on  Muslim  geography 
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SALABAT  KHAN  II 


ONE  of  the  eminent  personalities  in  the  history  of  the  Deccan  is  Salabat 
IChan  11,  who  held  for  some  twelve  years  the  reins  of  government 
and  control  of  the  Nizam  Shahi  kingdom  of  Ahmadnagar.  His 
regime  as  Wakil  and  Pishwa  is  a  glorious  period  in  the  history  of  Ahmad- 
nagar,  in  which  the  kingdom  made  such  remarkable  progress  in  trade  and 
industry,  arts  and  crafts,  education,  and  culture  that  historians  are  one 
in  declaring  that  since  the  days  of  Sultan  Muhammad  b.  ‘  Alahd-Dln 
Bahmani  (1358-1375),  such  prosperity  and  administration  were  not  heard 
of  in  the  Deccan.*'^ 

^There  are  in  the  history  of  the  Deccan  a  number  of  persons  who  bore 
the  title  of  Salabat  Khan,  Salabat  Kh^,  the  nephew  of  'Ainul-Mulk 
of  Bijapur,  Salabat  Khan  Mazandarani,  who  belonged  to  the  Qutb  Shahi 
kingdom  of  Golconda,  and  Salabat  Khan  II,  who  was  the  chief  minister 
of  Murtada  Nizam  Shah  I  (1565-1587)  of  Ahmadnagar.  We  are  here 
concerned  with  the  last  named  only. 

Among  the  various  presents  that  Shah  Tahmasp,  the  Safawi  ruler  of 
Iran,  sent  to  Husain  Nizam  Shah  I  (1553-1565),  was  a  Circassian  youth 
of  extraordinary  gifts  and  capacities,  Sh^  QuH^  called  Shihab  Khan  in 
the  inscription^  on  the  Taltam  Fort,  whose  intelligence,  ready  wit,  and 
other  attainments  so  pleased  the  king  that  he  became  the  royal  favourite, 
with  the  consequence  that  he  progressed  day  by  day  and  rose  to  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  politics  of  the  coimtry.  From  the  statement  that 
Firishta®  and  others  make  that  his  death  took  place  in  1589  A,D.  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  we  can  safely  infer  that  Sh^  Quli  (who  bore  the  title  of 
Salabat  Edian  II)  was  bom  about  the  year  1519.  A,D. 

I.  This  paper  was  originally  submitted  for  reading  at  th«  fifth  session  of  the  Indian  History  Congress, 
Hyderabad,  1941,  and  is  now  being  published  with  certain  alterations  with  the  permission  of  the  local 
secretary,  my  friend.  Prof.  H.  K.  Sherwani,  Bar.-at-law,  who  has  also  helped  me  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

2,  Fcrishta  (Bombay  edition),  il,  p.  279,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVII,  p  373 ;  Khafi  KhSn,  Munt£ii?hLib. 
u*l-Lubdh,  m,  p.  217. 

3.  Ferishta,  loc.  at.  U,  p.  272 

4.  Epigraphia  lndo~Moslemica,  1935-1936,  pp  20-21 

5.  VoJ.  n,  p.  295. 
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HIS  CAREER 

When  Murtada  Nizam  Shah  I  (1565-1587)  became  suspicious  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  prime  minister  Changiz  Khln^  and  wanted  him  to  drink 
the  poison  he  had  specially  sent  for  him,  the  latter,  who  was  always  loyal  to 
his  master  and  ready  to  die  at  his  bidding,  submitted  for  the  king’s  guid¬ 
ance  a  Dastur-u  I-' Amal  accompanied  by  a  petition,  containing  a  list  of 
those  of  the  nobles  and  officers  who  had  proved  themselves  loyal  and  useful 
to  the  Nizam  Shahi  kingdom.^  This  list  contained  the  names  of  Sa)^d 
Murtada  Sabzwarl,  Shah  Quli  (Salabat  Khan  II),  Mirza  Muhammad  TaqI 
Naziri,  Aminu’l-Mulk  Nishapuri,  and  Sayyid  Qadi  Baig  TihrM.  Changiz 
Khan’s  posts  of  Waklland  Pishwa  were  given  to  Hakim  Muhammad  Misri 
in  1 5  7  5 ,  but  after  six  months  he  was  removed  and  Sayyid  Qadi  Baig  X ihrani^ 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  Mirza  Muhammad  Taqi  Naziri  and  Armnu’l- 
Mulk  Nishapuri  were  appointed  Wazirs.  Shah  Quli,  who  was  created  a 
noble  with  the  title  of  Salabat  Kh^  II,  was  given  command  of  the  Left 
Wing  of  the  army,  which  post  had  fallen  vacant  owing  to  the  promotion 
of  Sayyid  Murtada  Sabzwari  to  the  command  of  the  Right  Wing.^  When 
Sayyid  Murtada  was  again  promoted  to  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief 
of  His  Majesty’s  forces,  Salabat  Kh^  II  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of 
the  Right  Wing  A 

In  addition  to  the  above  post,  Salabat  IChm  II  was  also  assigned  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  Fort  (of  Ahmadnagar)  during  the  time  when  the 
king  had  taken  to  seclusion.  It  was  then  that  he  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  king’s  favourite  Sahib  Khan,  a  full  account  of  whose  pernicious  activ¬ 
ities  is  given  by  Firishta  and  other  historians.  Notwithstanding  certain 
altercations  that  took  place  between  Sahib  Khan  and  Salabat  Khan  II, 
the  latter  went  on  gradually  rising  higher  and  higher,  until  the  posts  of 
Wakil  and  Pishwa  were  given  jointly  to  him  and  to  Asad  Khan  Turk 
after  Sayyid  Qadi  Baig  Tihrani’s  deportment  to  his  native  country  as  a 
punishment  for  having  misappropriated  public  revenues  received  by  him 


1  Khwaja  ivllrak  Dabir,  who  later  on  received  the  title  of  Changiz  Khan  was  for  some  time  the  chief 
minister  of  Murtada  Nizam  Shah  I  (1565-1587)  During  the  Wikalat  of  Shah  Jamal-u'd- Din  Huscun,  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  for  the  first  time  by  defeating  the  Bijapur  forces  under  ^Am-u'I-Mulk,  whom  he 
killed  Shah  Jamal-u’d-Din  Husam  then  appointed  Khwaja  Mirak  Dabir  his  own  deputy  During  the  siege 
of  the  Portuguese  fort  of  Regdanda,  Khuaja  Mirak  Dabir  alone  refused  to  be  disloyal  to  his  master  After 
his  return  from  the  campaign,  Khwaja  Mirak  Dabir  was  appointed  Wakil  m  place  of  Shah  Janr^l-u'd-Dln 
Husam,  who  was  dismi'ssed  To  him  alone  is  credit  due  for  the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Be^ar,  and  it 
was  soon  after  that  conquest  that  he  fell  from  pov;  er  The  king,  who  could  not  distinguish  between  loyalty 
and  disloyakv,  made  him  drink  the  cup  of  poiron  which  brought  about  his  death  Fenshta,  II,  p  263 

2  Fenshta,  II,  p  271  It  may  be  noted  that  Bnggs  does  not  give  the  names  of  the  jiersons  mentioned 
in  the  list,  probably  because  the  MS  on  which  he  bases  his  translation  did  not  contain  this  hst 

3  Ihid  t  TabStaba,  Burhdn-uhia*dthir,  p.  484. 

4.  TabStaba,  loc  cit..  p.  484, 
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in  the  capacity  of  Wakil  and  Pishwa.^  Although  these  posts  were  held  by 
these  two  personages  in  a  joint  capacity,  the  power  rested  with  Salabat 
Khm  II,  to  the  envy  of  A^d  Kh^'s  admirers,  among  whom  was  Sayyid 
Murtada  Sabzwari,  the  powerful  Subadar  of  Berar.  The  real  cause  of  the 
enmity  that  found  expression  in  the  various  attacks  made  by  Sayyid  Mur¬ 
tada  Sabzwari  on  Ahmadnagar  with  the  express  object  of  overthrowing 
Salabat  Khan  II,  was  that  the  former  had  acted  on  various  occasions  as  the 
superior  of  the  latter,  and  did  not  like  taking  his  orders  directly  from  his 
former  subordinate,  Salabat  Khan  11.  This  enmity  assumed  later  on  dis¬ 
astrous  form,  damaging  thereby  the  established  repute  of  the  kingdom, 
not  to  speak  of  the  heavy  losses  sustained  in  war  by  way  of  defeat,  men, 
and  money.  But  what  the  kingdom  suffered  in  this  respect  was  probably 
more  than  made  up  by  Salabat  Khan  IPs  good  administration,  by  Ms  efforts 
to  expand  his  master's  territories,  and  by  the  general  welfare  and  public 
prosperity  that  ensued  during  his  regime,  about  which  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  later. 

In  1580,  when  ‘All  ‘Adil  Sh^  of  Bijapur  was  killed  and  his  nephew 
Ibrahim  ‘  Adil  Shah  II,  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Murtada  Nizam 
Shah_I  called  upon  Salabat  Khan  to  dispatch  an  army  for  the  conquest  of 
the 'Adil  Shahi  territories.  At  that  time  the  post  of  Commander-in- Chief 
of  the  army  was  held  by  Sayyid  Murtada  Sabzwaxi,  a  veteran  warrior  and 
an  experienced  general.  Instead  of  putting  him  in  command  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  Salabat  Khan  nominated  Bihzadu'l-Mulk,  a  Circassian  youth  of 
very  little  experience  and  standing.  He  also  ordered  Sayyid  Murta<^ 
Sabzwari  to  join  Bihzadu'l-Mulk  on  the  campaign  in  a  subordinate  capa¬ 
city.  This  was,  indeed,  a  slight  not  only  to  the  dignity  of  the  veteran 
Sayyid  Murtada  Sabzwari  but  also  to  the  dignity  of  many  other  senior 
officers,  who  refrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  with 
the  inevitable  consequence  that  the  Nizam  Shkhi  forces  were  completely 
defeated  and  a  huge  booty  comprising  no  less  than  two-hundred  and  fifty 
elephants,  with  weapons  and  money,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
apart  from  the  large  number  of  men  who  fell  in  the  battle.®  And  although 
Salabat  Khan  II  gave  the  command  later  to  Sa5yid  Murtada  Sabzwari, 
the  campaign  proved  an  utter  failure. 

Salabat  Khan  II,  who  owed  his  position  as  a  joint  Wakil  and  Pishwa 
to  his  colleague  Asad  Khan  Turk,  now  tried  to  oust  him  by  raking  away 
almost  ail  power  from  his  hands,  only  to  the  envy  of  his  adversaries,  among 
whom  Sayyid  Murtada  Sabzwari,  the  Subadar  of  Berar,  was  too  powerful 
to  be  ignored.  The  Subadar  made  common  cause  with  Asad  Khan  Turk 
in  trying  to  overthrow  Salabat  Khan,  but  was  unsuccessful  and  had  to  take 
refuge  in  the  court  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar.  Asad  Khan  Turk  was 
soon  after  dismissed  from  his  posts  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Jond.^ 


1.  Fimhta,  loc.  at  ,  II,  p  27G  ;  Tabatafaa,  loc,  at ,  p  505  ;  Khafi  KhSn,  Muntakhab  III,  p.  213 

2.  Ihid.r  P  280  ;  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVII,  p  573  ,  5^2 

3.  Jabataba,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  543,  548 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  king,  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  life  of  Prince  Miran  Husain,  probably  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  some  of  his  astrologers  who  had  told  him  that  his  death  would  be 
caused  by  that  prince,  now  insisted  upon  his  wish  being  fulfilled*  Salabat 
Khan,  who  had  on  various  occasions  tried  to  put  off  the  king's  orders 
about  killing  the  prince,  now  submitted  to  the  king  that  the  prince  was 
undergoing  a  dangerous  illness  which  would  in  all  probability  cause  his 
death,  and  that  the  king  need  not  worry  on  that  account*  But  this  could 
not  please  the  king,  who  now  conceived  a  hatred  for  Salabat  Khan  II. 

In  the  same  year  the  once  defeated  Prince  Burh^  appeared  again 
in  the  garb  of  a  '  Darwish  '  at  Ahmadnagar  with  the  object  of  removing 
Murta^  Nizam  Sh^  from  the  throne,  of  killing  Salabat  Khan  II,  and 
of  assuming  sovereignty  for  himself^  Salabat  Khan  dealt  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  Prince  who  fled  to  Konkan,  whence  he  went  to  Gujrat  and  took 
service  with  the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar.^ 


HIS  FALL  AND  IMPRISONMENT 

At  this  time  a  dispute  arose  between  the  kingdoms  of  Ahmadnagar 
and  Bijapur  about  the  fort  of  Sholapur,  which  was  originally  given  as 
dowry  by  Husain  Nizam  Shah  I  to  princess  Chand  Bibi  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  with  the  ‘  Adil  Shah.^  As  her  husband  had  now  died,  Salabat 
Khan  II  represented  to  the  Bijapur  Wakil  that  the  '  Adil  Shah's  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  fort  had  legally  ceased  and  that  it  should  be  peacefully  surrend¬ 
ered  to  the  Niz^  Sh^,  otherwise  the  latter  would  not  give  any  f^t 
in  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Miran  Husain  with  the  'Adil 
Sh^I  princess.^  Thereupon  the  Bijapur  ruler  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of 
Ausa.  Thinking  this  siege  by  the  '  Adil  Shahi  forces  to  have  been  the 
natural  outcome  of  Salabat  Khan’s  policy,  the  king,  who  had  already  con¬ 
ceived  a  hatred  for  him,  now  operJy  upbraided  him  and  accused  him  of 
infidelity.^  Notwithstanding  the  immense  power  that  he  wielded, 
Salabat  Kh^  requested  the  king  to  name  a  fort  where  he  could  go  as  a 
prisoner,  if  the  king  thought  him  faithless.  The  king  nominated  the  fort 
of  Danda  Rajpurl,  to  which  Salabat  Khan  immediately  repaired  of  his 
own  accord  in  obedience  to  his  master,  although  his  friends  and  followers 
vehemently  protested  against  this  action.®  There  he  lay  as  a  prisoner 
until  by  Firishta's  advice  King  Murtada  Niz^  Shah  sent  orders  for  his 
release,  when  Mlrza  Kh^  and  Prince  Miran  Husain  were  about  to  attack 

I  Khafi  Khan,  loc,  at,,  III,  p  217  ,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVII,  p  374  ;  Firishta,  foe.  cit.,  11,  p.  282  ; 
Bngga,  Uf. 

2.  Ibid 

3  Finshta,  lot  at.,  il,  p.  283  ,  Tabataba,  loc.  cit ,  p.  552 

4  Ifnd 

5.  Finshta,  loc  at,,  II,  p  284  ;  Tabataba,  loc.  at.,  p.  553. 

6  Ibtd 
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the  fort  of  Ahmadnagar  in  15^.^  But  before  Salabat  Khan  couid  arrive, 
the  prince  had  murdered  the  king  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ahmad- 
nagar.^  Mirza  Khan,  who  was  then  appointed  Wakll  and  Pishwa  to 
Miran  Husain  Shah,  had  Salabat  Khan  imprisoned  again  in  the  fort  of 
Kherla,  From  this  captivity  he  was  released  during  the  regime  of  Jamal 
Khan  Mahdawi  by  the  efforts  of  Muhammad  Kh^,  the  Subadar  of  Berar.^ 
The  last  f>art  that  Salabat  Khan  played  in  the  politics  of  the  kingdom 
was  the  attack  which  he  led  against  Jam^  Khan  Mahdawi  with  all  the 
‘  New-comers'  that  he  could  collect,  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  huge 
forces  of  the  Mahdawi  leader.^  Finally,  taking  a  Qawlndma^  from 
Jamal  Khan,  Salabat  Kh^  engaged  himself  in  completing  some  of  the 
monuments  which  he  had  built  at  Tisgaon,®  a  town  which  was  founded 
by  him.  Thereafter  he  came  to  Ahmadnagar  and  repopulated  the  town 
of  Bhingar,’^  which  had  been  forsaken  and  desolated.  There  he  died  in 
1589  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  that  he  had  built 
during  his  regime  as  Wakll  and  Pishwa  on  the  hill  of  Shah  Donger.^ 

SALABAT  KHAN  II  AS  AN  ADMINISTRATOR 

If  Salabat  Khan  was  great  as  a  warrior  and  statesman  he  was  equally 
so  as  an  administrator.  The  way  in  which  he  administered  the  kingdom 
of  Ahmadnagar  has  been  considered  ideal.  Throughout  the  kingdom  he 
had  established  a  well -organised  system,  most  probably  copied  from  the 
Bahmanids.  The  entire  system  of  administration  was  split  up  into  different 
departments  falling  under  two  broad  divisions — the  military  and  the  civil. 
Probably  the  navy  formed  part  of  the  military  division. 

The  army,  composed  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry,  was  headed  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  under  whom  were  two  subordinate  officers, 
one  in  charge  of  the  cavalry  and  the  other  of  the  infantry.  The  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  the  cavalry  were  its  Topkhsma  and  Fllkhana.  The  in¬ 
fantry  was  further  divided  into  Muqaddima,  Maimana,  and  Mcusara, 

1.  Firishta,  loc  af.,  II,  p  287  ,  Bombav  Gazetteer,  XVII,  p.  375  ,  Khafi  Khan,  ioc  cit  ,  III,  224 

2.  Ibid. 

3  loc  ctt  ,  p  482,  F irisbta,  loc  cit  ,  II,  p.  294 ,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVII,  p  377,  KhSfi 
Khan,  loc  ai  ,  III,  p.  231 

4  Taba^ba,  loc  cit ,  p,  583  ,  Finshta,  loc,  at.,  11,  p  295  ,  Khafi  Khan,  loc  cit  ,  III,  p  231  ;  Bomlay 
Gazetteer,  XVII,  p,  378  It  is  remarkable  that  Tabataba  states  that  Salabat  Khan  did  not  fight  with 
Jamal  Khan  but  retreated, 

5  Ibid 

6  Now  a  village  situated  on  the  Ahmadnagar -Pathardi  Road,  about  16  miles  north  of  Ahmadnagar 
Salabat  Khan  founded  this  town  (Tabataba,  loc.  at,,  p  585)  and  named  n  Husamabad  (Mirikar^ 
Ahmadnagar  chey  Prdchin  Itthasa,  p  57) 

7.  A  town  about  two  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Ahmadnagar  It  is  an  old  town  and  existed  before  the  city  ot 
Ahmadnagar  was  founded.  For  further  description  see  Bombay  Ga2:etteer,  XVII,  p.  7 1 3- 1 4 
8  Situated  about  six  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Ahmadnagar  For  description  see  Bombay  Gazetteer,. 
XVII,  pp  705-70^ 
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at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  an  experienced  officer  who  was  directly 
responsible  to  the  commander  of  the  infantry.  The  latter,  in  his  turn, 
was  subordinate  only  to  the  Q:>mmander-in-Chief.  Probably  the  same 
order  prevailed  in  the  cavalry  and  the  navy. 

Usually  the  Subadar  of  Berar  was  the  supreme  head  of  the  Niz^ 
Shahi  forces  and  received  his  orders  directly  from  the  Wakil  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  To  give  an  instance,  Salabat  Khan  was  perfectly  within  his  rights 
in  sending  a  direct  order  to  Murtac^  Sabzwari,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out  before,  which  order  the  powerful  Subadar  of  Berar  was  legally 
bound  to  obey. 

The  civil  side  of  the  administration  was  a  more  elaborate  affair. 
Starting  with  the  Wakil  and  Pishwa,  who  was  the  supreme  head  of  the 
government,  we  come  to  a  body  of  advisers  (called  Wazirs,^  who  were 
subordinate  to  the  Wakil,  and  had  a  portfolio  each  assigned  to  them. 
Each  Wazir  had  a  Diwan  (secretary)  immediately  subordinate  to  him, 
who  was  the  head  of  that  particular  Wazir's  secretarial  establishment. 
The  Diwran  had  under  him  Nazirs  (Superintendents),  each  entrusted  with 
a  special  branch  of  the  department.  All  matters  referring  to  the  port¬ 
folio  emanated  from  and  passed  through  the  Diwm,  wdthout  whose 
seal  and  signature  (which  was  attested  by  the  Wazir  and  countersigned  by 
the  Wakil)  no  order  was  valid.^ 

The  revenues  of  the  empire  were  collected  at  the  office  of  the  Diwzm-i- 
Mal,  which  office  passed  the  amounts  on  to  the  public  treasury,  which 
was  under  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the  Wakil  and  Pishwa. 
This  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Sayyid  Qa^  Baig  Tihrani,  who  was  removed 
from  his  post  and  deported  to  his  native  place, ^  as  we  have  already  point¬ 
ed  out. 


SALABAT  khan  IPS  EFFORTS  TO  REMOVE  CRIME 

The  city  of  Ahmadnagar  was  directly  under  the  KotwsJ,  who  had  his 
patrolling  officers  to  go  round  the  city  to  prevent  crimes  from  being 
committed.  The  chief  offences  of  those  days  were  robbery  and 
dacoity.  Salabat  Khan,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  uproot  these  evils 
from  the  entire  kingdom,  specially  commissioned  for  this  purpose  Kdiwaja 

1 .  Fenshta,  [oc  at  ,  II,  pp.  271 ,  285  clearly  mentions  the  appointment  of  Wazirs  as  distinct  from  that  of 
Wakil  and  Pishwa.  The  duty  of  the  Wazirs  was  probably  to  act  merely  as  advisers.  Note  the  change 
between  the  functions  of  the  Wazirs  as  they  were  discharged  under  the  'Abbasids  and  those  of  the 
Bahmanids,  whose  example  the  Ni?am  Shahi  and  other  Deccani  kings  followed. 

2,  Salabat  Khan  II,  as  also  those  who  preceded  him  as  prime  minister,  combined  the  two  posts  of  Wakil 
and  Plshw5.  The  former  designaticaii  most  probably  denoted  the  head  of  the  executive,  while  the  latter 
merely  signified  that  the  holder  of  the  post  was  a  viceroy  or  representative  of  the  king,  in  whose  name  the 
entire  government  was  earned  out 

3  Ferishta,  loc,  cit.,  11,  P*  276. 

11* 
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Ni'matxiU^  Tihrani  and  Khwaja  ‘  Inayatu'll^A  These  two  officers, 
with  a  special  contingent  from  the  army,  went  round  the  country  and 
brought  to  book  all  those  who  indulged  in  these  criminal  occupations,  with 
the  result  that  people  enjoyed  perfect  safety  of  life  and  property.^ 


HIS  PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT 

The  Public  Works  Department  under  Salabat  Khan  II  was  headed 
by  the  State  Engineer,  and  all  the  public  works  were  carried  out  at  hds 
suggestion  and  by  his  advice.  He  had  under  him  a  band  of  highly  trained 
arSiitects  who  prepared  plans  for  all  the  monuments  that  Salabat  Khan 
constructed  during  his  term  of  office  as  Wakil  and  Plshwa.  At  that  time 
the  post  of  State  Engineer  was  held  by  Ni'mat  Khan  Samn^,^  with 
whose  name  some  of  the  monumental  buildings  of  Ahmadnagar  are  as¬ 
sociated,  e.g.,  the  Bagh-i-Farah  Bakhsh.  The  Public  Works  Department 
also  looked  after  all  the  channels  and  waterways  that  supplied  the  city 
of  Ahmadnagar  with  water. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GARDENS 

An  important  section  of  the  Public  Works  Department  was  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Gardens,  which  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
superintendent,  who  looked  after  the  rxiciintenance  of  gardens  in  the  city. 
The  art  of  gardening  was  brought  to  perfection  under  the  refined  taste 
of  Salabat  Khm,  who  is  said  to  have  imported  a  number  of  flowers  and 
fruit-trees  into  Ahmadnagar.^  Firishta^  and  others  state  that  Salabat 
Khan  II  planted  no  less  than  five  lakhs  of  mango  and  tamarind  trees  in 
Ahmadnagar,  the  fruit  of  which  has  been  the  proud  enjoyment  of  its 
inhabitants  even  to  this  day. 


ENDOWMENTS  AND  TRUSTS 

One  of  the  most  important  State  departments  was  that  of  Endowments 
and  Trusts.  Under  the  Nizam  Sh^i  regime,  its  rulers,  ministers,  and 
public-spirited  men  had  created  a  very  largje  number  of  endowments  and 
trusts  for  the  public  benefit ;  see  e.g.,  the  inscription  on  the  M^ngalwar 
Gate,  Ahmadnagar  [published  in  the  EP,  L  M.,  1933-34,  PP- 
Plate  V  (a)  and  (b),  and  Ibid,,  1935-36,  pp.  37-38,  Plate  XKV  (a)].  The 

I  Fcrishta,  p  279 
2-  Ibid, 

3.  Ibid 

4  Ibid. ;  Mu;^da-i~ Ahmadnagar,  Pt.  I,  p  82  ;  loc  ctt.,  pp  542,  585. 

5  Fenshta,  loc  at.,  p.  279. 
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management  of  these  public  charities  was  entirely  in  hands  of  their  res- 

B active  Mutawallls,  who  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Head  of  the 
epartment  of  Endowments  and  Trusts. 

ROYAL  MINTS  ESTABLISHED  BY  SALABAT  KHAN  II 

Another  important  measure  adopted  by  Salabat  Khan  II  was  the 
establishment  of  mints,  where  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins^  were  struck 
with  the  name  of  the  Nizam  Shahi  ruler.^  These  mints  continued  to  exist 
up  to  the  reign  of  Burhto  Nizam  Sh^  II, ^  but  the  department  does  not 
seem  to  have  flourished  so  well  as  it  did  under  Salabat  Khan  II,  who 
had  mints  at  Ahmadnagar,  Burhmpur  (now  known  as  Burhan  Nagar, 
a  desolate  place  at  a  distance  for  about  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Ahmad- 
nagar)  and  Daulatabad.  The  first  Muslim  rulers  who  struck  coins  in  the 
Deccan  were  the  Bahmanids.  Prior  to  their  coinage,  coins  of  the  early 
Hindu  kings  and  those  of  the  Tughluqs  and  other  Muslim  rulers  of  India 
were  current  in  the  Deccan.  At  the  time  when  the  Bahmanids  introduced 
their  coinage,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-five  varieties  of  gold  Huns, 
Pratabs,  and  Fanams. 

SALABAT  KHAN  as  a  PATRON  OF  MEN  OF  LEARNING 

Himself  a  good  poet^  and  lover  of  Arabic  and  Persian  poetry,  Salabat 
Khan  II  was  a  zealous  patron  of  poets,  artists,  and  men  of  learning.  In 

1.  Ibid.  (NewaUushore  edition)^  I,  p.  283  ;  Mahbub-u'l-Watan,  I,  pp.  229-430 

2.  Ibid  The  first  king  to  mint  coins  in  the  Ni^lm  Shahi  kingdom  was  apparently  Burhan  Nizam  Sh^  I. 
(<^  1553),  two  of  whose  copper  coins  have  been  described  by  Mr  Thanau alia  in  the  Numisfnatic  Suppie- 
ment,  No.  VII  (article  No  48),  pp.  51-52.  The  earlier  of  the  two  is  dated  929  Hijri,  and  is  recorded  to 
have  been  minted  at  Nagar  (Afimadnagar) 

it  IS  however  strange  that  Finshta  (foe.  ciL,  I,  p.  229)  speaks  of  ^labat  Khan  II  as  the  first  person  who 
minted  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  during  the  reign  of  Murtad§  Shah  I.  Mr  Thana walla  also 

describes  (ibid.)  a  copper  com  of  Murtada  Ni?am  Shah  I  said  to  have  been  imnted  at  MurtadS  Nagar  m 
993/1 5^4.  evidently  during  §alabat  Khan’s  r^me  as  Wakil  and  Pishwa  The  same  wnter  further  describes 
a  copper  coin  of  BarhSn  Ni?5m  Shah,  but  is  not  certain  to  which  Burhan,  the  I  or  the  II,  it  refers  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Finshta  (Joe  at ,  I,  p.  283)  and  the  author  of  the  Mahbub~ui- 
Wafan,  I,  p  230,  mention  that  corns  were  minted  durmg  the  r^me  of  BurhSLn  Ni?am  Shah  II  ( 1 590-1594) 
in  1001  AH,  evidently  at  Burhana.b5.d  (locally  known  as  Burhan  Nagar,  a  village  now  m  a  ruinous 
condition  lying  about  two  miles  east  of  Ahmadnagar).  Mr  Rodgers,  in  the  Jourrml,  A  S.  Bengal,  Part  I, 
V^oi  LXV  (1896),  desenbes  “  Some  Rare  Mughal  Corns  ”  from  Burh^abad  mint  as  coins  of  Akbar  of  the 
year  1001  X  H..  But  evidently  he  has  been  led  astray  by  the  year  of  minting,  for  BurhSn  II,  who  was  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  Mughal  Emperor,  had  corns  minted  at  Burhanal^d  in  the  same  year  The  com 
which  Mr  Th5nawali§  describes  in  Numismatic  Supplement,  No.  VII,  p  53,  and  which  is  complete  in 
every  detail,  merely  confirms  the  statements  of  Fenshta  and  the  author  of  Kfahh^-u^i-Waian  referred  to 
above 

3.  Fenshta,  ioc  at.,  I,  p,  283  ,  Mabbub-u'l- I,  pp.  229-230. 

4.  In  my  paper  “  Some  Literary  Personages  of  Ahmadnagar,”  published  in  the  Bull.  Z>.C  R  Vol.  Ill, 
I  have  given  the  introductory  part  of  a  Qasida  which  Salabat  Kl^  himself  composed. 
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addition  to  other  poets  and  men  of  letters  whom  he  was  instrumental 
in  getting  introduced  to  the  Niz^  Sh^  court,  he  himself  patronised  a 
number  of  pc^ts  of  whom  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

I .  Mulla  Malik  Qun^,  a  native  of  Qumm  as  his  name  implies, 
had  from  his  childhood  inclinations  towards  poetry  and  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  the  company  of  poets  of  his  native  place.  He  then  went  to 
Kashan  just  to  avail  himself  of  the  company  of  the  poets  of  that  placed 
From  Kash^  he  went  to  Qazwin  where  he  resided  for  a  period  of  four 
years.“  By  that  time  he  had  started  composing  tolerably  good  poetry. 
Learning  of  the  fame  of  Salabat  Khan  II  as  a  patron  of  poets,  he  came  to 
Ahmadnagar  in  Ramadan  A,H.  987  (1579  A,D,)A  Here  he  was  patro¬ 
nised  first  by  Salabat  Khan  II  and  his  master  king  Murtada  Nizam  Shah, 
and  then  after  them  by  Burhan  Nizam  Shah  II  (1591-1595)^  Here  it  was 
that  he  received  as  guest  the  more  versatile  Mulla  Nuru'd-Din 
Zuhurl,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  When  Faidi,  the 
talented  brother  of  Akbar’s  minister  Abu'1-Fadl,  visited  Ahmadnagar  in 
connection  with  a  political  mission,  he  was  delighted  to  meet  Zuhurl  and 
Malik  Qummi,  both  of  whom  were  considered  by  him  to  be  noteworthy 
poets  of  AhmadnagarA 

After  the  trouble  that  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  Nizam  Shahi 
kingdom,  that  is,  the  murder  of  Murtada  Nizam  Shah  I  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  risings  of  the  people  of  the  Deccan  under  Jam^  Khan  Mahdawl, 
Zuhurl  and  Malik  Qummi  repaired  to  the  patronage  of  the  '  Adil  Shah  of 
Bijapur,^  where  most  of  Malik  Qummi’s  illustrious  work  was  done,  either 
in  collaboration  with  Zuhuri  or  on  this  own  account. 

Of  the  works  of  Malik  Qummi  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

(i)  Gulzdr-i-Ibrdhim,  composed  in  collaboration  with  Zuhuri. 

(it)  Khwdn-i-Khaltl,  also  in  partnership  with  Zuhuri. 

(iii)  A  Mystical  Mathnam  in  the  style  of  Sana'i's  Hadiqa,  It  begins : 

aJj  ^  j  ^  ^  jlu,  vA* 

Described  by  Sprenger,  Cat.,  p,  482. 

(iv)  Another  Mathnawi  beginning  with  : 

described  by  Ethe,  Cat.,  I,  p.  820. 

(v)  Manba  -u  UAnhdr,  a  Mathnawi  divided  into  seventeen  nahrs, 
which  Sprenger®  ascribes  to  Malik  Qummi,  is  claimed  by  Ethe^  to 

1.  Azad,  Sarw-i-Azdd,  p.  30 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Azad,  Darbdr-i-Akbari,  pp.  397-417,  where  a  full  account  is  given 

5.  Sarw-i-Azddr  p.  30 

6.  Oudh  Cdtalogue,  p.  482. 

7  Cat.i,  p.  821, 
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be  the  composition  of  ?uhuri,  Ethe  bases  his  contention  on  the 
authority  of  the  author  of  the  Khtda^at-ul-Kaldm,  who  gives  extracts 
from  the  above  poem  xmder  Zuhuri's  name.  The  poem  was  perha{>s 
the  joint  effort  of  Malik  Qummi  and  ^uhuri.  Be  fhat  as  it  may,  the 
poem  begins  : 

(in)  AsrdrA-Aimma,  another  poem,  some  fragments  of  which  I 
chanced  to  find  in  the  MS.  copy  of  Mulla  Malik's  KuUiydt,  No,  851, 
of  the  A^fia  State  Library,  Hyderabad -Deccan.  The  first  part  is 
missing  but  in  the  concluding  lines  the  name  of  the  poem  is  given  thus : 

,  .  ^  .  li 

J  '  .r-  !  aIc  'j 

There  are  also  Qasidas,  Ghazals,  Ruba'iyyat,  Tarji'at,  etc.,  found  in 
all  MSS.  known  to  us.  A  typical  Qasida  of  Malik  Qummi  in  praise  of 
the  Bagh-i-Farah  Bakhsh  of  Ahmadnagar  has  been  cited  by  Ferishta  as 
well  as  by  Tabataba.  I  published  this  Qasida  with  an  English  translation, 
the  introductory  part  in  my  paper,  '*Some  Literary  Personages  of  Ahmad¬ 
nagar,"  Bull  DCRI.  II,  pp.  394-396. 

Malik  Qummi  died  in  the  Deccan  in  1025  1615-16,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  the  chronogram  "  ^ 

2.  More  versatile  than  Malik  Qummi  was  Mulla  Nuru'd-Din 
Zuhuri  Turshizi,  who  was  well- versed  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  then 
known  to  the  Muslims.  He  started  his  career  as  a  Katib,  and  is  reported  to 
have  made  no  less  than  a  hundred  copies  of  the  Rawd/xt-'U  s~Safd}  But 
the  calling  did  not  satisfy  his  pecuniary  needs  ;  and,  gifted  as  he  was,  he 
soon  realised  that  eulogising  people  was  more  lucrative  than  his  earlier 
profession  of  a  scribe.  Leaving  Ins  native  place  he  came  to  Ahmadnagar 
and  stayed  as  a  guest  with  Malik  Qummi, ^  as  we  have  already  stated. 
Malik  Qummi  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  minister  Salabat  Khkn 
II,  who  was  immensely  pleased  with  his  poetic  composition  and  conceived 
a  great  liking  for  him.  As  long  as  Salabat  Khan's  glory  lasted  Zuhuri 
was  his  favourite.  After  Salabat  Khan's  death  Zuhuri  remained  at  the 
Nizam  Shahi  court  until  Jamal  Kh^'s  oppression  of  the  ‘  new-comers' 
compelled  him  to  go  to  the  'Adil  Sh^i  court  at  Bijapur. 

1 .  This  chronogram  is  the  composition  of  Abu-Tabb  Kalim  and  reads  thus  : 

^  iS**  oT 

^y  ^ 3  ^  dll-  Jl  jS  T  0^ 

(A.H.  1025/A.D.  1615-1616.) 

2.  Bahdrtstdn  (quoted  in  the  Tadhkira-i-Shu*iird-{-DAkan,  II,  p.  764). 

3.  Tadhkira-t~Hamtsha  Bahdr  (quoted  in  the  Tadhkira-i-Sku^aTd-i-Dakan,  II,  p  764). 
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2uhurrs  S^qft  Ndma,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Persian  literature,  was 
dedicated  to  Burh^  Ni?am  Shah  At  the  'Adil  Shahi  court  he  produced 
a  number  of  wor^  which  are  well  known  to  the  students  of  Persian 
literature.  His  Kulliydt^  has  been  printed  in  India  a  number  of  times  and 
need  not  detain  us.  He  is  said  to  have  died  along  with  Malik  QummI  in 
1025/1615-6.^ 

3.  Another  notable  poet  who  received  Salabat  Khan's  patronage 
was  Maulana  Sirafi  of  Sawa.*  Tabataba®  mentions  him  among  the 
renowned  poets  of  Ahmadnagar  who  had  assembled  to  sing  the  praises  of 
the  Bagh-i-Farah  Balhsh  at  the  Opening  Ceremony,  which  Salabat  Kh^ 
held  on  the  completion  of  the  garden.  At  that  time  Sirafi  had  also  com¬ 
posed  a  Qisida,  but  in  view  of  the  excellence  of  MuUa  Malik  Qummi's 
Qasida  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  he  tore  up  the  roll  on  which  his 
Qasida  was  written.  When  Salabat  Kh^  heard  of  this  incident  he  called 
Sirafi  and  rebuked  him  for  this  act.  Siraf!  died  at  Ahmadnagar  in  999^ 
1590.® 

4.  Mirza  Sadiq  Urdubadi,  famous  as  a  warrior  and  officer  of  rank 
and  ability,  was  also  a  good  poet  whom  Salabat  Khan  raised  to  a  high  post 
under  him.'^  Ferishta,®  who  was  his  contemporary,  considers  him  an 

unrivalled  Munshi  and  a  good  poet.'’  Some  of  his  quatrains  arc  cited  by 
the  historian,  and  from  them  we  can  form  some  idea  of  his  poetic  skill.® 
After  the  fall  of  Salabat  Khan,  Mirza  Sadiq  Urdubadi  was  created 
joint  Waldland  Pishwa  with  Bihzad-u'l-Mulk.^®  The  latter  attempted  to 
oust  him  but  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  afterwards 
liberated.  As  he  was  recalled  Bihzad-u'l-Mulk  believed  that  he  would  be 
reinstated  in  his  former  post,  but  this  was  not  to  the  liking  of  Mirza  Sadiq 
Urdubadi,  who  wanted  him  to  be  sent  back  to  prison.  But  since  at  that 
juncture  the  Bijapur  forces  had  advanced  on  the  Ni^m  Shahi  frontiers, 
Mirza  Sadiq  abandoned  his  plan  and  requested  the  lang  to  pardon  Bih- 
zadu'l-Mulk.  This  uncalled  for  intercession  on  the  part  of  Mirza  Sadiq 
Urdubadi  only  displeased  the  king,  who  now  ordered  Bihzadu’l-Mtilk  to 
have  him  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Danda  Rajpuri.^^  Mirza 

I  Sanv'i-Azdd,  p.  30.  When  the  Sdqi  Ndma  was  presented  to  BurhSUi  Sh5h  11,  he  was  so  pleased 

with  It  that  he  sent  a  costly  reward,  consisting  of  elephants,  horses,  pearls,  and  money,  for  ^uhuri.  This 
reward  reached  2uhuri  when  he  was  sitting  m  a  ‘  QahwakhSna.’  When  the  earners  demanded  a  receipt,, 
^uhuri  scribbled  on  a  piece  of  paper  *  Tasixm  Kardand,  Taslim  Kardam  ’  ^ T  ^ 

2.  His  prose  works  have  been  annotated  by  Abu’l-Yamin  ‘  Abdu’r-Razzaq  as-Surad  (Lith  Cawnpore^ 

1873)' 

3.  Sarm-i-Azdd,  p  32 

4.  Tadhkira-i-Shu*afd-i-Dakdn,  II,  pp.  711-71'* 

5.  Loc  cit„  p.  539. 

6.  Tadhkira-i-Skuard-i-Dakan,  II,  p  712 

7.  Tab&tabd,  loc.  cit  ,  p,  539 
8  Loc.  ett,,  n,  p.  292. 

9.  Ibid.,  pp  292-293 
la  Ibid.,  11,  p.  285. 

II.  Ibid. 
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Sadiq's  regime  as  Wakil  and  Pishwa  lasted  only  for  nine  days.  He  was  killed 
in  AhmacSiagar  by  the  order  of  Jamal  Khan  Mahdawi  in  998/1589,^ 

5 .  The  last  to  be  mentioned  in  the  list  of  poets  who  were  patronised 
by  Salabat  Khan  II  is  Shah  Ahmad  Murtada  Anju,  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us  in  connection  with  the  following  chronogram^  which 
gives  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  Bagh-i-Farah  Bakhsh  : — 

^  ^  ^  Ia  L:  J-LJ  cjU  j  \ 

LkV  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  'll  11*  * 

SALABAT  KHAN^S  contribution  to  the  ARCHITECTURE 

OF  AHMADNAGAR 


The  period  in  which  Salabat  Khan  11  flourished  was  singularly  favour¬ 
able  to  art  and  architecture,  for  not  only  in  Ahmadnagar  but  throughout 
the  Deccan,  e.g.,  in  Bijapur  and  Golconda  also,  there  was  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  construct  monuments,  public  gardens,  and  other  edifices, 
which  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  destiny  and  are  today  an 
everlasting  and  unforgettable  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  their  creators, 
Changiz  foian  and  Sdiabat  Khan  II  at  Ahmadnagar,  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah 
in  Bijapur,  and  many  Qutb  Shahi  rulers  in  Golconda,  vied  with  each  other 
in  constructing  monuments  in  the  Deccan.  But  while  the  tendency  to 
construct  continued  to  exist  for  a  longer  time  in  Bijapur  and  Golconda,  it 
more  or  less  died  out  with  Salabat  Khan  II  in  Ahmadnagar, 

Among  the  various  monuments  which  were  constructed  under  Salabat 
Kh^  II,  mention  must  first  be  made  of  the  Bagh-i-Farah  Bakhsh.  This 
famous  garden  was  originally  entrusted  for  construction  to  the  then 
State  engineer  Ni'mat  Kh^  SamnanI  by  the  minister  Changiz  Khan. 
Ni  mat  Kh^  completed  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  inscription^  which  is 
found  at  present  on  the  western  wall  of  the  District  Judge’s  Court,  Ahmad¬ 
nagar.  It  reads : 

When  Murtada  Niz^  Shah  went  to  inspect  this  edifice,  it  did  not 
:app>eal  to  him.  He  therefore  dismissed  Ni*mat  Khan  from  his  post  and 
ordered  Salabat  Khan  to  have  the  building  demolished  and  a  new  one 
built  in  its  place.  This  new  building  was  completed  in  991/1584  A.H. 
On  this  occasion  Sh^  AJimad  Murtada  Anju  composed  the 

1.  p.  292. 

2.  Fcri^ta,  loc.  cU.,  II,  p.  279  ;  Epigraj^ia  Indo-Moslemica  (Supplement),  i933-3j{,  p,  12  ; 
Ahmadruigar,  pt.  i,  p,  36. 

3.  Published  with  notes  and  translation  by  Dr.  NSyim  in  the  £p.  Indo,  .Vf.  f  Supplement),  1933- 34> 
pp.  11-12. 
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chronogram  .to  which  we  have  already  referred.  A  full  description  of  this 
garden  is  to  found  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer ^  XVII,  pp.  703-4  ;  Mirikar’s 
Ahmadnagar  chey  Prdclnn  Itihdsa,  pp.  47-51  ;  Muzda-i-Ahmadnagar 
(which  also  contains  a  hand-drawn  picture  of  the  garden),  etc. 

Another  monument  of  Salabat  Khm  is  his  Tomb,  locally  (though 
wrongly)  known  as  Chdnd  Bihi  kd  Mahal,  situated  on  the  Shah  Donger, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Ahmadnagar.  This  Tomb  was  built  by  him  during  his 
rule  as  Wakil  and  Pishwa,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
not  to  speak  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  architecture  point  of 
view  also  the  building  is  remarkable.  I  refrain  from  giving  a  description 
ofit  here  as  it  has  already  been  well  described  by  CampbelP  and  others.^ 

Salabat  Khan  was  also  the  person  who  not  only  founded  the  village  of 
Shahapur  but  built  there  a  Mosque,  which  bears  his  name.^ 

The  town  of  Tisgaon,^  which  was  founded  by  him  during  the  reign 
of  (Mlr^)  Husain  Sh5h  II,  and  named  Husainabad,  possessed  a  number  of 
monuments  built  by  Salabat  Khan  II,  as  will  be  clear  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  take  a  special  Qawln^a  from  Jam^  Khan  Mahdawi  with  a 
view  to  completing  some  of  the  buildings  which  he  had  left  incomplete  at 
Tisgaon.  Of  these  the  five  Gates,  which  were  probably  the  different 
entrances  to  the  town  and  a  Sar^  have  survived.  Of  the  other  buildings 
only  traces  have  remained. 

Among  Salabat  Khan’s  architectural  contribution  to  the  Deccan  must 
be  mentioned  the  Gateway  of  the  TaJtam  fort,®  although  it  is  quite  probable 
that  even  the  fort  with  the  pialace  and  the  Dudya  Talab  and  the  Machhll 
Talab  within  it  might  have  been  actually  constructed  by  him.  It  is,  how- 

1 .  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVII,  pp.  705-706. 

2.  Mi-nkzr,  Ahrnadnc^ar  chey  Prdchin Itihdsa  ( STP^ft^T 
pp.  55-60 

3.  Bombay  Gazetteer  XVII,  p.  705  ;  Mirikar,  loc.cU  ,  p  57  ,  Muj^da-i-Ahnuidnagar,  pt  I,  p  82 

4  Briggs,  Vol  ni,  wrongly  reads  this  as  Tulegaon,  a  town  in  Poona  Distnct.  Relying  upon 
Briggs,  Campbell  (in  the  Bombay  Gazeteerr,  XVII,  p.  378)  and  Mirikar  (loc  at  ,  p.  57)  state  that  Salabat 
Khan  also  founded  the  town  of  Tulegaon  The  Bombay  edition  of  Fenshta  as  also  the  Burhdn-i-Ma’dfhtr 
correctly  give  Tisgaon 

5  ....  Taltam  Fort  is  situated  some  ten  miles  west  of  Ajant,  in  the  same  range  of  hills  which 
contains  the  Ghatotkach  (Jinjala)  caves.  The  fort  has  three  gateways,  and  it  is  defended  by  a  large  number 
of  bastions.  The  names  ctf  the  gateways  arc  -  (i)  The  BaitSlban  DarwSza,  facing  the  East;  (2)  thejinj3la 
I>arwtza,  facing  the  South  ;  and  (3)  the  Jerundi  DarwSza,  facing  the  West.  The  area  inside  the  fort  is  not 
very  large,  and  the  buildings  situated  therein  are  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  remains  of  a  palace  may  be 
seen  m  the  Northern  part  of  the  Fort.  The  palace  wails  are  defended  by  four  massive  bastions,  one  of 
which  has  the  figure  of  a  tiger  having  four  elephants  under  his  paws,  one  elephant  being  under  each  paw. 
There  are  two  tanks,  styled  the  Dildyi  Tilftb  (the  Milk  Pond)  and  the  Machhll  Talab  Uhe  Fish  Pond), 
besides  a  large  well,  called  the  Maruti  Ba'oli.  There  is  a  mosque  towards  the  east  of  the  palace  and  an 
^Idgah  towards  the  west  of  it  The  latter  building  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  palace.  The 
Murtada.  Shah’s  inscriptions  are  on  the  Jerundi  Darwaza  and  the  Aurangafeb  inscription  cat  the  Battalbari 
DarwSza.  The  Taltam  Fort  is  now  called  Vaisagarh  and  also  'AbbSsgarh  "  Epigraphta  Indo-ModenuccL, 

p.  20,  footnotes. 
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ever,  definite  that  the  Gateway  to  the  Taham  fort  was  biiilt  in  989/1581 
by  him,  ssthe  insor^tion  on  the  Jarandi  Darwaza  of  the  fort  dearly 
shows.  The  inscription  in  question  has  been  publisi^d  by  Mr.  G. 
Yazdani/in  the  Ep.  L  M.,  1935-36,  pp.  20-21,  Plate  XII  (a)  aiui  (b)  and 
reads  thus : — 

Cj.>Uj aJ jl 

Salabat  Khan  II  is  also  reported  to  have  built  the  fort  on  the  hill  of  Manjar- 
sumba  in  Ahmadnagar,  and  constructed  springs  of  fresh  water  and  gardens,^ 
It  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  in  the  world,  and, 
according  to  Campbell,®  woiild  make  a  me  health  resort. 

The  account  of  Salabat  Khm's  contribution  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Deccan  would  be  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  mention  the  various  tanks, 
water-ways,  and  channels  that  he  constructed  during  his  regime.  The 
Bhatodi  Talao  (or  lake)  was  constructed  by  him  and  is  still  in  good  repair."* 
It  was  probably  his  intention  to  carry  water  from  the  above  lake  to  the 
town  of  Tisgaon,^  which  was  founded  by  him.  Salabat  Edian  wras  also 
responsible  for  digging  the  Shahapur  Channel,®  which  has  its  source  at 
foot  of  the  hill  known  as  Sh^  Donger,  on  which  is  situated  Salabat 
Khan's  Tomb.  This  channel  joins  the  Farah  Bagh  (or  Bhingar)  Channel, 
which  was  dug  by  Salabat  Edian's  State  Engineer,  Ni'mat  Khan  Samn^, 
with  a  view  to  suppl3dng  water  to  the  Bagh-i-Farah  Bakhsh,  and  was 
repaired  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  rupees.^ 

Although  Salabat  Khan  has  disappeared  from  our  midst,  his  name  will 
ever  remain  with  us  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  Ahmadnagar. 

Shaikh  Chand  Husain. 


I  I  araindcbted  to  Mr.  G.  Yazdani,  cx-Director  of  Archasology,  H.E.H.  the  Nizain’s  Govemm«it, 
for  sending  me  photographs  of  the  Taham  Fort  and  of  the  msenptions  carved  on  it,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

2.  Tabatafc^,  loc,  at.,  p  542  ]  Bombay  Gazetteer >  XVII,  p.  728. 

3.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVII,  p  728 
4  Ibid.,  p.  713, 

5.  Mu^da-i~Ahmadnagar,  pt.  I,  p.  82  ;  Mirikar,  ioc,  dt.,  p  57 

6.  Ibid 

7.  Bomboy  Gazetteer,  XVII,  p.  672 
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ONE  of  the  sources  of  a  minor  character  from  which  I  have  occasionally 
culled  in  my  books  on  Arabian  music  is  one  which  I  have  entitled 
the  Huth  MS.^  It  was  acquired  by  me  in  1923  in  Bristol  among  a 
number  of  Oriental  books,  manuscripts,  and  papers  which  came  from  the 
library  of  Frederick  Henry  Huth  of  Bath.  It  is  now  in  the  Farmer  Q)llec- 
tion  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  is  worthy  of  attention 
as  a  whole  if  only  in  the  hope  that  its  authorship  may  be  traced. 

The  manuscript  comprises  only  two  leaves  and  is  written  in  English 
on  17th  or  1 8th  century  paper,  the  construction  having  clearly  marked 
features  of  being  a  literal  translation  from  some  Arabic  work.  The  manu¬ 
script  starts  abruptly,  the  script  beginning  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
left  edge  as  the  succeeding  lines,  which  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  it  is 
not  the  beginning  of  the  original  treatise  but  is  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work. 

The  transliteration  of  Arabic  words  is  quite  unusual  and  is  certainly 
not  modem.  Indeed,  many  examples  of  similitude  with  that  of  Meninski 
(17th  century  A.D.)  can  be  seen.  Although  the  style  of  the  translator 
(following  the  Arabic  rather  slavishly  it  would  seem)  reveals  a  striking 
similarity  to  that  of  al-Isfahml,  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  aUAghdnl  aU 
Kabtr,  the  passages  cannot  be  traced  in  this  work  ;  but  since  the  musicians 
mentioned  all  lived  prior  to  the  late  loth  century  the  work  is  possibly  one 
of  the  popular  treatises  mentioned  in  the  Fihrist  (Fann  3  of  Maqala  3), 

I  give  the  whole  manuscript  verbatim  reserving  all  elucidations  for  the 
concluding  commentary. 


1. 

THE  TEXT 

“  And  Haesen  the  Naesyby,  he  mixed  with  all  the  best  tale¬ 
tellers  and  he  knew  the  lives  of  the  musicians.  He  said  that  the  singers 
in  the  days  of  idolatry  were  many  and  that  they  knew  the  ancient  songs 
and  stories  but  knew . ^  the  stops. 

1.  HTStory  of  Arabian  Music  (1929),  p.  17 :  Studies  m  Oriental  Musical  Instruments  (1931),  T,  100. 

2.  A  word  is  obliterated  here.  Perhaps  the  word  is  not^' 
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And  Ishak  of  Musul  was  told  by  his  father,  by  Seeyat,  by  Jonos 
the  Secretary,  he  said,  there  are  eight  notes  and  two  long  finger  notes, 
except  that  the  people  of  the  country  use  other  notes  like  the  people 
of  old.  Then  the  finger  melodies  were  collected  out  of  the  notes, 
some  in  the  eight  notes  right  through,  and  some  in  the  long  fingers. 

And  Omer  bin  Bane,  he  was  not  a  player  but  only  a  singer,  had 
little  information  of  the  tracts  of  the  fingers,  but  his  voice  was  good, 
and  gifts  of  many  kinds  he  received  from  the  khaleefs.  Then  when  he 
was  the  friend  of  Ibrahim,  he  wrote  a  book  which  was  composed  only 

part  by  him  and  part  by  Ibrahim.  And  he  did  not  . ^  the 

ancient  rules,  and  the  book  was  wrong  on  that  account. 

And  sometimes  they  call  the  fingers  by  Arabian  and  Persian 
names.  And  they  had  other  music  called  stops  which  come  out  of  the 
fingers. 

And  now  we  will  speak  of  the  instruments  of  music.  And  the 
lute  is  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  instruments,  and  Moder  found  it. 
And  Yaehya  of  Musul  said  that  the  lute  has  four  strings,  four  sides, 
four  parts,  and  four  tied  places.  And  Ishak  and  Zelzel  and  Berbud 
the  Persian  were  the  best  of  people  of  work  upon  this  instrument. 
And  the  pandor  came  from  the  Saebyans  who  measured  the  earth, 
and  so  it  was  called  the  measured  tumbur.  And  it  has  two  strings  or 
more,  and  it  is  made  of  a  gourd  by  the  peasantry  who  play  the  songs 
of  idolatry  upon  it.  And  the  syng  is  an  instrument  of  strings.  Khaleel 
says  that  it  sounds  like  the  bell  of  the  drums.  And  Aesha  sang  to  the 
Caesars  upon  it.  And  the  mizher  is  a  lute  with  more  strings,  and  the 
slave  girls  sang  upon  it  in  the  days  of  idolatry.  And  the  rehab  is  an 
instrument  of  the  people  of  Khorasan  and  Khaleel  says  that  the 
ancient  Arabs  sang  their  poem  [s]  to  its  voice.  And  the  tba!  and  duff 

are  used  in  war . ^  the  Arabs,  and  similarly  the  mizmar^  which 

is  the  ney  and  the  gosba . '' 


II 

COMMENTARY 

I  do  not  think  tl^t  there  can  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  above  is  a 
very  literal  translation  from  some  Arabic  treatise.  It  is  so  literal  in  some 
places  that  clarification  is  necessary,  whilst  most  of  the  names  are  so 
truncated  or  so  zJtered  in  their  transliterated  form  that  they  are  not  easily 
recognized,  smd  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  commentary  to  remove  some  of 
these  obscurities. 


I.  Another  c^lit€ration,  possibly  covering  the  word  “  know'.*,’ 
2-  The  obliterate  word  is  possibly  ”  among.” 
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Haesen  the  Naesyby/* — ^He  may  be  identified  with  Hasan  ibn  Musa 
an-Nasibi  (d.  c,  860  A.D.)>  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni  'ald'l- 
Huruf  and  the  Kitdb  Mujarradat  aUMughannln.  See  a!-Fthrist,  145, 

Songs  and  stories/' — An-Nadr  ibn  al-Harith  (d.  624  A.D.)  was  one 
of  the  pre-Islamic  poet-minstrels  whose  songs  and  stories  "  were  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Meccans  to  the  revelations  of  the  Prophet.  Sura,  xxxi,  5-6, 

''  The  stops/' — This  must  refer  to  the  frets  (Dasatln)  on  the  finger¬ 
board  of  the  lute  and  pandore.  The  term  stops  "  was  used  by  17th 
century  (A.D.)  English  writers  on  music  for  frets.”  The  Arabs  of  the 
Jahiliyah  did  not  use  frets  until  they  adopted  the  Persian  lute,  when  they 
also  borrowed  the  Persian  word  Dasatln, 

Ishak  of  Musul.” — This  was  Ishaq  ibn  Ibrahim  al-Mausili  (d, 
850  A.D  ),  a  prolific  writer  on  music.  See  my  Sources  of  Arabian  Music, 
16. 

”  Seeyat.” — Properly  Siyyat,  Abu  Wahab  ‘Abdallah  ibn  Wahab 
(d.  78s  A.D.). 

“  Jonos  the  Secretary,”  is  Yunus  al-Katib  or  Yunus  ibn  Sulaiman 
(d.  c.  765),  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  fi' I- Aghdni  and  the  Kitdb  an-Naghm, 
both  being  the  first  books  of  their  kind  in  Arabic.  Sec  Aghani,  IV,  1 13-14, 
and  abFihrist,  145, 

“  Eight  notes  and  two  long  finger  notes.” — These  comprised  the  ten 
notes  out  of  which  the  one-octave  (al-bu‘d  alladhi  bi'I-kull)  Arabian  scale 
was  made  up.  Here  is  the  fretting  of  the  old  Arabian  lute  (‘Od)  showing 
these  ten  notes  : 


Nut  (anf) 

A.  - 

-==D. - 

-  G. 

Sabbaba  fret 

B.| —  - 

E.  - 

1 

- a.l  “ 

- 

Wusta  fret 

c.l  -  — 

1 

- F.'~- 

Binsir  fret 

C.  sharp - 

——  F.j  sharp 

1 

- 

Khinsir  fret 

D.’— - 

1 

—  G,-  - 

- 

1 

i 

Bamm 

Mathlath 

Mathnd 

Zir 

string. 

string. 

string. 

string. 

The  Wusta  notes  were  the  two  “long  finger  notes,”  the  remainder  being 
the  “  eight  notes.” 

“Finger  melodies”  were  the  AsabT  (sing.  Asba‘),  so  frequently  quoted 
in  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni  of  al-Isfahaiu. 
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Omer  bin  Bana»  — This  was  *Ainr  ibn  Barn  (d.  891  A.D.),  the 
author  of  the  Kitdb  Mujarrad  al-Aghdni  and  the  Kitdh  fil-Aghdm  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  great  Aghdni  (XIV,  50)  and  the  Fihristt  145.  The  ^'tracts/' 
which  he  did  not  know,  were  the  two  divisions  of  the  modes,  something 
like  our  major  and  minor  species,  known  as  the  Majratain.  In  fact  the 
word  ''  tract  is  but  a  literal  translation  of  Majra  (tract  or  duct),  and  the 
mediceval  Latin  musical  term  ‘  conductus '  may  have  been  derived  originally 
from  this  source.  That  *Amr  ibn  Bana  was  not  a  skilled  theorist  in  music 
although  a  good  vocalist  is  confirmed  by  the  Agkdm  (loc.  at.). 

”  Ibrahim.  — Doubtless  this  indicates  Ibrahim  ibnal-Mahdi  (d.  839), 
the  author  of  the  Kitdb  aUGhind*.  See  Fihrist,  116,  That  he  and  ‘Amr  ibn 
B^a  collaborated  in  a  book  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Arabian  and  Persian  names.'" — It  is  likely  that  this  means  that  the 
finger  modes  (A^bi')  had,  even  at  this  early  period  to  which  I  have  assumed 
that  this  fragment  belongs,  other  names,  such  as  the  Arabic  'Ushshaq, 
Traq,  Husain!,  and  the  Persian  Kuwasht,  Zankula,  Nauruz,  which  we  do  not 
find  mentioned  until  the  time  of  Ibn-Sina  (d.  1037  A.D.). 

Other  music  called  stops.” — ^The  stops,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere, 
refers  to  the  Dasatin,  but  we  read  in  the  Mafdtih  aU^Ulum  (loth  century) 
that  the  Persians  also  used  certain  modes  or  melodies  called  Dastanat. 

”  Modar.” — Here  we  have  Almodad  of  the  Old  Testament,  whom  the 
Arabs  called  Mudar  ibn  Nizar  ibn  Ma'add,  the  inventor  of  the  Huda"  or 
caravan  song.  See  al-Mas'udi,  Prairies,  VIII,  92,  No  mention  is  made 
elsewhere  that  he  ”  found  ”  the  lute,  a  discovery  which  the  Arabs  attribute 
to  Lamak. 

”  Yaehya  of  Musul  ”  must  be  Yahya  ibn  Abl  Mansur  al-Mausili 
(9th  century),  mentioned  in  the  Kashf  az-Zunun  of  HajI  Khalifa  as  the 
author  of  {Kitdb)  al-Aghdni,  and  elsewhere  as  having  penned  a  Kitdb 
al-Vd  wal-Maldht. 

”  Ishak  and  Zelzel  and  Berbud.  ” — The  first  is  the  famous  Ishaq  al- 
Mausili  already  mentioned,  the  greatest  lutanist  of  his  day.  2^zal  (d.  791 
A.D.)  was  an  uncle  of  the  latter's,  and  is  placed  by  him  in  the  forefront 
of  lutanists,  whilst  in  the  *Iqd  aPFarld  it  is  said  that  ''  he  was  without  an 
equal  either  before  or  after  his  time.”  (Ill,  190).  Barbad  was  the  famous 
performer  on  the  Persian  lute  (Barbat)  in  the  days  of  Khusrau  Parwiz 
(d.  628  A.D.),  the  Sasanid  king. 

”  Measured  tumbur.” — Elsewhere  {Studies  in  Oriental  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  II,  34).  I  have  shown  that  this  must  be  the  TunburMizani  mentioned 
in  the  Mafdtih  aWUlum  (p*  237),  also  called  the  Tunbur  Baghdadi,  as  is 
confirmed  by  al-Farabi  (d.  c,  950),  who  especially  mentions  its  ”  Pagan 
frets  ”  (Dasatin  al-J^liyya)  which  facilitated  the  performance  of  the 
”  songs  of  idolatry  ”  (Alhan  al-Jahiliyya).  See  D'Erlanger,  La  Musique 
Arabe,  I,  227, 
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Syng/' — This  is  the  Sanj  of  the  Arabs  (sometimes  called  the  Jank) 
and  the  Qiang  of  the  Persians.  Both  were  harps.  That  Khaleel  or  al-Khalil 
ibn  Ahmad  (d.  791  A.D.)  said  that  the  Sanj  was  like  the  bell  of  the 
drums  is  a  reference  to  the  metal  plate  (actually  plates)  in  the  rim  of  the 
tambourine  (Duff),  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Mafdtxh  aWUlum 

(P*  237)- 

Aesha.” — Here  we  have  the  famous  poet  al-A‘sha  Maimun  (d,  ca, 
629  A.D.),  who  was  nicknamed  as-Sannajat  al-'Arab,  but  this  latter  may 
not  actually  refer  to  an  instrument  of  the  harp  family  but  is  rather  an 
allusion  to  the  fine  rhythm  of  his  verse,  which,  in  music,  would  be  emphas¬ 
ized  by  the  Sunuj. 

Mizher/' — Here  we  have  a  repetition  of  an  old  blunder  that  the 
Mizhar  was  a  lute,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere.  See  Encydopa^dxa  of  h/am, 
(sub  voce  Duff 

That  the  rebab  **  was  used  by  the  ancient  Arabs  to  accompany  their 
poems  is  mentioned  elsewhere.  Tbd  (Tabl),  DuJSf,  Mizmar,  ney  (Nay),  and 
gosba  (C^i^ba),  are  the  well-known  instruments  of  percussion  and  wood¬ 
wind.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  neither  the  Buq  nor  the  Nafir  are  mentioned 
among  the  instruments  of  battle,  a  circumstance  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  early  date  of  this  interesting  musical  English- Arabic  fragment. 


Henry  George  Farmer. 


ON  THE  MARGIN: 


THE  ORIGINAL  COMPILER  OF  AL-MUFADDALIYYAT 

WAS  it  that  al-Mufaddal,  the  so-far  acknowledged  compiler  of  the 
famous  anthology  of  Arabic  verse  called  aUMufad^liyydt  after 
him,  only  made  a  redaction,  may  be  with  his  annotations,  of  some 
seventy  or  eighty  pieces  of  poetry  originally  selected  by  a  scion  of  the 
House  of  ‘All,  'Ibr^im  b,  *Abdull^  (a  brother  of  an-Nafs  az- 
Zakiyya),  and  to  them  probably  also  added  some  fifty  or  forty  pieces  of 
his  own  choice  a  little  later?  Such  is  the  question  posed  by  Professor 
‘AbduI-'Aziz  al-Maimani  of  the  Aligarh  Muslim  University  in  the 
course  of  a  short  note  in  Arabic  made  out  quite  recently,  of  which^  in  view 
of  the  high  importance  of  the  subject,  an  English  translation  is  given  below. 

Prof.  al-Maimani  says:  **  I  have  come  across  a  tradition,  hitherto 
quite  unnoticed,  which  is  handed  down  to  us  on  the  authority  of  four 
Shidte  scholars,  and  purports  to  ascribe  to  al-Mufaddal  a  confession  that 
the  original  compilation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  anthology  as  we  have 
it  today  belonged  not  to  himself  but  to  Ibrahim  b.  'Abdullah  (b.  al- 
Hasan  b.  al-Hasan  b.  ‘Ali).  (i)  It  is  related  by  Abud-Faraj  in  the 
MaqdtV  at-Tdlibiyyln  (Iran,  1307  H.,  p.  119  ;  Najaf,  p.  229)  that  Ibra¬ 
him  b.  'Abdull^  (who,  following  his  brother,  an-Nafs  az-Zakiyya, 
led  a  revolt  against  the  caliph  al -Mansur  at  Bakhamra  and  was  killed  there 
in  the  year  145  H.)  put  up  with  al-Mufaddal  ad-Dabbi  during  the  period 
of  his  abscondence.  Al-Mufaddal,  the  narrator  adds,  was  a  Z^dite. 
Ibrahim  said  (to  al-Mufaddal),  ‘  Bring  me  some  of  your  books  so  that 
I  may  read  them  because  I  feel  bored  when  you  go  out  (to  your  estate). 
So  he  brought  to  him  some  (collection)  of  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs  out  of 
which  Ibrahim  selected  a  few  odes  and  transcribed  them  separately  in 
book.  AI-Mufaddal  says,  '  So  when  Ibr^im  was  killed,  I  brought  out  the 
odes  which  the  people  ascribed  to  me.  It  is  these  odse,  seventy  in  number, 
which  are  known  as  the  Ikhtiydr-ul-MufadcjiaL  Thereafter,  I  added  to 

them  and  completed  the  number  120 . '  There 

is  another  similar  tradition  in  the  same  source  (Ir^  p.  131  ;  Najaf, 
p.  251)  which  is  also  quoted  by  Ibn-Abil-Hadid  (I,  324).  (2)  Quoting 
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from  the  Fawd*id  of  an-Najirdmt^y  written  in  his  own  handwriting, 
as-Suyuti  records  in  ai-Muzhir  (ed.  1282  H*,  H,  165  ;  1325  H.,  II,  202) 
Al-"Atibas  b.  BsJfckar  ad-Dabbi  says:  '‘I  said  to  al-Mufaddal,  *  How 
good  your  selection  of  the  verses  is  !  I  wish  you  could  give  us  some  more 
of  your  selections.  He  replied  :  ''By  Allah  this  selection  is  not  mine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ibrahim  b.  'Abdullah  hid  Avith  me . ' 

The  report  only  mentions  that  Ibr^m  had  marked  the  odes  selected 
by  him  and  not  that  he  had  transcribed  them  separately  as  is  given  in  the 
previous  tradition. 

This  report  is  also  recorded  with  variation  by  Ibn  al-Muhanna 
al-Hasani  (ob.  828  H.)  in  the  *Umdat-*ut-Tdlih  (Bombay,  1318  H.,  p.  85). 
If  says  that  Jbrahim  marked  eighty  odes  which  were  brought  out  by 
al-Mufaddal  after  his  murder.  Later  on  the  odes  were  read  out  to 
al-Asma‘i  who  added  to  them/’ 

Prof  al-Maimani  continues:  "  Let  us  now  review  in  the  light  of 
the  above-mentioned  tradition  the  better-known  reports  record^  by 
al-Qali,  al-Marzuqi  and  Ibn  an-Nadim  on  the  subject.  According  to  the 
reports  of  al-Qall  {Dhail  aUAmdli,  p.  131/130;  cf  also  comments 
thereon,  Dhail  aULadli,  p.  61)  and  al-Marzuqi  (Berlin  MS.,  fol.  5a), 
al-Mufaddal  brought  out  only  eighty  (the  number  '  thalathina  ’  occurring 
in  the  latter  source  being  undoubtedly  an  error  for  '  thamanlna  ’)  odes 
for  al-Mahdi  to  which  forty  more  were  added  when  they  were  read  out 
to  al-Asma‘i,  thus  raising  the  number  to  120.  In  the  commentary  of  at- 
Tabrizi  of  which  I  have  seen  several  MSS,  in  Istanbul  and  Egypt,  the 
number  of  al-Mufaddaliyyat  is  124.  The  author  of  the  Fthrist  puts 
the  number  at  128  and  adds  that  the  number  and  order  of  the  poems 
often  vary  according  to  the  difference  in  transmission  and  are  only  authen¬ 
tic  in  the  version  of  Ibn  al-'Arabi. 

''  It  will  be  seen  that  from  all  the  conflicting  reports  quoted 
above  there  emerges  one  agreed  point  which  is  that,  unlike  the  Asma'iyyat, 
the  Collection  of  al-Mufaddal  is  preserved  for  us  in  its  entirety  in  the 
recensions  of  al-Anbari,  al-Marzuqi  and  at-TabrIzi.  Further  it  can  be 
taken  as  almost  certain  that  in  the  first  instance  al-Mufaddal  brought 
out  only  eighty  poems  which  were  originally  selected  and  compiled  by 
Ibr^iim  b.  'AbduUah  in  circumstances  reminiscent  of  the  compilation 
of  the  Hamdsa  by  Abu-Tamm^  at  a  later  time.  These  eighty  pieces 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  larger  collection  which  came  to  be  known  as 
aUMufad^liyydt  but  the  order  might  have  been  disturbed  in  the  course 
of  transmission  to  us.”  (Vide  the  words  of  Ibn  an-Nadim,  quoted  above). 

There  only  remains  the  all-important  question  as  to,  who  made 
the  subsequent  additions,  some  forty  pieces,  induded  in  the  MifaddaU 
iyydt,  al-Mufaddal  or  al-AsmaT  ?  Obviously  the  explidt  assertion  contained 

I.  Two  men  bearing  the  samame  *  an-Najlrarai  ’  are  known  to  ns  :  (i)  Abu'I-IshStq  Ibrahim,  the  author 
of  the  notioKi  in  oi-t/daM"  atfcd  p.  i8i,*and  (2)  his  pupil's  pupil,  AbO- 

Yaqub  Yasof,  noticed  m  eU-Bi^iya,  p.  425  The  atithcdt  ofthe  Fait>d*td  is  probably  the  former  one 
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in  the  report  of  Abu'l-Faraj  militates  against  the  contention  of  my 
friend,  Dr.  S.  M.  Husain,  that  the  additions  must  be  ascribed  to  al- 
Asmal,  thus  stren^hening  the  contrary  view  originally  taken  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyall/'^ 

Anyhow/'  asks  Prof.  al-Maimani  in  conclusion,  is  it  not  meet 
that  the  Mufaddaliyydt  be  renamed  al-Ibrdhimiyydt,  Ikhtiydru- 
Ibrdhm-wa-Sanat~ul-Mufa(ildal^  after  the  name  of  its  original  com¬ 
piler  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  collection  has  been  called  aUAsma*- 
iyydt  despite  the  contributions  made  to  it  by  several  scholars,  known 
as  well  as  unknown?" 


S.  M.  Y. 


r-  The  report  of  al-Qali,  referred  to  above,  mentions  that  the  nrnnber  of  cd-A^maUyyat  increased  enor- 
mcaisly  as  a  resuh  of  contributions  made  by  al-A?maTff  pupils.  Ahlward's  edition  (based  on  the  Kuprulu 
MS.,  from  which  have  been  transcribed  the  Vienna  MS.  and  the  copy  of  nsh-S/iin^ff  in  the  Dir  al-Kutub 
al-Misnyya)  comprises  77  pieces  while  the  second  part  of  the  Ikhiiydrmn  contains  72  additions  plus  2 
found  m  the  MS  of  the  British  Museum.  Besides  the  poems  lost  m  the  first  part  of  the  Ikht^ydrain,  there 
arc  a  number  of  verses,  pointed  out  by  me  m  the  Dhailu*l-La'dH  and  referred  to  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Husain  m 
the  Introduction  to  Ancient  Arabic  Odes,  p.  200,  which  are  mentioned  as  part  of  al-AfmaUyydt  but  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  these  editions. 

2.  It  will  be  remembered  that  al^Mufaddal  is  also  reported  to  have  commented  on  the  verses,  as  it  is 
mentioned  by  al-Anbari  in  several  places  and  has  been  pointed  out  by  me  in  the  IqHd  al-Khis^na. 
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Fifth  Quinquennial  Conference  of  Indian  Universities, 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Osmania  University  has  by  its  in¬ 
cessant  eflforts  at  gathering  eminent  scholars  and  educationists 
for  solving  intricate  questions  of  advanced  knowledge  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  learned  world.  Great  scholars,  educationists,  literary 
and  scientific  societies  have  gathered  under  the  roof  of  this  great  monument 
of  culture  and  learning  in  order  to  lay  down  policies  for  the  post-war 
education.  In  December  1943,  the  fifth  session  of  the  Quinquennial 
Conference  of  the  Universities  of  India  held  under  the  Presidentship  of 
Sir  S.  Radha  Krishnan,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Benares  University,  was 
inaugurated  by  His  Excellency  the  President  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s 
Executive  Council.  Opening  the  session  His  Excellency  the  Nawab  of 
Chhatari,  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  conveyed  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s 
gracious  message  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  of  the  Conference.  In  his 
presidential  speech  Sir  S.  Radha  Krishnan  dealing  with  future  policy 
of  all-India  education  pointed  out,  ''  We  need  a  re-education  of  human 
nature  and  a  reorganization  of  our  political  and  economic  institutions. 
If  victoty  is  not  to  prove  a  mockery,  if  the  crisis  before  which  civilization 
stands  is  to  be  tided  over,  if  the  forces  of  evil  and  retrogression  which 
have  caused  wars  are  not  to  appear  in  other  forms  in  other  lands,  funda¬ 
mental  changes  are  required  in  the  structure  and  spirit  of  society.”  Sir 
S.  Radha  Knshnan  also  referred  to  the  Osmania  University  and  recalled 
it  as  a  great  University  whose  progress  was  being  watched  with  the  utmost 
sympathy  and  interest.  We  hope  that  this  great  University  will  set  an 
example  and  lead  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  over  the 
country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  at  this  distinguished  gathering  of  the 
educationists,  the  importance  of  Islam  has  been  duly  observed  and  the 
following  resolutions  bearing  upon  Islamic  studies  have  been  passed. 

”  This  Conference  recommends  to  the  Universities  that  prov¬ 
ision  be  made  for  the  study  of  Muslim  philosophy,  Indian  philosophy 
and  Muslim  history  as  optional  subjects  for  graduate  and  post-graduate 
courses/* 
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2.  The  Conference  recommends  to  the  Universities  to  give  to 
their  activities  an  ethical,  social,  and  spiritual  outlook/' 

Convocation  of  the  Osmania  University, 

This  year  the  Convocation  ceremony  of  the  Osmania  University  was 
distinguished  from  the  previous  years  in  that  the  great  public  leader 
Mr,  C.  Rajagopalachari  was  made  a  member  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Osma¬ 
nia  graduates  and  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Dr»  C.  Raja- 
gopiachari  delivered  the  Convocation  Address  and  said  :  The  Osmania 
University  is  unique  in  all  India  in  that  the  highest  scientific  education 
as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the  Humanities  are  done  through  an  Indian 
Language,  the  rich  joint  product  of  Muslim  and  Hindu  contact/'  Ad¬ 
dressing  the  graduates,  he  said:  ‘‘  Yours  is  an  achievement  of  which  not 
only  you  but  all  India  should  be  proud.  The  only  language  that  can 
claim  to  be  an  all-India  language  is  Hindustani  and  that  is  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  this  University.  Yours  then  is  the  true  Vidyapith,  the 
Swadeshi  University  of  all  India."  Referring  to  the  complicated  problem 
of  introducing  a  mother-tongue  other  than  Urdu  in  the  secondary  stage 
of  Hyderabad  educational  machinery,  Dr.  C.  Rajagopalachari  justly  ob¬ 
served,  "  If  up  to  the  last  point  in  secondary  school,  the  instruction  should 
be  given  through  the  medium  of  the  mother-tongue  other  than  Urdu, 
it  may  be  feared  that  a  large  body  of  the  students  would  be  ill-equipped 
for  the  University  course  to  which  they  may  legitimately  aspire.  If  the 
Government  of  Hyderabad  made  the  apparently  good  nile  that  in  the 
Kannada,  Telugu  and  Marathi  areas  secondary  education  shall  be  imparted 
through  these  languages  respectively,  what  would  the  parents  of  the  best 
boys  and  girls  say  as  to  the  necessary  consequence  of  this,  viz.,  that  they 
would  be  practically  excluded  from  higher  courses  available  in  the  Os¬ 
mania  University  and  from  the  chances  in  life  open  to  the  Osmania  gra¬ 
duates." 

Oriental  Publication  Bureau* 

Da'iratul-Ma  arif  is  as  usual  engaged  with  the  revival  of  the  culture 
of  Islam.  The  following  works  have  just  come  out  of  the  press  and  will 
be  soon  available  to  the  public  at  large. 

I  Yol.  II  :  A  note  about  this  work  has  already  been 

published  in  October,  1943,  issue  of  this  Journal.  This  part  deals  with 
the  subject  of  prayer. 

2.  :  This  history  consists  of  four  volumes  and  eadi 
of  them  is  divided  into  two  parts.  This  is  the  second  part  of  the  first 
volume. 

3.  **1  \  Vol.  II  :  This  well-known  work  on  the 

science  of  Arabic  medicine  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  deals 
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with  general  principles,  second  with  ix^dicainent:s  and  third  with  the  treat¬ 
ment.  This  work  is  published  after  its  collation  with  a  number  of  MSS. 
Besides  these  works,  the  following  dissertations  have  been  published. 
Except  Nos.  4  and  5,  all  these  valuable  works  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
name  of  the  great  savant  al-Biruni. 

j)  6V  (jib  Vl  j  iUi  Vl  aJLj  ) 

(j?  *  jr^  (r  ) 

Cf  iX’ty  ,jV  Jj-U  iJUj  (^) 

A  yv  Q  4JLw  ^  aJL-j 

C«-i^  (jj  ^  Ld  d  SJlS-,  (^0^ 

^j<4  ^ f jJ !  I  A.^UI  ^ JL?d ^  lijJl  ^ 

Al-Ihyd'ul-MXdrif  an-Nu*mdniya, 

It  is  regrettable  that  all  the  manuscripts  announced  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  this  society  in  the  January  1942,  issue  of  this  Journal,  could  not 
be  published  up  till  now  owing  to  the  war.  But  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
this  learned  body,  the  following  MSS.  have  been  secured  for  preparing 
them  for  publication  and  some  of  them  are  already  under  collation  : — 

jbj  ^L*jO  aj^  Vi  ^ 

1  j^o  (^1  j i^<in ) I  ^ ) 

(r) 

iji  ^  (rr) 

jL>  Vi  oIjj  (©) 

45jUJI  JjUJl  ^  j^l  {^Vl  VI  (.y) 

j^iicrVl  ^LVI 

(jl  (a) 

DECCAN 


SoTTie  Tenets  of  Islam. 

S.  Muhammad  Husayan  Nainar  contributed  one  monograph  on  Some 
Tenets  of  Islam  to  the  Annals  of  Oriental  Research, University  of  Madras. 
He  intends  to  point  out  to  the  reader  what  Islam  has  to  say  on  these  points, 
viz.,  Islam.  Its  Significance,  Sectarianism  condemned,  Creed  of  Islam, 
Idea  of  Brc^herhood,  Exhortation  to  Unity,  Exclusiveness  not  ^proved. 
Code  of  Islam,  Responsibility  of  Man,  Service  to  fellow-beings,  Work  and 
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Charity,  Duty  of  Man  ,ToleratiorL  He  has  attempted  to  find  out  an  answer 
to  these  topics  from  the  teachings  of  the  Qur'an  and  the  sayii^s  of  the 
Prophet.  No  better  expression  can  be  given  to  these  ideas  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  language  in  which  they  have  been  expressed,  but  as  the  object  is 
to  approach  all  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Arabic,  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  in  English  without  further  attempting  to  paraphrase  them. 

Migration  of  Paper  from  China  to  India. 

Mr.  P.  K.  Code,  Curator  of  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  Poona,  publishes  an  important  paper  on  this  heading  in  the  Paper 
Making  as  Cottage  Industry.  In  the  beginning  he  has  divided  his  thesis  into 
six  points.  One  of  these  is  this  :  ‘  The  introduction  of  paper  is  only  due 
to  the  Muhammadans.'  Then  he  proceeds  with  the  history  of  the  paper 
in  the  East  from  the  very  early  times  and  thus  comes  to  the  period  of 
751,  A.D.  where  he  quotes  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  thus  . 
'We  are  told  that  in  75 1  A.D.  Samarkand,  then  in  charge  of  an  Arab  gover¬ 
nor,  was  attacked  by  the  Chinese.  The  governor  repelled  the  attack  of 
the  Chinese  and  pursued  them,  making  prisoner  of  some  Chinese,  who 
knew  the  art  of  making  paper.  These  prisoners  imparted  the  art  to  their 
Arab  masters  and  in  this  manner  the  Arabs  began  to  manufacture  paper.' 
Sulaiman  (851  A.D.),  the  Arab  geographer  refers  to  the  Chinese  use  of 
paper  for  sanitary  purposes.  Here  for  further  information  it  will  suffice  to 
remark  that  the  late  Prof  M.  Jamilu'r-Rahman  of  the  Osmania  Uni¬ 
versity,  Hyderabad-Deccan,  contributed  a  detailed  paper  under  the  heading 
of  Qirtds  aur  usca  IstVmdl — Papyrus  audits  use,  to  the  Majniu*a-Tahqlqdt- 
i-^Ilniiya,  Jdmi'a  Osmania,  Hyderabad-Deccan,  1940,  pp.  1-25.  He  has 
ably  discussed  all  pros  and  cons  of  the  problem.  As  far  as  India  is  concern¬ 
ed,  it  is  also  not^  here  with  confidence  that  the  Deccan  stands  first 
where  at  Daulatabad  the  Musalmans  from  the  very  early  days  began  to 
manufacture  paper  and  even  to  this  day  there  is  one  small  village,  which 
owing  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  here,  is  named  Kaghzipura,  town  of 
paper. 

Persian  Version  of  the  Mahabharata, 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  BuJilerin  of  the  Deccan  College  Research 
Institute,  Poona,  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Sukhtankar, 
who  died  last  year  (Islamic  Culture,  July  1943,  p.  338),  with  a  view  to 
celebrate  his  first  anniversary.  The  staff  and  scholars  of  the  Deccan  College 
have  contributed  articles  on  the  themes  coimected  with  the  Great  Epic 
of  India,  Le.,  Mahabharata.  Prof.  C.  H.  Shaikh  writes  on  the  Translations 
of  the  Mahabharata  into  Arabic  and  Persian.  He  has  fully  discussed  its 
Persian  version  at  Akbar's  court  and  appenckd  the  Persian  text  of  Abu'l- 
FadiV  introduction  to  this  translation  of  the  Mahabharata  alc^g  with 
its  English  translation.  Dr.  Chaghatsu^s  article  on  the  Illustrated  Edition 
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of  the  Razm  Ndmd  (Persian  Version  of  the  Mahabharata  at  Akbars  Court) 
provides  a  description  of  the  imperial  illustrated  edition  of  the  same 
which  was  prepared  for  Akbar  and  furnishes  a  brief  account  of  Akbar  s 
patronage  of  the  art  of  painting.  He  asserts  that  the  illustrations  of  the 
Razm  Ndmd  can  claim  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  Akbar 's  India  m  many 
respects.  It  also  consists  of  six  full-page  illustrations  from  a  contemporary 
manuscript.  He  has  app)ended  four  appendices  : — a.  List  of  Mughal 
or  Indo-Persian  Miniature-painters ;  k  The  Index  of  the  Persian 
Version  ;  c.  Statement  showing  the  contents  of  Persian  manuscripts  of 
the  Razm  Ndmd  in  various  collections  ;  d.  List  of  books  translated  into 
Persian  from  Sanskrit  at  Akbar's  court. 


Dastur-ul-Atibbd  '  of  Muhammad  Qdsim  Firishta. 

Muhammad  Q^im  Firishta  is  well  known  for  his  compendious 
historicjj  work,  the  Gulzdr-i-Ibrdhlmt,  written  in  the  Deccan.  He  had 
also  composed  one  work  on  medicine  known  as  Dastur-ul-Atibbd. 
One  of  its  MSS.  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  from  the  collection  of 
the  Gujrat  Vernacular  Society  of  Ahmadabad.  The  writer  of  this  note 
(Ma^drif  Dec.  1943,  pp.  446-52)  asserts  that  Muhammad  Qasim 
mentions  in  its  introduction  that  he  had  come  to  Ahmednagar  from 
Astarabad  at  the  court  of  Murtada  Nizam  Sh^  where  he  composed  this 
work  on  medicine.  The  MSS.  of  this  work  of  Firishta  are  very  common 
(Kutub  Khana  Asafiya,  State  Library,  Hyderabad-Dn.  List,  V.  ii,  pp.  950, 
No.  407)  from  which  this  information  is  not  available.  Moreover,  the 
same  work  of  Firishta  has  already  been  published  at  Amritsar  in  1901 
(vide  Tdfikh,  ed.  by  S.  Shamsullah  Qadri,  Vol.  I,  pts.  ii-iii,  p.  17). 


Sources  of  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari, 

The  Mirdt-i-Sikandari  by  Shaikh  Sikandar,  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Jahangir,  is  described  by  Dr.  M,  A.  Chaghatai  in  the  recent  issue  of  the 
Journ^  of  the  Gujrat  Research  Soci^,  Bombay.  He  has  particularly 
based  his  thesis  on  the  sources  of  this  important  history  dealing  with  the 
Sultans  of  Gujrat  (1403-1572  A.D.).  Most  of  these  sources  are  not  now- 
a-days  available. 


Marrakesh  and  RofedL 

Mr.  Ghulam  Yazdani  contributed  an  illustrated  article  to  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,. 
Bombay,  under  the  title  of  Twenty  Days  in  Marrakesh  and  Rabdt.  In  19^3,. 
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by  the  generous  help  of  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam's  Government 
Mr.  Yazdani  was  able  to  devote  three  months  to  the  study  of  Arab  monu¬ 
ments  in  North  Africa.  EHiring  this  period  Marrakesh  caught  his  imagina¬ 
tion  the  more.  His  contribution  is  not  only  a  sort  of  recollections  of 
an  archaeologist  but  also  full  of  other  cultural  aspects  of  Islam. 
He  has  given  a  brief  history  of  the  place  which  is  very  interesting.  Par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  the  history  of  the  Almohades  {Urntarians)  he  says:  “  The 
Almohades,  like  their  predecessors,  were  in  the  beginning  a  religious 
community  and  the  history  of  Morocco  to  a  large  extent  is  the  history  of 
the  development  and  variation  of  Islamic  doctrine  in  that  country.  The 
Almohades  were  strict  followers  of  the  Malakites  school  and  considered 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  verses  of  the  Quran  as  heresy.  Ibn- 
Tumart,  the  founder  of  the  Almohades  group  of  the  religious  thinkers, 
had  travelled  extensively  in  the  Middle  East  and  other  countries  and  was 
familiar  not  only  with  the  view  of  al-Ghazali  and  the  Ash'arite,  but 
had  also  studied  the  writings  of  the  Spanish  2aharite,  Ibn-Hazm."  Mr. 
Yazdani  traces  an  up-to-date  history  in  brief,  but  in  the  domain  of  archae¬ 
ology  he  describes  the  minaret  of  the  Kutibiya  Mosque  of  Marrakesh  which 
occupies  a  dominating  position.  The  original  mosque  was  founded  by 
‘Abdu’l-Mo'min  (1123-63  A.D.).  The  other  monument  of  Marrakesh 
described  by  him  is  the  so-called  Madrasa  of  Abu- Yusuf  built  in  1343. 
He  has  also  appended  Arabic  inscriptions  with  their  English  translations 
which  are  found  on  the  graves  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Madrasa.  The 
next  part  of  his  article  concerns  Rabatr  styled  Ribdt  al-Fath,  The  des¬ 
cription  of  the  Great  Mosque  of  Rabat,  called  Masjid  Hassm  or  Burj 
Hassm,  is  full  of  useful  informations.  In  one  place,  Mr.  Yazdani  says : 

A  week's  stay  in  Marrakesh  among  such  surroundings  has  now  become 
a  dream,  but  a  dream  which  has  left  deeper  impression  upon  my  mind 
regarding  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Islam  than  hitherto  made  by  the  study 
of  any  historic^  text,  or  by  attendance  at  any  religious  sermon." 


Tdjud-Dm  Ftroz  and  the  Synthesis  of  Bahmani  Culture. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  Muslim  kingdom  in  the  Deccan  under 
the  name  of  the  Bahmanides  started  from  Hasan  Bahmani  in  A.H.  748/ 
1347,  A.D.  Since  then  the  Deccan  had  become  independent  of  the 
central  Delhi  kingdom  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Muhammad  Tughluq, 
but  it  was  not  so  fully  acknowledged  and  known  outside  till  Taju'd-Din 
Firdz  occupied  the  throne  in  800  A.H,/i397.  A.D.  Prof.  H.K.  Sherwani's 
account  of  this  illustrious  ruler  in  the  New  Indian  Antiquary  is  full  of  all 
details  of  his  period  and  he  has  ably  based  his  account  on  authentic  sour¬ 
ces.  Particularly  in  the  domain  of  archseology  of  the  Deccan  of  this  period, 
Prof.  Sherwani's  contribution  contains  very  valuable  data.  A  siinilar 
contribution  on  Sultan  Firdz  by  M.  A.  Majid  Siddiqi,  in  the  Majmu*a- 
Maqdldt-i-'IlrmyOf  No.  5,  Hyderabad  Academy,  is  am)  worth  studying. 
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Progress  of  Urdu. 

The  Urdu  Conference,  held  at  Kalikat  (Malabar)  by  the  end  of  the  last 
year,  was  a  special  feature  in  the  development  of  Urdu  language*  It  was 
presided  over  by  Maulvi  *Abdul-*Haq.  His  presidential  address  contains 
more  of  Muslim  cultural  history  of  the  place  than  of  the  expansion  of 
Urdu  in  Malabar.  According  to  I^ulvi ' Abdul-Haq  this  important  part  of 
India  from  Muslim  point  of  view  is  not  so  well-known  by  the  Muslims 
of  India  at  large.  The  main  fault  lies  in  the  non-complying  of  one  condi¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  language  of  the  people  of  this  p>art  of  India  is  not  common 
with  that  of  other  parts  of  India.  Simply  to  achieve  this  end  the  education 
^in  Urdu  language  by  starting  schools  was  essential.  Maulvi  ‘Abdul-Haq 
Sahib  traced  the  early  history  of  the  place  and  its  relations  with  Arabia 
through  trade.  In  this  respect  he  based  his  information  on  the  Tuhfat-uU 
Mujahidin  of  Shaikh  2^nu*d-Dm.  He  has  also  given  a  brief  account 
of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  towards  Muslims,  who 
had  a  hatred  for  the  Muslims  from  the  very  beginning,  although  they 
owed  a  great  deal  to  Musalmms.  It  was  due  to  one  Arab  mariner, 
Ahmad  bin  Majid,  who  had  steered  the  ship  of  Vasco  de  Gama  to  India. 
Maulvi  'Abdul-Haq  exhorted  the  citizens  of  Malabar  to  learn  Urdu 
which  would  give  them  a  means  of  communication. 

At  Nagpur  the  All-India  Urdu  Conference  attracted  people  from  far 
and  near.  Nawab  Sadr  Yar  Jang  Bahadur  HabibuY-Rahman  Khan  Sher- 
w^  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Anjuman-i-Taraqqi- 
i-Urdu  in  his  presidential  address  since  its  inception  in  1903  at  Delhi, 
when  Maulana  Shibll  Nu'mM  was  selected  its  first  Hon.  Secretary. 
According  to  him  it  was  founded  at  a  place  which  could  be  regarded  as 
the  centre  and  home  of  Urdu.  He  also  gave  some  account  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Seventeen  resolutions  were 
passed  at  this  session  and  there  was  also  an  All-India  Urdu  Women's 
Conference  which  was  presided  over  by  Prof.  Kurshid  Ara  Begum,  who 
emphasised  the  need  of  Urdu  education  among  the  women  of  the  Central 
Provinces. 

The  Bangalore  Urdu  Society  held  its  first  meeting.  Principal  Dr.  M. 
Bazlu’r-Rahman,  Isma'ii  Yusuf  College,  Bombay,  spoke  on  Educational 
Needs  of  the  Musalmans.  His  speech  was  mostly  based  on  his  own  personal 
experiments  and  observations.  Prof.  N.  A.  Nadvi  dealt  with  many  import¬ 
ant  problems  of  Urdu  language,  and  Prof.  A.  Q.  Sarwari  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  development  of  Urdu  in  Mysore, 


Ddrd  Shikoh. 

In  continuation  of  the  note  appearing  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Islamic 
Culture  on  Ddrd  IShikoh  (p.  88)  it  will  interest  the  readers  to  know 
that  the  libraries  and  coll^irtions  in  the  Deccan  possess  very  valuable 
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treasures  which  are  not  found  anywhere  else.  Fortunately  one  MS. 
of  the  Commentary  on  Diwan-i-Hafy  (in  the  Kutub  KMna  Asafiya 
State  Library,  Hydembad-Deccan,  List  V.  i,  pp.  738-39,  No.  474), 
by  one  'Abdullah  known  as  'UbaiduUah,  is  calligraphed  by  the  Prince 
Dara  Shikoh,  who  has  put  his  name  at  its  end  thus  : 

I  jA^  d 


^  Written  on  17th  Safar  in  the  19th  regnal  year  (erf  Shah  Jahan) 
^  the  calligraphist,  the  most  humble,  Data  Shikoh,  disciple  of  Sayyid 
Adam  Ras^  Numa,  a  native  of  Mawarau'n-Nahr/ 

So  far  our  knowledge  as  regards  Dara  Shikoh’ s  interest  in  mysticism 
seems  very  limited  for  which  it  requires  a  further  critical  study.  The 
mention  of  Sayyid  Ras^  Numa  is  found  in  the  JClui2inat-u  Z-As^yu  of  Mufti 
Ghul^  Sarwar  (Vol.  1,  pp.  630-32).  It  also  records  that  this  saint  came  to 
Lahore  in  1052  A.H./1642  A.D.,  with  a  large  number  of  Afghans  during 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jah^. 


M.  A.  C. 


DELHI 


Anjuman-i-  Taraqc^-i-  Urdu, 


This  society  has  been  working  successfully  under  the  efficient  leader¬ 
ship  of  its  secretary  MauM  ‘Abdxd-Haq.  It  has,  according  to  its 
latest  report,  266  branches  and  runs  62  Urdu  schools  in  various  parts^ 
of  this  sub-continent  and  a  college  for  teaching  Urdu  in  Delhi.  It 
has  rendered  great  service  to  the  Urdu  language  by  publishing  transla¬ 
tions  of  some  celebrated  and  authoritative  broks.  This  tradition  has 
been  preserved  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  caused  by  the  war,  even  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  f^lowing  are  some  erf  the  more  important  items 
appearing  on  the  list : — 

(i)  Kitab-uUHind  by  al-Biruni,  now  completed. 

(it)  Alf-Lailah-uki-Lailak,  three  volumes  have  now  been  published 
(in)  Plutarch’s  Times,  first  volume  has  been  published. 

(in)  ffifeuydt-t-Agham,  first  volume, 

{i;)  Mdndu,  Mr^  G.Yazd^s  well-known  bocA:  cm  this  deserted  city» 
(vt)  Akhbar-i-Maimu'  a  history  of  Muslim  Spain. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  original  works  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Anjuman  : 

(i)  Adabiyat-i-Farsi  men  Hindu  on  kd  Hissah  (the  Share  of  the 
Hindus  in  the  Literary  Output  of  India)  by  Dr.  ‘  Abdullah  ; 

(ii)  Tanqidd-Shi'r-ul-'Ajam,  a  learned  commentary  on  Shibll*s  clas¬ 
sical  work  by  Professor  Mahmud  Shirani  which  adds  greatly  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history  of  Persian  literature  besides  removing  certain  erron¬ 
eous  conceptions  ; 

(iti)  Firdawsi  par  Char  Maqdle  by  the  same  author  who  throws  a 
great  light  on  the  great  epic  poet  and  particularly  on  the  myth  of  his 
writing  a  p>oem  vilifying  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghaznah ; 
and  popular  books  on  Biology,  Botany,  Banking  and  Buddhism. 

The  society  has  also  published  the  Dtwdn  of  the  famous  poet  Nazir 
Akbarabadi  which  has  been  edited  by  Mirza  Farhatullah  Beg. 

The  total  number  of  publications  for  the  year  1942  number  20  volumes 
of  6,500  pages,  which  is  no  mean  record. 

Some  of  the  books  imder  preparation  are  : 

(a)  Translations  of  (i)  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 

(ii)  Barthold's  Islamic  Civilization. 

(b)  A  summary  in  Urdu  of  'Awfi's  famous  Jawdmi-uUHikdydt. 

(c)  A  summary  and  criticism  of  Prithvi  Rdj  Rasa  of  Chand  Barda'i 
by  Professor  Mahmud  Shir^  and  a  critical  edition  of  Nawddir-ul-Alfdz 
considered  to  be  the  oldest  dictionary  in  Urdu. 

The  society's  quarterly  Urdu  has  maintained  its  usually  high  standard  ; 
the  last  numl^r  has  three  good  articles,  one  on  the  new  tendencies  in 
Urdu  literature,  another  on  certain  historical  faults  which  have  crept 
into  the  errors  of  some  well-known  Urdu  writers  and  the  third  on  the  Urdu 
literature  of  the  13th  century  A.H,  Similarly  Sdence,  a  monthly  journal, 
and  the  popular  bi-weekly  Hamdri  Zahdn  have  been  doing  excellent  work. 


Hadwat-ul-Musannifm. 

The  literary  organ  of  this  body,  the  Burhdn  has  kept  up  its  standard. 
It  has  recently  concentrated  much  of  its  attention  to  sociological 
problems  in  Islam  and  has  published  two  articles  :  one  under  the  caption 
Isldrrd  Madshydt  and  the  other  on  Isldm  men  Dawlat  wa  Iflds  kd  Tawdzun. 
Another  article  discusses  various  Urdu  translations  of  the  Qur'an.  It  is 
regrettable  that  a  journal  of  the  standard  of  Burhdn  should  have  published 
an  uncritical  article  on  Maulana  Abui-Kalam  Arad's  writings,  which 
has  nothing  but  fulsome  adulatkjn* 
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An  Islamic  History  Week, 

The  Historical  Society  of  An^lo-Arabic  College  organized  an  Islamic 
History  Week  which  in  spite  of  bad  weather,  drew  crowded  audience. 
Some  papers  attained  a  good  standard ;  the  most  notable  contribution 
was  the  paper  on  the  socii  conditions  in  the  golden  age  of  the  Abbasids 
by  Maulvi  Sa'id  Ahmad  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Delhi.  The  Anglo- 
Arabic  College  is  ideally  situated  for  extension  lectures  on  Islamic  subjects 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  hold  such  weeks  in  the  coming  years.  A  little  more 
prudence  and  elaborate  planning  could  greatly  enhance  the  utility  of 
such  functions. 

A  Muslim  Poet  of  Hindi, 

Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit  Lachhmi  Dhar,  m.a.,  m.o.l.,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Delhi,  has  recently  published 
Pern  Prakdsh  which  is  a  collection  of  the  Hindi  poems  of  Hadrat  Shah 
Saiyid  Barkatu'llah,  a  renowned  saint  of  the  historical  town  of  Marehra, 
now  in  the  Etah  district  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  saint  used  PemT 
and  Tshqi  as,  his  nom  de  plume  in  Hindi  and  Persian  poems  respectively. 
According  to  his  Persian  Diwan^  he  was  bom  in  1070  A.H.;  Mir  Ghulam 
'  All  Azad  records  in  his  Ma  dthir-i-Kirdm  that  the  saint  died  in  1142 
A.H.  Azad  also  mentions  that  Saiyid  Shah  Barkatu'llah  wrote  Hindi 
poems  and  that  his  Hindi  verses  are  included  in  his  Pern  Prakdsh.  Maha¬ 
mahopadhyaya  Pandit  Lachhmi  Dhar's  edition  is  based  on  a  unique  manus¬ 
cript  which  has  come  into  his  possession  as  a  sacred  legacy  from  his  ancestors. 
The  manuscript  is  called  Majmu'ah-i-Barakdti  and  has  the  saint's  Persian 
and  Hindi  poems  in  a  single  volume.  The  editor  was  able  to  collate  the 
Persian  poems  with  a  lithograph  copy  in  possession  of  Saiyid  Muhammad 
Ahsan,  Assistant  Registrar,  Muslim  tJniversity,  Aligarh,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  saint.  But  Pern  Prakdsh  seems  to  have  been  saved  for  posterity 
only  through  the  manuscript  in  possession  of  the  editor.  The  Hindi 
section  of  this  volume  has  the  title  of  the  book  Pern  Prakdsh  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  a  colophon  saying  that  the  Risdlah  Pern  Prakdsh  comes  to  an 
end  there.  This  oook  was  finished  by  the  author  in  i  ic^  A.H.  in  the  reign 
of  Aurangzib.  The  scribe  of  the  manuscript  on  which  this  edition  is 
based  is  the  poet's  disciple  Husain  Bairagi.  The  Mahamahopadhyaya's 
edition  gives  the  text-book  in  Persian  and  Devanagiri  scripts  ;  Husain 
Baira^'s  script  is  only  in  Persian  characters.  The  saint  also  wrote  (i)  a 
TarjT-band,  (ii)  a  Diiudn,  (iii)  Mathnavi  Riydd-i~'hhq,  (tv)  Risdlah  Chahdr 
Anwd\  (v)  Risdlah  Sawdl  wa  Jawdb,  (vt)NasdHh,  and  ( Risaloh  ^Atudrif- 
Hindi,  All  these  works  have  love  divine"  for  their  topic  and  d^ 
with  various  aspects  of  mysticism.  About  the  quantity  of  poetry  in 
Pern  Prakdsh  the  learned  editor  says : 

"  Indeed  the  Pern  Prakdsh,  now  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time, 
is  the  richest  treasure  of  the  mystic  po^ry  in  Hindi ;  and  all  §ufi  poetry 
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in  Hincfi,  known  to  this  day,  pales  in  splendour  before  its  light.  In  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  thought,  in  exuberance  of  a  rich  feeling  and 
the  forceful  imagery,  in  the  happy  choice  of  words  and  delightful 
turns  of  expression  and  poetic  excellences,  and  above  all,  in  that  deep 
spiritual  fervour  which  makes  imagination  a  reality,  our  poet  in  the 
Pern  Prakdsh  stands  out  high  and  supreme  !  Each  of  the  Kofnts  is 
a  polished  gem  of  poetry,  and  each  Doha  a  string  of  radiant  pearls.  Our 
poet*s  command  over  the  Hindi  language  is  so  perfect  that  he  is  able  to 
express  the  most  obstruse  philosophical  ideas,  with  perfect  ease,  in 

living  Hindi  speech  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the  people . 

This  is  a  high  tribute  from  a  competent  scholar  who  is  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Kabir,  Dadu  and  other  great  poets  of  the  Bhakti  school  and 
who  is  conversant  with  the  beauties  of  TtilsI  Dasa  and  ‘  Abd-u'r-Rahim. 

Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit  Lachhmi  Dhar's  edition  has  a  fascinating 
introduction,  explanatory  and  critical  notes  and  various  appendices. 
The  editor  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  mystic  poetry  for  bring¬ 
ing  this  jewel  to  light,  though  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  get-up 
ought  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  excellence  of  the  book.  For  this  probably 
the  war  is  responsible. 


I.  H.  Q. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 


The  Shibli  Academy, 

The  Urdu  literature  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  publication  of 
Haydt-i-Shibli  (Life  of  Shibli),  from  the  Shibli  Academy,  Azamgarh. 
This  voluminous  work,  consisting  of  847  pages,  has  been  written  in  a 
scholarly,  forcible  and  delightful  style  by  Maulana  ShibU's  closest  pupil, 
Maulana  Sayyed  Sulaiman  Nadvi.  It  begins  with  a  very  admirable  review 
of  the  promotion  of  learning  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  then  there  follows  the  description  of  the  chequered  and  eventful  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Maulana  Shibli,  who  was  a  towering  personality  of  his  age.  The 
details  of  his  life  as  a  man  of  letters,  educationist,  teacher,  publicist, 
leader,  and  reformer  have  been  described  with  a  minuteness  worthy  of 
Boswell.  This  biography  will  ever  remain  a  monumental  work  in  Urdu 
literature,  for  it  may  also  be  read  with  interest  as  a  history  of  the  literary, 
educational,  religious,  and  political  activities  of  the  Muslims  of  India  from 
the  post-Mutiny  period  till  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
A.D.  Its  second  volume,  which  will  deal  with  Maulana  Shibli’s 
literary  contributions,  is  in  preparation. 

The  Shibli  Academy  has  also  brought  out  Tdrlkh-e-Daulat  Uthmdniya, 
Vol.  n  (History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Vcd.  II),  which  covers  in  468 
pages  Quonicles  of  Tiirkey  from  i8<^  to  1919  A.D.  The  latter  part  of 
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The  book  deals  chiefly  with  the  administration,  education,  literature,  culture, 
civilization,  society,  and  morals  of  the  period.  This  will  be  followed 
by  another  volume  of  the  survey  of  modem  Turkey. 

The  monthly  journal  of  the  Shibli  Academy,  the  Ma'drif  has,  in  a  series 
of  much  apf>reciated  articles,  been  making  a  critical  study  of  the 
book  Tankh-uAfkar^wa  -Siydsiydt-i-Isldmi  (History  of  Islamic  Politics 
and  Thoughts)  by  A.W.  Khan  of  Lucknow.  The  author  of  this 
work  tried  to  analyse  the  changes  and  consequences  of  the  religious, 
political,  and  intellectual  developments  of  the  Muslims  of  the  world  during 
the  last  thirteen  hundred  years.  But  in  this  analysis  he  erred  in  making 
historical  researches  and  failed  in  interpreting  Islamic  Shari'at,  which 
led  him  to  cast  sad  reflections  on  the  deeds  and  achievements  of  most 
of  the  Muslim  rulers,  reformers,  scholars  and  Sufis.  Shah  Mo'inuddin 
Ahmad,  a  Fellow  of  Shibli  Academy,  in  the  above  articles,  has  very  remark¬ 
ably  sifted  the  errors  of  this  book,  and  has  at  the  same  time  presented 
the  real  picture  of  the  currents  and  cross-currents  of  political  and  religious 
history  of  Islam  during  the  various  centuries.  Other  noteworthy  articles 
of  the  Ma'drif,  published  during  the  last  three  months  are  the  following : 
(i)  Imam  AbuUHasan  Ash'ari  It  deals  with  the  life  and  the  works  of 
the  well-known  Ash'arite  leader  of  the  third  century  A.H.  It  also  dis¬ 
cusses  in  detail  the  reason  of  Im^  Abul-Hasan's  secession  from  the  group 
of  the  Mu‘tazilite  theologians.  The  writer  of  the  article  believes  that 
most  of  his  dogmas  quoted  by  Ash'arite  writers  are  not  based  on  his  genuine 
faith,  for  they  haye  been  introduced  only  for  the  sake  of  scholastic  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  Imam  did  not  really  differ  from  the  Sunni  school  of 
theology,  (2)  Tih-e-Firishta  :  This  article  throws  light  on  one  of  the 
neglected  works  of  the  famous  historian  of  the  Muslim  period  of  India, 
namely,  Muhammad  Qasim  Firishta,  The  Tib-e-Firishta  entitled 
also  as  Ikhtiydrdt-i-Qasimi,  is  a  work  on  medicine  compiled  by  Firishta 
for  Murtada  Nizam  Sh^  I  of  Bijapur,  who  died  in  996  A.D.,  (3)  Ibn 
Mansrur  Afnql  and  a  Glance  on  his  Lisdnul  *Arab/*  It  treats  with  the  life 
of  the  African  lexicographer,  giving  importance  to  his  compilation  Lisan 
*ul-Arab  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  standard  and  exhaustive  Arabic 
lexicon.  '  Two  oldest  Urdu  Books  of  Delhi:  In  this  article  the  writer  has 
tried  to  show  that  the  Mathnavi  Wdqi*dt-i-Imdmiya  compiled  by  Shah 
Ghulam  Rasul  in  938  A.H,  and  Diw^  Mun'am  of  Tajawar  (Alwar  State), 
compiled  by  Shah  Muhammad  Ashraf  Mun'am  at  about  the  same  period, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  oldest  works  in  Urdu  literature,  (4)  Why  there  is^ 
Sadness  in  Life  :  It  is  a  philosophical  study  of  life  in  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Qur'an. 

The  reconstituted  Hindustani  Academy,  Allahabad,  has  resumed 
its  work  vigorously.  In  order  to  make  the  work  attractive,  the  Academy 
has  created  a  special  fund  for  the  award  of  prizes  to  author Twelve  prizes 
of  Rs.  1,200  each  for  works  in  creative  literatrire  had  been  announced 
before  and  it  has  also  been  decided  to  allot  the  preparation  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  other  works  on  literary  criticism,  history,  biography,  and  sdentinc 
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subjects  to  authors  who  would  be  paid  suitable  honoraria  for  their  labours. 
The  Academy  is  also  trying  to  revive  its  annual  conference  at  which 
writers  of  all  Indian  languages  could  meet  together  for  exchange  of  views 
on  various  subjects. 

The  quarterly  journal  of  the  Academy,  The  Hindustani,  has  published 
the  following  artides  in  its  January  Number:  (i)  Soviet  Literature  of  the 
Central  Asiatic  Nations,  (2)  '  Abdur-Rahim  Khan  Khdndns  Hindi 
Poetry,  (3)  Theory  of  Life,  (4)  Ndfais,  ul-Lvghdt  which  is  a  Hindustani 
lexicon  compiled  by  Uhud'uddin  Bilgrami  in  1253  A.D, 

The  illustrious  Urdu  writer,  Mr.  Enayatullah,  b.a.  (Alig.),  died  on  22nd 
October  1943  at  Dehradun,  where  he  had  settled  after  retiring  from  the 
post  of  Nazim,  Dar-ut-Tarjuma,  Osmania  University,  Hyderabad-Deccan. 
He  began  his  iitera^  career  by  translating  into  Urdu  T.  W.  Arnold’s  Prea¬ 
ching  of  Islam  at  Sir  Sayyed  Ahmed  Khan’s  instance,  after  which  he  dev¬ 
eloped  a  wonderful  capacity  of  rendering  English  classics  into  his  mother- 
tongue.  His  name  will  ever  be  cherished  as  the  greatest  and  the  most 
meritorious  translator  of  Urdu  literature.  He  translated  about  sixty-five 
English  books  into  Urdu  some  of  which  are  Constantine  by  John  B.  Firth, 
Greek  Imperialism  by  William  Scott  Fergusson  ;  Timur  by  Harold  Lamb, 
Chir^iz  Khan  by  H.  Lamb,  Spanish  Islam  by  F.  G.  Stokes,  and  a  good 
number  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  Rider  Haggard.  His  '  Historical 
Geography  of  Spain  ’  will  always  remain  the  most  precious  treasure  of  the 
Urdu  literature.  The  Tn^num  opus  of  his  works  is  his  translations  of 
Sir  Hemry  Ho  worth’s  History  of  Mongols  in  4  volumes,  which  are  still 
unpublished. 

The  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Khuda  Bakhsh  Khan 
Oriental  Public  Library,  Patna,  is  now  in  the  press.  It  consists  of  about 
two  hundred  manuscripts  included  in  eighteen  volumes  of  mixed  contents. 
The  following  manuscripts  deserve  special  notice : 

(i)  A  valuable  and  considerably  old  copy  of  Ibn-Hajib’s  (d.  646  A.H.) 
aUImdlt  consisting  of  his  lectures  on  various  topics  of  grammar, 

philology,  and  literature;  (2)  A  very  rare  and  valuable 

copy  of  an  authoritative  gloss  by  Sadr’uddin  al  Qaunvi  (d.  672  A.H.J 
on  some  difficult  passages  of  his  own  commentary  on  entitled 

l-xLT  J  ;  (3) 

by  Safi’uddin,  a  great  Sufi  of  Yemen  (d.  665  A.H.),  It  is  a  rare  copy 
of  a  mystical  work  dealing  with  the  attributes  of  G^,  prayers,  piety, 
sermon  and  various  other  points  connected  with  Sufism ;  (4)  d  ^ 
wAjlki  is  a  work  on  ethics  consisting  of  moral  precepts  and 
instructions  by  Muhammad  bin  Ahmad  al-Maqri  ;  (5)  A  complete 
Dtivdn  of  Muhammad  bin  Nur’uddin  bin  Muhammad  of  Damascus, 
containing  lyrii^  poems,  QasI^,  Muwashshahat,  and  other  forms  of 
verse  composition.  The  poet  died  in  1065  A.H,  and  the  manuscript  is 
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dated  1074  A.H, ;  (6)  ^  by  Abu-]feir  ihn  Mdhammad  ibn 

^Abdullah.  It  is  a  cx)mposition  on  the  life  and  works  of  6^* 

throwing  fresh  light  on  the  achievements  of  this  renowned  scholar  of  the 
loth  century  A.H.  The  author  is  Ibn-Iiajar's  favourite  pupil,  who  was 
attached  to  him  till  his  death. 

The  Nadeenif  a  monthly  Urdu  journal  of  Gaya  (Bihar)  has  broi^ht  out 
a  spepial  number  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  Khan  B^adur 
Syed  ‘All  Muhammad  Shah  ' Azimabadi  who  was  the  most  talented  poet 
of  Bihar,  In  a  number  of  articles  the  journal  has  presented  an  appre¬ 
ciative  study  of  the  lyrics,  elegy,  and  odes  of  this  reputed  poet,  who  died 
in  1927  A,  D.  Some  of  the  contributions  in  this  special  issue  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  (i)  Yadgar-i-Shad  by  Dr,  Sayyed  Sulaiman  Nadvi,  Shibli  Academy, 
Azamgarh;  (2)  Shad  *Azimdbd(ti  and  the  Elegy,  by  the  Hon  hie  Sir  'Abdul- 
C^dir,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bahawalpore  High  Court ;  (3)  Shad  *Azimabddt 
as  a  Scholastic  of  Islam  by  Maulana  Man^r  Ahsan,  Chairman,  Theology 
Department,  Osmania  University,  Hyderabad-Deccan ;  {4)  The  Lyrics  of 
the  late  Syed  'All  Muhammad  Shad  by  Dr.  Zubair  Siddiqi,  Chairman  of 
Islamic  Studies,  Calcutta  University ;  (5)  A  Critical  Study  of  Shad  'Azim- 
dbddl  by  Abdus-Saiam  Nadvi,  Shibli  Academy,  Azamgarh ;  (6)  The  Evo¬ 
lution  of  Urdu  Poetry  after  the  Mutiny  and  Shad  Azimabadis  role  by 
Sh^  Waliur-Rahman,  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Collector,  Bihar. 

Maulana  Majid  Dar5^badi  has  begun  writing  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Maul^a  Ashraf  "AJi  Thanvi.  This  laudable  endea¬ 
vour  is  the  result  of  persistent  demand  from  the  enlightened  public  that 
the  life  of  Hakimul-Ummat  Hadrat  Ashraf  'All  should  be  written  by 
Maulana  Majid  Daryabadi. 

Khauja  Ahsan,  ex-Inspector  of  Schools,  U.P.,  one  of  the  most  favourite 
pupils  of  Hakimul-Ummat  has  already  written  a  very  voluminous  book  on 
the  life  of  his  Pir  entitled  Ashraf -us  Sawdneh,  Hadrat  himself  approved 
of  this  book  as,  beside  other  things,  it  had  clearly  laid  down  his  principles 
and  his  new  outlook  on  Sufism.  The  existence  of  this  book  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Maulana  Majid  hesitated  in  writing  his  life- study.  Urged 
by  the  public  he  has  started  writing  the  life  of  Hadrat  Ashraf  'All  Th^vi, 
entitled  Hakimul-Ummat,  It  mainly  consists  of  his  impression  and  his 
expression  of  the  great  and  pious  soul. 

Md.  Ilyas  Mujibi,  the  author  of  a^-Sahabiydt,  has  compiled  and  edited 
a  series  ofbooklets  on  Siy^ir-tis-Salidba  mainly  depending  on  Darul-Musan- 
nifin's  Siyar-u5-.^aifidba.  He  has  already  written  several  works  and  as  many 
as  eight  are  brfore  us.  In  two  of  the  books  the  life  and  history  of  Hadrat 
'All  and  Hadrat  ‘Ufen^  have  been  written  and  in  five  others  the  life  and 
history  of  other  Muhajirin,  An^,  while  in  another  book  the  history  of 
Hadrat  'Umar  ibn  'Abdul-' Aziz  has  been  written.  The  books  are  very 
usdW  fc«:  school-going  boys. 
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Professor  Sayyed  Nawab  has  written  a  very  informative  book  rotitled 

This  bode  pointed  out  theuntrudis  which  have  gathered 
round  the  stories  8dx>ut  the  creation  of  man,  Noah's  Ark,  and  innumerable 
other  profdi^ts  mentioned  in  Bible  and  other  ancient  and  divine  books 
of  Jews  and  Christians,  After  a  thorough  research  the  author  has  proved 
the  stories  in  tte  Qur'an  to  be  correct  and  ^nuine.  It  has  brought  to 
light  the  distinctive  features  of  Qur'anic  stories.  He  has  taken  pains  to 
prove  the  historical  truth  and  the  moral  elevation  of  Qur'm,  (a  labour 
which  speaks  of  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  insight, 

A  small  book  on  Ruh-e-Islam  by  Syed  Hasan  Arzu  of  Phulwari  Sharif, 
Patna,  also  deserves  mention.  He  has  explained  in  this  book  the  spiritual 
benefit  derived  by  fasting,  prayer,  Haj  and  Zakat  and  also  the  worldly 
truths  hidden  in  these  religious  matters. 


S.  S. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 

The  All-India  Philosophical  Congress, 

The  i8th  Session  of  the  All-India  Philosophical  Congress  was  held 
last  December  at  Lahore  under  the  general  presidentship  of  Professor 
P.  N.  Srinivasachari  of  Madras,  Thanks  to  the  organizing  capacity  and 
tireless  efforts  of  Secretary  of  the  local  Reception  Committee,  Professor 
Qazi  Mohammad  Aslam,  m.a.  (Cantab.),  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  at  the  Government  College,  Lahore,  the  session  proved  a 
a  great  success.  There  was  a  separate  section  for  Islamic  Philosophy 
which  received  about  a  score  of  papers  contributed  by  different  scholars 
from  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  these  papers  might  suitably  be 
mentioned  here. 

In  a  public  lecture  delivered  before  a  large  and  distinguished  audience, 
Khwaja  'Abdul-Hamid,  m.a.,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  College,  Lahore,  gave  an  exp>osition  of  Iqbal's  View  of  the  Human 
Ego  as  a  Creative  Agent."  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  although  Iqb^'s 
doctrine  of  Khudi  or  '  Egohood  '  was  well-known,  his  view  of  the  human 
ego  as  a  creative  agent  had  not  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserved. 
The  lecturer  dealt  with  this  important  aspect  of  Iqbal's  thought,  and  ar¬ 
gued  that  Iqbal's  universe  is  a  universe  of  egos,  each  ego  being  '  a  finite 
centre  of  experience,'  The  egos,  however,  are  not  *  windowless '  like 
Leibnitzian  monads,  nor  are  they  '  made  '  once  for  all,  like  the  atoms  of 
old  Physics.  Reality  is  a  process  of  '  becoming';  but  this  becoming  again 
is^  not  an  Heraclitean  flux,  meaninglessly  and  mechanically  deter¬ 
mined.  Iqbal’s  universe  is  ego-inspired  and  ego-determined.  The  sup¬ 
reme  Ego  is  God,  the  author  but  not  the  moulder  of  the  being  of  the  finite 
H— 15 
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egos  He  has  created  The  human  ego  is  to  be  self-creative,  and  its 
success  in  this  respect  is  the  measure  of  its  destiny*  This  process  of  self¬ 
creativity  is  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  a  partly  sympathetic  and  j^urtly  hostile 
environment.  Interaction  results,  but  the  self-creativity  of  the  ego  dep^ids 
on  how  far  it  can  choose  and  assimilate  its  environment  in  the  interests 
of  its  own  integration.  Love  is  ‘the  principle  of  individuality  and  assimil¬ 
ative  activity/  and  as  such  it  fructifies  the  ego.  The  ego's  interaction  with 
its  environment  is  itself  a  creative  process.  It  transmutes  the  environment 
in  so  far  as  it  is  merely  physical,  and  ennobles  and  spiritualizes  it  in  so  far 
it  is  human.  Only  highly  integrated  egos,  however,  are  creative  in  this 
latter  respect.  Such  an  ego  is  a  ‘  man  of  faith  '  ;  and  he  plays 

a  decisive  part  in  the  cultural  and  spiritual  progress  of  mankind.  The 
moulding  of  such  egos  is  the  divine  purpose,  which  inspired  the  creation 
of  man. 

The  learned  lecturer  illustrated  his  argument  with  numerous  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  works  of  Iqbal,  and  was  much  commended  for  his  lucid 
and  masterly  exposition  of  the  subject.  His  exposition  was  particularly 
valuable  and  authoritative  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  enjoyed  the  inestim¬ 
able  advantage  of  frequently  visiting  Iqbal  during  his  lifetime  and  dis¬ 
cussing  philosophical  matters  with  him. 

Dr.  Shaikh  Inayatullah,  m.a.,  ph.n.,  Senior  lecturer  in  Arabic  langu¬ 
age  and  literature  and  Islamic  history  at  the  Government  College,  Lahore, 
read  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Section  of  Islamic  Philosophy  on  “  Ibn- 
Haam  and  his  Psychology  of  Love  as  expounded  in  his  work  Tauq  al-Hamd- 
mah."  Ibn-Hazm  is  usi^ly  remembered  as  a  briUiant  historian,  an  eminent 
jurist  and  a  learned  theologian ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was 
also  a  distinguished  poet  of  refined  and  elevated  taste  and  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  Love  and  Lovers,  which  testified  to  his  being  something  of  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Love*  After  recounting  the  circumstances  of 
Ibn-Hazm' s  early  life,  which  he  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  ease,  luxu^, 
beauty,  and  culture,  and  which  gave  him  the  necessary  experience  to  write 
the  work  under  consideration,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  analy¬ 
tical  account  of  the  work  and  a  general  idea  of  its  contents.  He  selected 
a  few  topics  discussed  by  Ibn-Hazm,  and  gave  a  brief  exposition  of  Ibn- 
Hazm' s  views  regarding  them.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  treatise  of 
Ibn-Hazm  was  remarkable  not  only  for  its  human  interest  bxit  also  for 
its  earnestness  of  approach,  its  decency  and  elegance  of  expression  and 
the  high  level  on  v^ch  the  discussion  of  a  delicate  subject  had  been 
throughout  maintained.  The  interest  of  the  work  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  inclusion  of  many  pieces  of  poetry  of  great  liters^  beauty,  which  are 
mostly  the  products  (rf  Ibn-Hazm's  own  genius.  The  lecturer  finally 
declared  that  the  scientific  value  of  the  treatise,  combined  with  its  literary 
charm,  made  it  a  rare  gem  of  Arabic  literature. 

In  the  Section  of  Islamic  Philosophy,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Professor  ‘Umar-ud-Dm  of  Aligarh  University,  Professor  Zafar  Ahmad 
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Siddiqi,  m.a.,  of  the  Islamia  College,  Allahabad,  also  read  a  paper  on 
Mystic  Elements  in  Iqbal's  Philosophy,  According  to  the  lecturer,  Iqbal 
considers  human  reason  as  an  insufficient  gmdc  to  lead  us  to  the  Ultimate 
Reality,  and  bases  his  philosophy  on  intuition  or  inner  experience.  He 
interprets  the  Ultimate  Reality  as  pure  duration  in  which  thought,  life, 
and  purpose  interpenetrate  to  form  an  organic  unity.  Iqbal  is  opposed 
to  the  conception  of  God  as  universal  life  devoid  of  all  personality  and 
individuality,  as  pantheists  would  consider  him.  In  the  opinion  of 
Iqbkl,  aU  life  is  individual ;  God  Himself  is  an  individual,  the  most  unique 
individual.  Another  point  which  the  learned  lecturer  discussed  was 
the  individuality  of  the  human  ego  as  taught  by  Iqbal.  The  human  ego  is 
the  custodian  of  individuality  and  a  free  personality.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Infinite  Ego  has  allowed  the  Finite  Ego  to  emerge  as  a  self-conscious 
entity  show  that  in  behaving  as  a  free  agent  man  is  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  the  Absolute  as  well  as  of  his  own.  The  moral  and  religious  ideal 
of  man,  according  to  Iqbal,  is  not  self-negation  but  self-affirmation.  Iqbal 
is  a  vehement  critic  of  that  passive  mysticism  which  teaches  man  to  escape 
from  the  world  and  its  struggles.  He  on  the  contrary  believes  that  the 
human  ego  realises  its  infinite  possibilities  through  overcoming  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  matter  and  ruling  the  world  as  the  Vicegerent  of  God. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Donaldson  had  also  sent  a  paper  from  Aligarh,  which 
was  read  in  his  absence  and  was  listened  to  with  keen  attention.  Simi¬ 
larly  Dr.  Khalifa  Abdul-Hakim  had  contributed  in  absentia  a  learned 
paper,  in  which  he  had  argued  that  Systems,  when  they  became  closed, 
became  fossilized  and  degenerated  into  orthodoxies.  The  greatest 
souls  in  Islam  have  always  struck  against  stereotyped  orthodoxies. 
Islamic  Theism  and  the  Islamic  Idea  of  the  dignity  of  man,  into  whom 
the  spirit  of  creativehood  was  infused,  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  that  eter¬ 
nal  and  creative  dynamism  which  is  the  Essence  of  Life.  Every  stage 
which  man  has  attained  has  to  be  transcended.  Man  lives  and  moves 
and  has  his  being  in  the  Infinite  Creativeness  of  God.  Man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God ;  and  if  God  remains  eternally  creative,  man  must  do  the 
same/* 


New  Publications. 

Mr.  Muhammad  Shafr  Kamboh  of  Lahore  has  recently  edited  and 
pubhshed  a  version  of  Bhagvat  GUa  in  Persian  verse.  Mmuscripts  of 
this  version  are  found  in  several  libraries  of  India  and  England,  and  even 
a  lithograph  edition  had  lately  appeared  at  Lahore  ;  but  its  text  was  so 
unsatirfactory  and  its  general  get-up  so  wretched,  that  we  are  grateful  to 
Mr.  Kambdh  for  giving  us  this  valuable  and  interesting  work  in  a  decent 
and  elegant  form.  Both  the  print  and  format  are  pleasant  and  attractive. 
The  editor  has  also  suppliecf  a  useful  introduction  in  which  he  gives  the 
spiritual  and  historical  background  of  the  Gita.  He  attributes  this  translation 
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to  '  Allama  Fai<i,  the  poet-laureate  erf  Akbar  the  Great ;  but  this  view  is 
not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  and  is  open  to  ^rious  doubt  This 
diluted  point,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
this  work,  which  holds  a  xmique  position  in  the  religious  literature  of 
India  and  has  influenced  the  thought  of  many  generations  of  Indians.  It 
is  also  valuable  as  an  indication  of  the  interest  which  Persian-speaking 
Muslim  scholars  took  in  the  religious  thoughts  of  India. 

Shaikh  Mubarak  'All,  the  well-known  Oriental  book-seller  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Lahore,  has  recently  brought  out  Tadhkirat  Kalimdt  ash-Shuard' 
of  Muhammad  Afdal  Sarkhush,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
*  Alamglr  Aurangzeb,  The  work  consists  of  biographical  sketches  of 
poets  who  wrote  in  Persian  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir  to  that 
of  the  author,  along  with  specimens  of  their  poetry.  The  author  mentions 
many  poets  who  were  his  contemporaries  and  whom  he  had  personally 
known  and  met  in  life.  He  himself  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order.  The 
work  has  been  ably  edited  by  Mr,  Sadiq  ‘AJi-Dilawar,  m.a.,  a  research 
scholar  of  great  promise  now  working  in  the  Punjab  University.  The 
text  is  based  on  five  manuscripts,  in  the  collation  of  which  the  editor  has 
taken  great  pains.  As  a  result,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  accurate 
and  readable  text.  He  also  furnishes  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  text,  where¬ 
in  he  gives  a  short  life-sketch  of  the  author  and  an  account  of  the  manus¬ 
cripts  he  has  used.  Professor  Muhammad  Iqbal  has  supplied  a  Foreword 
in  which  he  assesses  the  value  of  the  Tadbkirah  as  a  source  of  historical 
and  literary  information  and  welcomes  its  appearance  in  print,  in  view 
of  the  deplorable  fact  that  very  few  Tadhkirahs  of  Persian  poets  of  India 
have  so  far  seen  the  light  of  day.  The  learned  professor  deplores  the  fact 
that  the  scholars  of  Inui  and  the  Orientalists  of  Europe  do  not  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  the  Persian  poetry  produced  in  India,  which  is 
consequently  ignored  by  the  learned  world.  He  ascribes  this  depreciation 
and  indifference  to  the  narrow  provincialism  of  the  Iranian  writers  and  the 
bad  taste  of  the  European  scholars.  But  may  we,  in  this  connection,  res¬ 
pectfully  inquire  when  will  our  Indian  Professors  of  Persian  awake  to 
their  duty  and  start  to  retrieve  from  oblivion  and  rehabilitate  the  vast 
and  varied  contributions  which  India  has  made  to  Persian  literature  during 
the  last  thousand  years  ? 


Sh,  I. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


41INDUSTANI  TAMADDUN(in  Urdu) 
by  Dr,  I,  Topa^  published  by  Azam  Steam 
Press,  Hyderabad’-Deccan;  price  Rs.  3-8-0. 


F  the  present  days  of  itjs  pleasant 
to  see  that  scholars  are  carrying  on 
their  work  with  constant  zeal  and 
earnestness ;  and  their  publications  have 
placed  us  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
Among  them  we  find  Dr.  Topa  who  is  well 
known  for  the  pubhcation  of  historical 
books  dealing  with  India,  tnz,  “  The 
Groiyth  and  Development  of  National 
Thought  in  India,  Politics  and  Pre- 
Moghul  Times,  Our  Cultural  Heritage,  etc. 

In  publishing  this  book,  Hindustani 
Tarmddun/*  the  author  explains  in  his 
introduction  that  this  volume  is  the  first 
of  the  series  which  is  intended  more  for 
the  layman  than  for  the  students  of  history. 
We  know  that  the  average  Indian  has 
neither  taste  nor  appetite  for  voluminous 
works,  but  nevertheless  he  would  like  to 
know  the  cultural  development  of  his 
mother  country.  This  volume  admirably 
fulfils  the  purpose  of  supplying  to  the 
average  reader  essential  imormation  in  a 
compendious  and  digestible  form.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  book  is  written  in  a  simple,  clear 
and  cogent  style.  The  author  shows  us 
a  thorough  grasp  of  facts  and  marshals 
them  with  much  skill. 

From  1922  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
period  of  Indian  histoiy  has  increased 
very  much  on  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  li^us  Valley  civilization.  Scholars 
are  trying  to  cemvert  the  process^  that  is, 
stwly  Indian  histOTy  as  a  process  of 
Indiani^^on  of  the  Aryan  civilizatioru 


This  has  revolutionised  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  study  of  history  so  much  that  we  find 
that  Dr.  Mazumdar  has  been  trying  to 
prove  and  identify  the  Indus  Vdley 
civilization  with  the  Dravidian  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In  this  book  the  author  gives  us  a  clear 
study  of  the  complex  details  of  the  various 
elements  composing  the  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  also  that  each  such  element 
contributed  to  the  production  of  the  com¬ 
plex  and  the  compound  synthesis  of  the 
name  of  Ancient  Civilization.  He  has 
traced  the  general  trend  of  this  process 
and  brought  many  a  problem  to  %ht. 

The  author  thinks  that  it  would  be 
quite  an  erroneous  way  of  looking  at  the 
ancient  civilization  as  static.  The  ancient 
society  of  India  was  never  static  and  even 
from  its  inception  it  was  not  intended  to 
be  that,  while  all  through  the  ancient 
period  it  was  flexible  and  develo{^d 
according  to  the  circumstances  reacting 
to  socio-cultural  influences  of  different 
p^ems. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  book  is  impair¬ 
ed  by  many  mistakes  due  to  printer's 
carelessness.  We  also  feel  that  this  work 
could  have  been  more  authoritative  if 
references  to  the  sources  had  been  gpven, 
wherever  relevant,  and  also  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  could  have  been  added.  In  spite 
of  these  drawbacks  we  feel  sure  that  this 
book  would  prove  very  useful  to  the 
college  students.  In  fact,  it  is  only  this 
book  which  deals  with  the  cultural  aspects 
of  smeient  India  in  Urdu  language  for 
w^ch  the  author  deserves  our  best  com¬ 
pliments. 


K.  S.  L* 
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THE  ARABIC  CIVIUZATION  by 


Joseph  Hell ;  translated  by  Kkuda 
Bakhsh ;  published  by  Shaikh  Muhammad 
Askraf ;  Kashmiri  Bazar,  Lahore, 
pp,  140  ;  price  Rs.  6. 


This  is  a  reprint,  with  rather  a  high 
price  for  a  book  of  Indian  standard, 
of  a  well-known  work  by  a  German 
Orientalist,  first  rendered  into  EngUsh  in 
1925.  The  original  is  now  out  of  date. 
Anyhow  it  gives  an  initiation  to  the  begin¬ 
ner  in  the  vast  realm  of  Arab  civilization. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  German 
author  shows  himself  the  worst  type  of  a 
Christian  missionary,  and  does  not  care  to 
be  consistent  even  when  speaking  of  the 
Prophet.  So,  when  forced  by  facts,  he  has 
to  admit : 

Against  heathenism  he  strove,  in 
the  name  of  Allah,  to  improve  mamage 
laws,  to  humanize  material  conditions  ; 
to  end  the  worship  of  idols  ;  to  stop  the 
killing  of  new-born  girls  ;  to  unite  the 
tribes  into  one  close-knit  work  of  amity 
and  concord  ;  to  bar  the  dreadful  gates 
of  war. « .  .to  usher  in  an  era  of  peace, 
happiness,  good-will.”  (p.  34). 

Or,  at  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mecca, 
Mohamed  treated  the  town  with 
extreme  leniency.”  {p.  33). 

Or,  again  — 

”  In  the  face  of  these  facts  there  is  no 
question  of  the  propagation  of  Islam  by 
the  sword.”  (p.  48). 

Yet  in  the  field  of  conjectures  and  sur¬ 
mises  not  a  touch  of  responsibility  is  found 
in  his  pen.  For  instance,  he  asserts  with¬ 
out  blush  : — 

”  About  this  time  we  clearly  find, 
writ  large  ‘  love  of  pow^-  and  vengeance' 
as  cardinal  points  in  the  Prophet's 
^  programme.”  (p.  30). 

Here  and  there  the  cryptic  notes  of  the 
translator,  I  do  not  accept  this  view  ” 
or  I  do  not  agree  with  this,”  and  the  like, 
fall  pathetically  short  of  what  was  rw^uired. 

Again,  the  translator  does  not  make  any 
distinction  between  footnotes  in  tl^ 
original  and  those  added  by  himsdf. 
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The  German  author  has  no  great  geo- 
^phical  perspective  specially  of  Ar5)ia. 
So,  according  to  him,  there  is  only  four 
days'  journey  between  Mecca  and  Madina 
(p.  21),  whereas  it  is  12  days*  journey  in 
fact  Or  ”  the  valley  of  Arafa — (read  : 
‘Arafat) — some  miles  north-east  of  Mecca, 
m  Muzdaiifa  two  hours  journey  from  Arafa 
(sic),  and  in  Mma  2  hours'  journey  fur¬ 
ther  still  ,  , . .  ”  (p.  13)-  In  fact  it  is  just 
the  reverse.  Leaving  Mecca,  one  comes 
first  to  Mina,  then  Muzdaiifa,  and  lastly 
to  ‘Arafat. 

Madina  does  not  command  the  two 
high  roads  of  North  Arabia  (as  the  author 
would  have  us  believe  on  p.  27).  Madina 
is  much  in  the  interior,  otherwise  the 
prophet  would  not  have  required  pacts 
with  the  tribes  inhabiting  Yanbu'  and  the 
adjoming  country  before  closing  the 
caravan  route  of  the  Meccans. 

There  are  numerous  misspellings,  e,g., 
Saja'ah  (p.  39)  instead  of  Sajah  ;  Wadiul- 
Qur'a  (  p.  48)  instead  of  Wadil-Qura  ; 
Ghorash  (p.  50)  instead  of  Jurash ;  Uqaz 
and  Dhul-Myas  (p.  14,  etc.)  instead  of 
*Ukaz  and  Dhul-Myaz.  On  page  66, 
line  1 1,  he  must  mean  ]&iaiid  the  learned 
prince  and  not  Yazid,  his  father. 

The  statement  that  ”  The  collection  of 
Bukhari  (d.  872),  and  that  of  Muslim,  are 
the  oldest  in  point  of  time  ”  (p.  91) — is  a 
misleading  assertion !  Even  in  the  mother¬ 
land  of  the  author,  the  Staatsbibliothek 
of  Berlin  possesses  the  copy  of  Sahifdh 
by  Haninam  ibn  Munabbih,  who 
died  sixty-three  years  before  the  birth  of 
al-Bukhariy.  It  can  authentically  be  said 
that  works  lost  to  posterity  arc  of  much 
earlier  date.  Not  only  the  Sahlfah  Sddiqah 
of  ‘Abdullah  ibn  ‘Amr  ibn  al-‘As  was 
composed  in  the  very  lifetime  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  but  Anas  ibn  Malik  was  reported, 
on  the  authority  of  Mustadrak  of  al- Hakim, 
to  have  read  his  compilation,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  Prophet  and  ascertained 
that  nothing  was  recorded  mistakenly 
there.  (Vide  the  article  of  Prof.  Manazir 
Afisan  in  the  Osmania  University  Journal 
of  Research,  VoL  VII,  for  further  ^aiis). 

The  assertion  tiiat  “  through  congests 
Muslims  had  become  acquainted  wi^  the 
laws  of  Justinian,”  (p.  92), — ^is  a  mere 
wishful  thinking  ! 
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Some  interesting  data  are  no  doubt 
disseminated  in  the  book,  which  deserve 
being  brought  into  relief,  e.g. : 

"  Gibbon  says  that  in  1039 "  it  was 
found  necessary  to  transcribe  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  Canons  of  the  Council 
of  Spain  for  the  use  of  Bishops  and 
clergy  in  Moorish  kingdoms. '  The 
version  in  question  is  dated  1049,  and 
is  inscribed  '  for  the  use  of  the  Most 
Noble  Bishop  Danief  (Cnsiri,  Vol.  I, 

"■  M.  H. 


WHY  WE  LEARN  THE  ARABIC 
LANGUAGE  }  by  Shaikh  Inayatullahs 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  published  by  Sh.  Muham^ 
mad  Ashraft  Kashmiri  Bazar,  Lahore. 

The  importance  of  Arabic  language 
has  been  fully  acknowledged  by  its 
forming  popular  subject  of  study 
among  the  Orientalists  of  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries.  Edmund  Gastell,  Simon 
Ockley,  William  Bedwell  and  others  have 
written  papers  and  emphasized  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  Arabic  studies  from  different 
points  of  view.  The  main  object  of 
European  people  in  embarking  on  the 
study  of  Arabic  seems  to  have  been 
confined  in  its  early  days  to  its  philological 
value  in  understanding  the  difficult  pass¬ 
ages  of  Bible  £ind  Old  Testament  which 
later  on  helped  them  to  understand  the 
spirit  of  Islam  and  Muslim  people.  This 
booklet  presents  a  Muslim  view-p»oint  on 
the  importance  of  the  language.  This  is 
a  revised  second  edition  of  a  paper  which 
was  originally  published  in  this  Journal. 
The  main  subject  is  divided  into  following 
headmgs  : — 

I.  Arabic,  a  living  language. 

2.  Arabic  as  the  religious  language 
of  the  Muslims. 

3.  Arabic  as  an  international  iangu- 

^e, 

4.  Arabic  as  a  corner-stone  of 
Semitic  philology. 

5,  Value  of  Arabic  for  Biblical 
studies. 

6.  Arabic,  the  language  of  ti^  Jews, 

7.  Arabic  studies  among  Jewish 
orientalists. 


8.  Greek  authors  in  Arabic  transla¬ 
tions. 

9.  Importance  of  Arabic  for  univer¬ 
sal  history. 

10.  Importance  of  Arabic  for  the 
history  of  science, 

1 1 .  Arabic  in  relation  to  other  Islamic 
languages. 

12.  Relation  of  Arabic  and  Persian. 

13.  Relation  of  Arabic  and  Turkish 
languages. 

14.  Arabic  element  m  Romance 
languages. 

15.  Arabic  language  in  relation  to 
Christianity  and  Christians. 

This  edition  is  distinguished  from  the 
first  in  that  it  provides  greater  inform¬ 
ation  and  useful  footnotes,  though, 
unfortunately,  there  are  more  misprints 
in  this  edition  than  in  the  previous  one. 
The  author  has  put  together  considerable 
relevant  facts  in  answer  to  the  question 
“Why  we  leam  Arabic  language^’* 
The  brochure  is,  therefore,  worth  study¬ 
ing  for  the  Indian  students  in  particular, 
who  know  little  about  the  importance 
of  Arabic, 

As  the  author  has  invited  suggestions 
for  the  next  edition,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
here  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
chAateristics  of  the  Arabic  language  which 
could  make  it  possible  to  express  an  idea 
of  modem  inventions  without  seeking 
help  of  other  languages.  Nor  do^  it 
throw  light  on  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
the  Arabic  language,  and  its  effect  on  the 
mentality  of  nation.  Moreover,  this  book¬ 
let  does  not  touch  upon  the  highly 
important  yet  complicate  question,  why 
Ajrabic  language  rooted  out  the  local 
language  of  Egypt  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Spanish  in  Spam  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
failed  to  do  so  m  Iran  and  North-Western 
India,  although  Persian  and  Urdu  have 
adopted  principles  of  Arabic  grammar, 
prosody,  considerable  glossy  and  even 
Arabic  script  ?  The  solution  of  this 
problem  might  have  added  more  to  the 
value  of  this  useful  pamphlet. 


M.  AM, 
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